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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
GETTING WISE TO FASCISM 


i’ these columns there has ap- 
peared from time to time over a 
period of ten years or more what 
some readers have called “trench- 
ant” criticism of Mussolini and of 
Fascism. The writing of those 
criticisms has been enjoyable and 
sometimes exciting but none the less 
a lonely job. Most of our esteemed 
contemporaries of the Catholic 
press seem to have been so preoc- 
cupied with Communism as not to 
be able to see the danger in Fas- 
cism. Organs of Catholic opinion 

have cried loud and 


Editors long against Lenin 
Strangely and Stalin, and in 
Silent recent months have 


been moderately ar- 
ticulate about Hitler, but when there 
was question of Mussolini or of 
Fascism their voice fell to a whis- 
per. To me it seemed that they 
made fish of one dictator and flesh 
of another; that what they really 
hated was not tyranny but anti- 
Catholic tyranny. They didn’t care 
what happened so long as it didn’t 
happen to us. They could not have 


understood that they were putting 
themselves in the same box with the 





bogus lovers of freedom who 
howled at alleged horrors in 
Franco’s Spain, but felt no right- 
eous spasm at undeniable atroci- 
ties in Negrin’s or Caballero’s Spain. 

Because JI Duce had put the cru- 
cifix back in the school rooms and 
had erected a cross in the Coliseum, 
pious Catholics thought themselves 
obliged to justify a war in Ethiopia 
that would have revolted St. 
Thomas Aquinas or St. Augustine, 
or, for that matter, any orthodox 
moralist. Padres at the head of de- 
tachments of Fascisti and Ballila 
strutted proudly through the streets 
of Italy with tokens of military 
valor incongruously decorating 
their clerical soutanes, when they 
might better have been in church 
praying that no unjust war should 
occur; or in their monastic cells 
applying the discipline to their 
backs rather than pinning war med- 
als on their chests. One highly re- 
puted Catholic weekly in England 
rejoiced in 1923 that “Catholics (in 
Italy) are now taking full advan- 
tage of the new atmosphere and 
practicing their religion in the full 
light of day.” I had not noticed 
























that prior to that time Catholics 
had been hidden away in the dark 
of the catacombs. The London 
Tablet went on to explain that Cor- 
pus Christi processions through the 
streets were now permitted and that 
a bishop was carried on a battleship 
to give “Benediction from the Sea.” 
For myself I am not particularly 
fond of battleships as an adjunct of 
Christian worship. I should imag- 
ine that a modest fishing smack, 
like, for example, the one St. Peter 
used on the Sea of Galilee, would 
have been more appropriate. But 
blessings from battleships are after 
all not unrubrical. So I do not be- 
grudge the Tablet its momentary 
naive enthusiasm. 

What is more to the point is that 
the eyes of the Editor of that Eng- 
lish paper were so dimmed by tears 
of joy that he could not see what 
Pope Pius XI. saw very clearly, that 
Fascism was “a conception of the 
State that is not a Catholic concep- 
tion, because it makes the State an 
end unto itself and citizens mere 
means to the end, 
absorbing and mo- 
nopolizing every- 
thing.” Five years later the Pope 
wrote with stinging indignation of 
a “hostile press,’’ “inventions,” 
“falsehoods,” “calumnies,” “fabri- 
cations”; of “irreverences some- 
times of an impious and blasphe- 
mous order”; of “acts of violence 
and vandalism,” of unlawful “seiz- 
ure of documents”; and other high- 
handed “acts acquiesced in and 
connived at by the Fascist authori- 
ties.” 

Chances are, dear reader, that 
these ringing denunciations of Fas- 
cist policy and Fascist method 
sound new to you, even though you 
subscribe to a Catholic weekly pa- 
per and read it. But those epi- 
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thets are from the Pope’s pen and 
are all to be found in the encye- 
lical Non Abbiamo Bisogno. Some 
Catholic editors and all Fascist 
apologists (including those who 
have written pamphlets against 
poor insignificant me) for some in- 
scrutable reason “soft-pedaled” 
those vigorous words of the Holy 
Father or ignored them entirely. 
And let no one tell you that all this 
happened before and not after the 
Blessed Concordat. The Concordat, 
guaranteeing the rights of the 
Church, was signed in February, 
1929: the encyclical Non Abbiamo 
Bisogno is dated June 29, 1931. 
The persecution continued after // 
Duce had plighted his word to put 
an end to it. 

Nor was that the end of the 
Pope’s complaints. As late as 
Christmas, 1938, he renewed his 
protestations, and the report is rife 
that a few days before he went to 
his Eternal Reward he had sent to 
the bishops who were to meet him 
at the Vatican on the tenth anni- 
versary of the Concordat, the text 
of a speech he intended to make 
again accusing the Fascist govern- 
ment of disloyalty to its solemn 
contract. So he may be said even 
now to protest from his tomb 
against the perfidy 
of Ii Duce. As for “Killing” an 
the encyclical of Encyclical 
1931, it had to be 
smuggled out of Italy by the pres- 
ent Holy Father, then Cardinal 
Pacelli, who entrusted the delicate 
task to Monsignor Spellman, now 
auxiliary Bishop of Boston. But 
though it was smuggled out of 
Italy, it couldn’t be smuggled into 
all the Catholic papers of America. 
Even where it did find place, it was 
not “featured” or “played up.” Not 
a very edifying spectacle! A papal 
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document “killed” (journalistically 
speaking) by Catholic papers. Noth- 
ing strange, of course, for Fascist 
Italy. There it is the order of the 
day. But in Free America! 

It happens rather often that some 
one—generally a devoted follower of 
Father Coughlin—writes in to com- 
plain that the papal encyclicals on 
Social Justice are not expounded 
from the pulpit of his parish 
church. Scandalous, if true. But 
it is equally shocking that Catholic 
editors did not present the text of 
the encyclical on Fascism or re- 
inforce the Pope’s words with vig- 
orous editorial comment. 

The Church does not condone 
the evils of Fascism because she op- 
poses the evils of Communism. In 
her long history she has directed 
her course with a_ preternatural 
sagacity midway between contra- 
dictory heresies. She steered clear 
from Manichaeism on the one hand, 
and Hedonism on the other; be- 
tween Docetism, which said that 
Christ was God but not man, and 

Arianism which said 


Scylla or Christ was man but 
Charybdis? not God; between 
Neither! Pelagianism, which 


taught man to rely 
entirely upon himself, and Quiet- 
ism, which told him to leave all to 
God; between Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism which declared that faith 
was all and good works nothing, 
and Indifferentism which teaches 
that faith doesn’t matter so long as 
aman does good works. 

It would, therefore, be a denial 
of the tradition of the Church if 
veering away from Communism 
she were to fall smack into the 
lap of Fascism. A pessimist has 
been defined as “one who of two 
evils chooses both.” Our Church 
is an optimist; of two evils she 
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chooses neither. So, the Catholic 
editor or platform orator or 
preacher who gives Communism a 
good healthy “sock” with his right 
hand should turn and give Fascism 
a scarcely less powerful jab with 
his left. But some Defenders of the 
Faith seem not to realize that while 
they are fighting Communism face 
to face, Fascism is sneaking up be- 
hind to deal them the illegal “rab- 
bit punch” in the back of the neck. 


Frege these animadversions up- 
on what seems dereliction of 
duty upon the part of some Catho- 
lic papers, it is a relief to call at- 
tention to an outspoken article on 
“The Nazi Trend in Fascism” in the 
Jesuit weekly America for March 
4th. To give the Jesuits their due, 
they have not followed the hush- 
hush policy in dealing with the con- 
flict between the Pope and the Duce. 
In paragraphic comment and in 
leading articles they have, as occa- 
sion demanded, supported the Holy 
Father unequivocally. But this 
time they speak more forthrightly 
than usual. The anonymous au- 
thor (since he does not sign his 
name I guess he lives in Italy) con- 
fesses that “The Catholic [Italian] 
press, sad to tell, is not a great help 
to the people” in the matter of 
clarifying the issue between Catho- 
lics and Fascism; that “the Os- 
servatore alone speaks out boldly”; 
and that after one paper in Milan 
had published and defended its 
archbishop’s address on Racism, 
the German press “got to work on 
this Catholic daily and since then 
there has been little or nothing 
about German persecution in its 
columns.” 

“Perhaps,” he continues, “it might 
be better to forego such prudence 
and speak out boldly and truth- 
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fully come what may.” May I in- 
terject a fervent “Amen” to that 
proposition, without the “perhaps”? 
There is danger, no doubt, in the 
attempt to halt and correct a peo- 
ple aflame with nationalistic pride 
and wholly given over to hero- 
worship, but is there 
not a greater danger 
in permitting an en- 
tire nation to be led 
astray by “a conception of the State 
that is not a Catholic conception”? 
“The one optimistic element in the 
whole situation,” says the writer in 
America, “was the voice of the Holy 
Father. The world loved his cour- 
age, his refusal to compromise, his 
defense of the truth.” Indeed, to 
say that the world loved him for 
these good qualities is underempha- 
sis. The tributes of affection and 
admiration for Pope Pius XI. upon 
the occasion of his passing to his 
hard-earned peace were, I think, 
unprecedented. He had captivated 
the world not so much as a diplo- 
mat but as a great hero in the 
moral order. If the hierarchy in 
Italy, Austria and Germany, and the 
clergy and the Catholic press every- 
where had emulated “his courage, 
his refusal to compromise, his de- 
fense of the truth” the Church 
would not now be desperately ex- 
plaining that she is not Fascist. 


Danger 
and Duty 


HE theme of the article in 

America is that Il Duce is not 
the man he used to be. We might 
add “No, and he never was.” His 
people thought him a genius in his 
own right, but they have been dis- 
covering that he is only a tail to 
the kite of his German Big Brother. 
“Hitler came to Rome, to a Rome 
that spent millions of lire (newly 
taxed) to welcome him with a gran- 
deur and a coldness alike remark- 
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able. The people were speaking 
openly as they had not spoken in 
years. They glared at the smart 
Nazi Storm Troopers who walked 
the streets with the 
openly contemptu- Feet of 
ous swagger of con- Clay 
querors. The Holy 
Father spoke of a Cross that was 
not the Cross of Christ; and the 
phrase spread like wildfire through 
the city. The old Roman genius for 
pointed stories flamed into new life. 
Hitler departed and left resentment 
behind—and fear.” Then came the 
September crisis. Every effort was 
made by high pressure propaganda 
to prove that Mussolini was the 
hero of the Berchtesgaden incident. 
But, says the writer in America, “I 
stood in the crowded Piazza Venezia 
that welcomed home the conqueror. 
The welcome was cold, organized, 
spiritless, depressing. I turned to 
a companion who was visiting 
Rome for the first time. ‘I’ve seen 
more enthusiasm at a small-college 
football game,’ was his comment.” 
After that incident the subservi- 
ence of Il Duce to Der Fuehrer be- 
came more and more clearly appar- 
ent. “It was impossible to escape 
the impression that the Duce was 
Hitler’s mouth-piece, receiving day 
by day the little piece he was to de- 
liver. Today, Italy is moving slow- 
ly but surely in the path traced by 
Nazism, and even the Italian people 
feel that the Duce is no longer the 
real arbiter of Italy’s destinies.” 
“Many Catholics,” says the anony- 
mous observer in Italy, “may be 
harming the Catholic cause by con- 
tinuing to extol the Duce as though 
he were still the Duce of several 
years ago; when they continue to 
seek far-fetched excuses for every 
act of his against the dignity and 
liberty of man and against the 

















Church. We leave ourselves open 
to a charge, which we often level 
against the secular press, if we con- 
tinually upbraid Communism, up- 
braid Nazism, and play the soft 
pedal on Fascism that is following 
in the boot-prints of Nazism and 
Communism. Some even go to the 
extreme of watering down the words 
of the Holy Father or placing the 
emphasis where the Holy Father did 
not place it. That is not quite fair. 
And it is supplying further ammu- 
nition to our friends, the Commu- 
nists.” 

Well said. And welcome. I feel 
less lonely now. For years I have 
been attempting in my blunt way 
to carry that message to my fellow 
Catholics in this 
country. It is good 
to have the assist- 
ance of one who, 
though unnamed, is sufficiently 
recommended by the fact that his 
article appears in America. 


Thanks, 
America! 


F the attitude of certain English 

Catholics towards Fascism and 
Nazism I must speak with more 
diffidence. But I confess I have 
been particularly bewildered by 
some statements in the chapter en- 
titled “Christianity, Democracy and 
Dictatorship” in Douglas Jerrold’s 
The Future of Freedom. Take one 
example: “In . . . Germany there is 
no attempt to interfere with the free 
practice of religion. There is... 
a definite persecution of the Chris- 
tian religious leaders on political 
grounds.” (Italics added.) Read- 
ers will perhaps remember a state- 
ment of Hitler’s, substantially the 
same as that of Mr. Jerrold, quoted 
in these columns last month, and 
over agdinst it a declaration of the 
late Holy Father in which he gave 
the lie direct to the Fuehrer. “No 
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one in Germany has been perse- 
cuted for his religious views only,” 
said Herr Hitler. “In Germany 
there is in fact a religious persecu- 
tion,” says the Pope. “For a long 
time they stated and tried to make 
us believe that there was no perse- 
cution. We know, however, that 
there is grievous persecution, seri- 
ous, fearful, painful, disastrous, in 
which neither the exercise of force 
nor the pressure of 

threats nor the sub- Religious or 
terfuges of cunning Political? 
and artifice have 

been spared.” That papal utter- 
ance would seem sufficiently cate- 
gorical. What would Mr. Jerrold 
desire—a de fide definition? 

At the risk of being criticized for 
repeating in April what we pub- 
lished in March, I beg leave to quote 
from the article on “The Pope In- 
domitable,” by Father Parsons, S.J. 
He says: “A long series of aggres- 
sions on the part of the Nazis, de- 
struction of the Catholic press, 
muzzling of the pulpit, disgraceful 
judicial persecutions of the clergy 
on trumped-up ‘morality’ charges, 
closing of Catholic schools, colleges, 
and seminaries, and violation of 
pledged troth on the youth move- 
ments—finally exasperated the Pon- 
tiff to such a degree that he deliv- 
ered to be read in Germany the 
Encyclical ‘Mit brennender Sorge’ 
(‘With burning anxiety’), on March 
22, 1937, bitterly denouncing the 
bad faith of Germany’s present 
rulers.” Obviously such persecu- 
tion is not “on political grounds.” 

Mr. Jerrold continues, expressing 
a second opinion more baffling than 
the first: “It is certain that any 
Christian is better off in Italy ... 
than in England .. . as far as the 
practice of his religion . . . is con- 
cerned.” 























It depends upon what is meant by 
“the practice of religion.” Was it 
not the dominant idea in the late 
Pope’s teaching that the practice of 
religion involves social justice? 
Would Catholic Action have been 
“the apple of his eye” if it were not 
a religious work? After all, what 
is Religion? Prayers, worship, Mass 
attendance, receiving the Sacra- 
ments? Or are we to rise from our 

knees after prayer, 


Religion— leave the Church 
Broad or after Mass and Holy 
Narrow? Communion, go out 


into the highways 
and byways and apply what we 
have learned in meditation? Un- 
less the late Holy Father labored all 
his papal life under a misapprehen- 
sion, Catholic Action is essential to 
the practice of religion. “Go to the 
workingman; go to the poor,” said 
he. But can one go into the streets, 
the factories, the shops and stores 
in Italy, or out on the street corners 
and preach Social Justice? Can one 
hire a hall in Italy, and expound 
the papal doctrine on Racism? Dare 
one defend from a platform or a 
pulpit in Italy, or broadcast by 
radio the Catholic doctrine that to 
the family first and not to the State 
belongs jurisdiction over the child? 
Mr. Jerrold of course knows Eng- 
land; also he has been in the United 
States. He must know how free we 
are in England and in America to 
engage in Catholic Action. Would 
he care to try to do so in Italy? If 
so, good luck to him, but he had 
better put all his arguments into 
his first speech. There will be no 
second. 


OW what ails these pro-Fascist 
Catholics? What peculiar per- 
versity leads free men in England 
and America to hanker for the 
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regimentation of Italy — physical 
and mental regimentation? Mr. 
Jerrold seems enamored of “order.” 
He speaks of Germany and Italy as 
“disciplined democracies.” “Disci- 
plined” no doubt. Disciplined to 
such a desperate degree that even 
the friendliest argument about Fas- 
cism, especially about Fascism as 
the Pope saw it, is impossible in 
public. Sitting and chatting with 
an Englishman, another pro-Duce 
Englishman, in a tea garden in 
Czecho-Slovakia, I drifted naturally 
into a quiet discussion of the pros 
and contras of Fascism. As a test 
question I asked, “Could we talk like 
this on a sidewalk café in Rome?” 
“I should say not!” he exclaimed. 
“That fellow over at the next table, 
that fellow behind 
you, and even the 
waiter would report 
you.” Being in Rome 
for a short visit, I noticed one day 
perhaps a hundred men gathered 
around the door of the Grand Hotel. 
“What’s up?” said I to my com- 
panion, a resident of Rome, and a 
loyal Mussolinian though an Ameri- 
can. “Oh,” said he “some nabob is 
coming in or going out, and these 
are mostly detectives.” The anony- 
mous author of the article in 
America says, “It is not mere rumor 
that at least five hundred members 
of the Gestapo are actually work- 
ing in Rome. Espionage has been 
tightened noticeably. Even German 
agents have means of controlling 
telephone conversations.” 

Such illustrations as these go, 
with a thousand others, to show 
that there is “order” and “disci- 
pline” in Italy. Such order and 
discipline are to be found also in 
prison. Have Americans and Eng- 
lishmen grown so tired of their 
freedom that they would welcome 


Fascist 
“Order” 
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the order and the discipline of a 
jail? 

Mr. Jerrold seems wholly unac- 
quainted with Non Abbiamo 
Bisogno. Perhaps he was in Italy 
when it was published, and so could 
not lay his hand upon it. But when 
he went home to England where 
the text is freely circulated, why 
did he not get a copy? On page 18 
of the edition under my eyes ap- 
pear these words of the Holy Fa- 
ther, “In no State in the world has 
Catholic Action been so hatefully 
treated, so truly persecuted as in 
this our Italy and in this our 
Episcopal See of Rome.” Now if 
Catholic Action be part of the prac- 
tice of our religion, it is evidently 
not true that “any Christian is bet- 
ter off in Italy than in England as 
far as the practice of his religion is 
concerned.” 

Poor Mr. Jerrold. He aims to be 
pro-Mussolini, but /1 Duce also gives 
him the lie. Says Mr. Jerrold: 
“What is called a dictatorship is 
not necessarily hostile to the prac- 
tice of the Christian religion.” Some 
dictatorships he admits (not nam- 
ing them) are indeed hostile, but 
two of them (I think 
he means Portugal 
and Italy) are a sup- 
port and not a hin- 
drance to the Christian religion. 
But Mussolini after reading the 
Pope’s Non Abbiamo Bisogno de- 
clared flatly “Fascism and Catholi- 
cism are incompatible.” Mr. Jer- 
rold agrees neither with the Pope 
nor the dictator. Steering an un- 
certain course in the turbulent 
waters between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, he falls foul of both. 


Between 
Two Stools 


URING the interregnum between 
the death of Pius XI. and the 
election of Pius XII., certain Ital- 
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ian newspapers were guilty of the 
insufferable arrogance of trying to 
influence the vote of the Cardinals. 
They did not want Pacelli. They 
would welcome Della Costa or Mas- 
simi. So said the paper owned and 
controlled by Count Ciano, son-in- 
law to Il Duce, close enough to the 
fountain head of Fascist opinion. 
But Mussolini’s tactics failed. He 
is better at bulldozing than at dip- 
lomatic finesse. If he had started 
the rumor that he desired Pacelli 
as Pope, he might have got his 
Della Costa or Massimi. There 
comes to mind Talleyrand’s bon 
mot “worse than a crime: a blun- 
der.” The Duce-cum-Ciano veto 
was worse than an impertinence: it 
was a piece of stupidity. The new 
Pope, blackballed by the Fascists, 
was elected with unheard of speed, 
and unanimously. For that reason 
the conclave was a particular joy 
to all who love freedom—their own 
personal freedom and that of the 
Church. Here in the United States 
we sang our Je Deum with extraor- 
dinary zest because the Cardinal 
rejected by the Fascists was elected 
pope. 

The theme song of the anti-Pa- 
celli papers was “A non - political 
Pope.” What they desired was 
really a hermit pope, a_ recluse 
pope, a pope of the sanctuary, an 
inarticulate pope; if I may say so, 
a Caspar Milquetoast pope. I ven- 
ture to believe that the Holy Ghost 
would not have permitted them to 
have such a pope even if the cardi- 
nal of their choice had been elected. 
They had forgotten the moral of 
the legend about Sixtus V., friar, 
peasant, former swineherd who was 
placed upon the Chair of Peter be- 
cause—so the legend ran—he was 
old and infirm and seemed in- 
nocuous. The electors missed their 
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guess. Sixtus turned out to be a 
terrific battler, a man of the stripe 
of Innocent III., Boniface VIII. and 


Hildebrand. We need a fighter 

from time to time 
“Non- and when we need 
Political” him we get him. 
Again “Man proposes, God 


disposes.” It takes 
more than a Talleyrand or a Met- 
ternich, surely more than a bluster- 
ing Mussolini to circumvent the 
will of God. If either of the Cardi- 
nals favored by the Fascists had 
been elected, I think he would very 
quickly have become a disappoint- 
ment to them. But in this instance, 
the Holy Ghost worked His Will 
more directly. “You win, Domi- 
nedio,” said the blasphemer who 
fled the plague in Florence, but was 
caught by it before he got to Val- 
lombrosa. Did Ciano have the good 
sportsmanship to say “You win, 
Spirito Santo,” when Pacelli was 
elected? 


HE question recurs, What is a 

“political” pope? If the pope 
indicates displeasure at the inculca- 
tion of militarism in little toddlers 
of five or six years, is that politics? 
If he enunciates the principle that 
the child belongs to the family and 
not to the state, is that politics? If, 
contradicting the theory of Alfredo 
Rocco, official philosopher of Fas- 
cism, who said “liberty is a conces- 
sion of the State,” the Pope speaks 
of the rights of man as coming 
direct from God, is 
that politics? When 
Il Duce in a public 
speech vociferously 
announced the slo- 
gan “Nothing without the State, 
everything within the State,” the 
Pope commented, “It is astonishing 
how men otherwise talented can 


To the 
Fascist all 
is Political 
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say any such thing.” Was thai 
politics? 

Pope Leo XIII. wrote that God 
has appointed the Church over 
spiritual matters and the State over 
temporal matters; that each has a 
definite sphere beyond which it has 
no jurisdiction. Was that a politi- 
cal pronouncement? If our Savior 
Himself—unknown—were to come 
now to Germany or Italy and were 
to draw the line of demarcation be- 
tween what belongs to Caesar and 
what belongs to God, would even 
that be political? Of all teachers, 
He was the most completely non- 
political. But try as He might, He 
could not be “non-political” in the 
Roman Empire. Neither can His 
vicar be “non-political” in the judg- 
ment of a modern dictatorial state. 
When the motto of Cavour, “A Free 
Church in a Free State,” was pro- 
posed to Mussolini, he rejected it. 
When it was revised to “A Free and 
Sovereign Church; a Free and Sov- 
ereign State,” he vetoed that also. 
“Within the State,” he said, “the 
Church is not sovereign and it is 
not free.” In that case, how can 
any Pope who opens his mouth at 
all be non-political? What the Fas- 
cists wanted was a deaf and dumb 
Pope, a blind Pope, a Pope stricken 
with paralysis. What they got— 
what we got, thank God—is a wide- 
eyed Pope whose hearing is perfect, 
whose tongue is not tied and whose 
right hand is not so palsied as to 
be unable to write an encyclical. 


HEN Cardinal Faulhaber, an 

adept in Biblical science, gave 
a series of lectures on the Old Tes- 
tament, that was politics in Nazi 
opinion. I know a priest, one 
among hundreds, who was exiled 
from his Vaterland because he 
wrote in defense of Christianity 
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against neo-paganism, without so 
much as mentioning Hitler or 
Rosenberg. Is it a political offense 
to write a theological article? “It 
is,” said the Gestapo. “Hieraus 
mit ihm!” And hieraus it was. 
The pope complained of the 
“calumny” that “the banners and 
badges of Catholic Action were 
proof that its purpose was politi- 
cal.” In Germany or in Italy what 
would happen to the Knights of 
Columbus with their insignia, ban- 
ners, swords, passwords and “rit- 
ual”? We who belong to the order 
know that all these paraphernalia 
are utterly harmless. But could we 
convince Jl Duce and his police? 
Even the Holy Name Society would 
come under the ban in Italy if it at- 
tempted the works of social welfare 
and of public beneficence that it 
practices here. We could have no 
Catholic Clubs, no Forums, not even 
clubs for the study of the encycli- 
cals; no Catholic Evidence Guild, 
no Communion Breakfasts, no 
N. C. W. C., no Catholic news serv- 
ice (unless censored by the Federal 
Government), no street preaching, 
certainly no “Catholic Workers,” no 
“Houses of Hospitality,” no confer- 
ences or congresses of alumni or 
alumnae with the freedom of utter- 
ance we here enjoy. The thousand 
and one external activities that in a 
free country are taken as a matter 
of course, would be prohibited. 
Douglas Jerrold on page 161 of 
The Future of Freedom says, “The 
democratic system can only be pre- 
served by a frank recognition of its 
defects.” Perhaps he would say the 
same for the Fascist system. But 
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if he said it in Italy, he would have 
spies at his heels, his room would 
be broken into and his papers 
searched. He would be lucky if his 
manuscripts were not burned and 
himself sent back to England. If 
Englishmen or Americans, brought 
up in the atmosphere of free speech 
and free press, wish to discover 
how well off they are let them go 
to Russia or Germany or Italy and 
try to express themselves with the 
freedom they enjoy at home. 
Emma Goldman, André Gide and a 
hundred others came back from 
Soviet Russia, which from afar 
they had seen as a Paradise, and 
reported that it was more like hell. 
If Mr. Jerrold, when he goes to 
Rome, will write and speak with 
the freedom he enjoys in London, 
he will, I think, have a similar tale 
to tell. 


N the same London Tablet which 

now offers so much of its space 
to anti-democratic writers, there 
appeared many years ago this ex- 
pression of a fine sentiment, “We 
think of freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the 
press, what God seems to have 
thought when he endowed our 
human nature with freedom of the 
will: it is better to have it, with all 
its possibilities of evil, than not to 
have it.” I hope that the present 
Editors have not abandoned that 
principle, and that it is in the name 
of free speech and a free press that 
they open their columns to those 
who seem to prefer Fascist regi- 
mentation rather than English and 
American liberty. 



















JEWS, REDS, AND IMBECILES 


La colére des imbéciles remplit le monde 


By GERALD VANN, O.P. 


F one should imagine an impar- 

tial and unemotional large-scale 
observer of earthly history, suffi- 
ciently large-scale to see the whole 
history of the world in a single 
glance, his comment could hardly 
be other than that: la colére des 
imbéciles remplit le monde. Hu- 
man nature is so constituted that 
if it is to achieve its destiny it must 
learn to live in society. Millions 
of generations of men have been 
born, inherited the experience of 
their ancestors, lived their own 
lives with that experience to help 
them, and dying passed on to oth- 
ers what they had learned and 
lived. Is all that accumulation of 
thought and experience useless? It 
would seem so. We are made to 
live in society; we have not yet 
learned to live in society; and the 
large-scale observer would see, as 
the summary of our history, only 
an endless repetition of a futile 
tragedy: centuries and centuries of 
struggle with inimical Nature, the 
victory of man over Nature frus- 
trated and delayed by the stupidi- 
ties of internecine warfare, and 
finally, on the eve, or perhaps the 
morrow, of victory, mutual self-de- 
struction and the loss of all that 
had been achieved. Chaldea, Baby- 
lon, Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome; 
all ending in the darkness. Ernest 
Psichari was of opinion that God 
prefers even sin to stupidity. But 
is this cosmic stupidity itself pre- 
cisely the effect of original sin? If 





we are tempted to think that a suffi- 
cient answer, let us look at the 
world redeemed. When Europe 
was Christendom it was seldom not 
engaged in warfare with itself, the 
churchmen not infrequently taking 
part to ensure good measure. 
Europe is no longer Christendom; 
but it is still inhabited by Chris- 
tians; and twenty-five years ago the 
Christians did their best to extermi- 
nate one another, and now are ip 
some danger of repeating the ex- 
periment to better purpose. We 
have conquered Nature; if it were 
possible to submit the world to the 
rule of reason we could soon build 
a society which would bring happi- 
ness and perfection within the 
reach of all. Instead of that, we 
stand a very good chance of bring- 
ing our world about our ears, and 
sending our descendants back to 
the caves. No doubt, we console 
ourselves, it will be good for their 
souls; after all, the world is a 
wicked place. And by way of com- 
pensation for the defeatism we will 
not attempt to vanquish, we work 
ourselves up into a froth of indig- 
nation about the irredeemable in- 
iquity of the social structure in the 
democratic countries, of the politi- 
cal structure of the dictatorships. 
When the froth reaches a certain 
point, the fun begins. La colére des 
imbéciles remplit le monde. 

No doubt the large-scale observer 
would find the ultimate stupidity, 
not in those actually engaged in the 











business of extermination,’ but in 
those onlookers who attempt to act 
as commercial travelers for one side 
or the other. For the essence of 
stupidity is the one-track mind. 
The essence of stupidity is to insist 
on seeing everything in this gray 
world as either pure white or jet 
black; to insist on regarding com- 
plex issues as simple. Ethics, as 
Aristotle remarked, cannot be an 
exact science, for the reason that it 
deals with human actions, which 
are never simple. It is possible, by 
doing violence to fact, to regard the 
Spanish struggle simply as part of 
the assault of Marxist Communism 
upon a Christian civilization. Nat- 
urally, if one convince oneself that 
that is the truth, one becomes filled 
with zeal, and with anger. It is 
possible, by doing equal violence to 
fact, to regard the struggle, on the 
contrary, as part of the assault 
of international Fascism upon a 
Christian civilization. More zeal, 
and more anger. It is possible to 
concentrate simply upon the fact 
that on the one side there has been 
religious persecution. It is possible 
to concentrate on the fact that on 
the other there has been very un- 
Christian behavior, the preaching 
of very un-Christian doctrine, and 
that there is possibility of a very 
definite subordination of religion to 
politics. There are, of course, 
plenty of facts to support each of 
these views. It would seem fairly 
obvious that no single one of them 
can be a true view of the case, for 
the simple reason that they are all 
true. The Spanish issue is not 
simple. 

1 And, alas, while he will see every war as 
a whole as a tragic futility, he will be bound 
to recognize, at the same time, that on one 
Side (at least) the futility has been imposed. 
Aggression is always criminal and imbecile; 


defense may have the dignity of resignation 
to necessity, or of despair. 
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A certain amount of excitement 
has been caused by the article in 
the Osservatore Romano in which 
Padre Cordovani rebukes Professor 
Mendizabal for holding that one is 
free to manifest one’s preference 
and one’s sympathy for either side. 
To the simpliste all things are 
simple. Causa finita est, the simple 
simpliste exultantly cries; and 
soundly drubs those pink un-papal 
Catholics who hold or have held 
otherwise. But alas, the case is not 
simple. It is not Padre Cordovani’s 
article which causes distress to 
many of us; it is the propaganda of 
those who view the Spanish strug- 
gle exclusively in terms of one of its 
factors, and who now adopt that 
article to uphold their view. Padre 
Cordovani deals with the war as a 
religious war: on one side, he says, 
there is religious persecution and 
the massacre of priests, on the 
other, freedom of worship. Impos- 
sible therefore to say that there is 
nothing to choose between the two 
sides. That conclusion is sufficient- 
ly obvious. And if the upholders 
of the Right had confined them- 
selves to saying, once the war had 
begun, that they could hardly be 
expected to uphold a cause which 
included the extermination of re- 
ligion, no one could have had any 
cause for disputing the reasonable- 
ness of their position. But again, 
the thing is not so simple. 

“However distressing may be the 
circumstances into which the 
Church is plunged, do not claim the 
right to take the vengeance which 
alone belongs to the Lord; remem- 
ber that the Church conquers evil 
with good, that she answers in- 
iquity with justice, outrage with 
gentleness, ill-treatment with good 
offices and, finally, bear in mind 
that the Christian doctrine of suf- 
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fering is likewise a power for vic- 
tory. To co-operate, through your 
conduct, in the destruction of the 
social order, hoping that a better 
state of things may be born from 
that catastrophe, would be a repre- 
hensible attitude which, by its fatal 
consequences, would practically 
constitute a treason against your 
religion and against your country. 
It is not by seditious and violent re- 
bellion that Christians overthrow 
the evils afflicting them.” 

So spoke the Spanish episcopate 
in 1931; and they called for an in- 
tensification of social action, to 
remedy in accordance with the 
papal encyclicals the evils of the 
existing social system. It is well to 
remember the reception given by 
the Right to the attempts at social 
reform, to the agrarian reform bill 
of Sr. Gimenez Fernandez for ex- 
ample. It is well to remind our- 
selves that the Catholic Basques, 
after repudiating the intransigence 
of the vested interests of the Right, 
and initiating social reforms in 
their own country in accordance 
with the encyclicals, found them- 
selves attacked in the name of re- 
ligion, of a Christian crusade. It is 
well to remember certain points in 
the Falangist program which are 
not wholly without resemblance to 
the principles of militarist totali- 
tarianism. It is well to remember 
the bombing of civilian populations, 
which the Vatican newspaper it- 
self condemned. It is well to re- 
member that an alliance between 
religion and politics is perhaps not 
a holy alliance: that when religion 
is adopted by politics, and religious 
orthodoxy becomes a criterion of 
political orthodoxy, religion itself 
is not likely to be purified by the 
process. It is well to remember 
that Christianity is not likely to 
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win back the workers if the work- 
ers see Christianity in league with 
those whom they have come, by bit- 
ter experience, to regard as their 
enemies. But it is well to remem- 
ber these things, not instead of, but 
at the same time as, the facts on 
the other side: the fact of persecu- 
tion, of the activity of the Comin- 
tern, and the rest. It should surely 
be obvious that we are doing vio- 
lence to the truth if we refuse to 
face any of these facts. Yet that is 
precisely what is being done. To 
simplify is to falsify. We have 
simplified the issue, turning it into 
a simple struggle between Chris- 
tianity on the one hand and Com- 
munist atheism on the other. In 
so doing we have falsified it. By 
refusing to face the fact that the 
struggle is also a struggle between 
those who stand for an old order 
and those who were looking to a 
new, a struggle between those who 
desired to keep their local au- 
tonomy and those who looked to a 
united and regimented Spain, a 
struggle between the _ proletariat 
and the bourgeois, a struggle be- 
tween two amalgamations of politi- 
cal groups, so diverse as to defy 
unification except by force,” a strug- 
gle, in other words, so complex in 
its economic, its political, and its 


2In a balanced article on “The Spanish 
Struggle” in the London Times of Saturday, 
February 11th, the writer observes: “Although 
General Franco’s ascendancy now seems 4as- 
sured in Spain there is no prospect yet that 
civil rivalry and strife will cease, even after 
the last armed resistance is overcome and 
military operations cease. This observation 
would be as justified if Dr. Negrin were win- 
ning. It is as evident after thirty long months 
of war as it was after the first thirty short 
days that both sides in Spain are fortuitous 
groups whose alliance can be only temporary. 
and who, when one overcomes the other, will 
have to settle accounts between themselves. 
Ideals and mentality are as contrary and op- 
posed between the Traditionalists and the 
Falange Espafiola on one side as between the 
Republicans, Communists, Syndicalists, and 
Anarchists on the other.” 
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religious elements, that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to sort it out 
neatly and docket the two sides 
black and white — by refusing to 
face these facts we have not only 
falsified the issue, but we have 
caused the Church to be identified, 
in the minds of many, with a posi- 
tion which is contrary to the teach- 
ing of Christ. We have naturally 
been concerned to support the side 
which stood for a Catholic Spain. 
But we might have asked ourselves 
what sort of Catholic Spain was 
likely to emerge from the conflict, 
in view of the history and doctrines 
of much of the Spanish Right, 
which composed that side; in view 
of the fact that that side attacked 
the Catholic Basques; in view of 
the fact that members of the Right 
had refused to accept the social 
teaching of the papal encyclicals. 
Even so, we might have gone on to 
say: We admit that the issue is 
tragically involved; that on the 
other side is included a wholly 
legitimate desire for autonomy, a 
virile Catholic tradition, a sound 
social policy; we admit that the 
means adopted by the side we are 
backing are not always in conform- 
ity with the statement of the episco- 
pate in 1931; we admit that a war 
which includes a class conflict is 
not the best way to restore the 
masses to Christ; but having 
weighed all these things we are 
forced to the conclusion that, the 
conflict once started, we cannot 
support the side which includes a 
powerful atheist element, and must 
support the side which explicitly 
stands for the practice of religion. 
That would have been a thoroughly 
sound position; and had it been ac- 
companied by a consistent policy of 
deploring the political or economic 
differences which kept equally fer- 
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vent Catholics on opposite sides, 
and the political methods which 
have sullied the causes of both sides 
alike, the Church would not have 
been dishonored. As it is, however, 
we have given blatant evidence of 
the one-track mind; and have 
thrown the rage of righteousness 
into the scales: la colére des imbé- 
ciles remplit le monde. We have 
not been content to do that. We 
have gone on to suggest, somewhat 
emphatically, that anyone who fails 
to share our simple-mindedness and 
our colére, is a traitor to the truth. 
Professor Allison Peers, whose au- 
thority is unquestioned, remarked 
in a letter to the London Times 
newspaper: “I am no partisan on 
the political issue, which is much 
too complicated to be judged with 
the definiteness so dear to party 
politicians.” Would that we had 
shared his humility and his circum- 
spection! But no; as for the propa- 
ganists of the Left everything 
emanating from Salamanca was 
falsehood and deceit, everything 
championed by Franco reactionary 
and Fascist; so for the propagan- 
dists of the Right, everything that 
emanated from Salamanca was 
truth, and everything opposed by 
Franco was devilry. Propaganda 
is no new thing; there was a war 
between 1914 and 1918; we might 
have been prepared to treat the 
news from either side with cir- 
cumspection. But as for the Left 
the Spanish Government cause was 
blackened by the lies of the Fas- 
cists, so for the Right, the pure 
flame of truth from Salamanca was 
sullied by a ceaseless dirty stream 
from Moscow: it was sufficient to 
say of a report that it came from 
the Reds to discredit it, while the 
claims of the Right, being always 
Right, could need no justification, 
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or alternatively, if they did, could 
find justification by faith alone. 
The Spanish war is nearly over. 
Like most wars, and more than 
most, it will leave behind it a legacy 
of hatred and desire for revenge. It 
is the policy of the Comintern to 
make use of a war in order to ex- 
tend the Bolshevization of the 
world; and there is little doubt that, 
the war once begun, there was real 
danger of a Bolshevized Spain. We 
may be deeply grateful that that 
danger to religion is passed. We 
may be more hopeful than the 
propagandists of the Left that a 
different danger, which is also a 
danger to religion, will be avoided 
also, though there is room for ap- 
prehension. But our consciences 
might be clearer had we done less 
violence to fact in the interests of 
our partisanship. We cannot sell 
the truth, the absolute, to political 
expediency, the relative, without 
paying for our treason. If our 
simpliste propaganda against the 
Reds has caused one fervent Catho- 
lic to despair of the Church, that 
crime will have to be atoned for 
sooner or later. The Spanish war 
is nearly over. These ideas are put 
forward, not so much with an eye 
to the past and to Spain, as to the 
future and to England.* We may 
trust to the depth and virility of 
the Spanish faith to re-build a 
Catholic Spain, as we may trust to 
the proud independence of the 
Spaniards to re-build a Spanish 
Spain. For the rest, we may thank 
God that peace is at last in sight. 
But our eyes should be on Eng- 
land,* with the lesson of Spain in 
our hearts. The day may well come 
when the crimes of our capitalism, 


3 Eprrontat Note: And to the United States. 


4 Eprrontat Nore: Again—and on the United 
States. 
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and the intransigence and stupidity 
of our capitalists, will throw open 
the way to a Communist revolution; 
the day may come when fear of 
Communism will induce many to 
turn for defense to Fascism. If we 
are to find ourselves eventually 
faced with a conflict in which 
Communism is on one side, and 
capitalism and something like Fas- 
cism on the other, what attitude are 
we to adopt? That is the question 
we have to be prepared to answer. 
Are we to side wholeheartedly with 
the forces of capitalism, of intran- 
sigent refusal to remedy injustice, 
of reaction, of all the vested inter- 
ests, because on the other side are 
included the followers of Marx, and 
despite the fact that on that same 
side are arrayed the forces of the 
suffering poor, the bewildered, the 
victims of vested privilege and en- 
trenched injustice, all those who 
have been embittered by years of 
hopelessness and helplessness — in 
a word, the poor, the poor of Christ, 
the poor of whom it was said that 
whatsoever we do to the least of 
them we do it unto Him? Are we 
to do our best, with our unsavory 
allies, to destroy them, because they 
have been led into alliance with the 
enemies of Christ? Perhaps it will 
be harder, then, for us to simplify; 
perhaps we shall realize more deep- 
ly and clearly that human trage- 
dies are not patient of facile classi- 
fications, that only God can shoul- 
der the task of separating sheep 
from goats; perhaps we shall learn 
wisdom from the bitter recognition 
that our friends are killing our 
friends; perhaps! 


* * * * 


First the Spaniards, then the 
Jews. One would have thought, of 
the Jewish problem, that here at 














least was an issue about which 
Catholics would be in fervent agree- 
ment: a perfectly clear-cut case of 
persecution of the innocent, a per- 
secution which left them homeless 
and in many cases starving. Chris- 
tians are expected to clothe the 
naked and harbor the harborless. 
There could surely be no possible 
room for dispute. It was the Jew- 
ish people who were chosen by God 
in order that, after many centuries 
of struggle and favor, sin and for- 
giveness, the Christ should be born 
among them. It was the Jewish 
people to whom were given, and 
who guarded and preserved, the 
books which we as Christians re- 
gard as part of divine revelation. 
It was the Jewish people who 
evolved a mysticism, a liturgy, a 
poetry, which are part of our heri- 
tage. It was over the capital of the 
Jewish people that Jesus wept. It 
was of the Jewish people that St. 
Paul wrote: “Hath God rejected His 
people? God forbid; for I also am 
an Israelite, of the seed of Abra- 
ham, of the tribe of Benjamin. God 
hath not rejected His people whom 
He foreknew.” If we are bound to 
all men by charity, to the Jews we 
are bound by triple bonds. 

It was not our part as Christians 
to vituperate those who initiated 
the persecution of the Jews. It was 
our business to recognize that the 
Jewish problem is a problem; and 
to try, not by words but by deeds, 
to help in solving it. But above all 
it was our business not to judge the 
Jewish question in terms of a pre- 
conceived political alignment. In 
fact, the old technique was labori- 
ously applied. The one enemy is 
Communism; whatever is fighting 
Communism is true and right and 
Christian; and the enemies of Com- 
munism’s enemies must be, if not 
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Communists themselves, at least 
allied to Communism. Germany is 
fighting Communism; Germany is 
also fighting the Jews; therefore the 
Jews are, if not Communists, at 
least in league with the Commu- 
nists. And so we should not waste 
overmuch sympathy with the home- 
less children whom this country 
has received and helped, or the old 
men and women starving on the 
frontiers and unable to find a home; 
we should beware of humanitarian- 
ism, which enlists the sympathies 
of the soft-hearted in order to trap 
them into seconding the Communist 
cause. Just as China is synony- 
mous with Communism, because 
Japan is at war with China, and 
Japan is a member of the anti- 
Comintern Pact,® so, Jewry is more 
or less synonymous with Commu- 
nism, because Germany is a mem- 
ber of the anti-Comintern Pact. In- 
deed, it is not beyond some of the 
exponents of the system of sim- 
plisme pur to argue that there are 
three enemies of national liberty, 
Communism, international finance, 
and Jewry (including the League of 
Nations), and that these three, be- 
ing all international, are one. (It 
has not occurred to them, apparent- 
ly, that Fascism is also interna- 
tional—according at least to the ex- 


5 This is perhaps the worst, and most tragic, 
example of false simplification that we have 
so far had to witness. Twelve years ago there 
was danger of Communism in China; in 
March, 1938, Bishop Yu-Pin was able to state 
categorically: “China is in no way Commu- 
nist. I am happy to be able to go still fur- 
ther in my assertion and to state: China is 
in no danger of becoming Communist.” She 
has fought internal Communism, and over- 
come it in spite of having her attention dis- 
tracted by Japanese attacks—and, as the 
Bishop points out, “the Communist and the 
Japanese attacks always occurred simultane- 
ously, indicating a carefully thought out plan” 
(Cf. The Voice of the Church in China, Long- 
mans, 1938). All this—and much more—has 
not prevented a campaign of dishonesty and 
falsehood, the aim of which is to estrange 
public sympathy from China in its hour of 
agony. 
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plicit statement of Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley. Moreover, they do not go to the 
logical conclusion, and align the 
Church with these enemies, for the 
Church, too, is international; 
though others have been more logi- 
cal.) 

The Jewish problem is a prob- 
lem; which means that if we try 
to simplify it we are refusing to 
face it. We are concerned with it, 
not because it is our business to 
pass judgment on other nations, but 
because the attitude of other na- 
tions is being advocated in this 


country. What ought our attitude 
to be? 
What is the case against the 


Jews? Ultimately, it is a question 
of economics. The myth of race 
may be brought into play: the real- 
ity behind it is money. The Jews, 
as a people, have a genius for 
finance; it is easy to point to this 
and that industrial or financial con- 
cern and to demonstrate that it is 
in the hands of the Jews. It is easy 
to make out a case for the conten- 
tion that when we say that a peo- 
ple is enslaved to vested interests, 
to an oligarchy of wealth, we mean 
in fact to a Jewish clique. And if 
we were to liquidate the Jews, but 
leave our industrial and commer- 
cial system unaltered, should we be 
in better case? Are we to lay the 
injustices of our system at the door 
of the Jews because the Jews take 
advantage of that system as well as 
the Gentiles? If there were no 
Jews to form the oligarchy of 
wealth, it would be formed exclu- 
sively by the Gentiles; and we 
should remain exactly where we 
were before. The Jews boast of the 
fact that their principle is: If a 
Gentile allow himself to be cheated, 
that is his affair. Is such a prin- 

6 Eprrontat Notre: And in the United States. 
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ciple unheard of in the commercial 
world of the Gentiles? And when 
we talk thus of the Jews, what in 
fact do we mean? Simply some 
Jews, just as we mean some Gen- 
tiles. There are anti-social Jews as 
there are anti-social Gentiles. And 
what of the multitude of Jews to 
whom these censures could not, by 
the widest stretch of imagination, 
be applied? Perhaps they, too, have 
in them another cause of hatred, 
perhaps of unconscious fear and 
even envy. For they have in their 
blood the knowledge of and thirst 
for God. In a world which has sold 
itself to the relative and the mun- 
dane, the Jew is faithful to the ab- 
solute, to the Kingdom of God 
which for him has not yet come but 
is surely to come. In a world which 
for him is without the Cross and 
the Resurrection, a world which 
Jahveh has not yet seen fit to visit 
and redeem, a world therefore still 
given over to the power of Satan, 
the Jew clings with the strength of 
centuries to the promise that was 
made to Abraham and to his seed. 
As behind the calm and the wisdom 
and the peace of China—which so 
infuriates its vulgarian enemies— 
lie the thousands of years of con- 
templation and prayer, so behind 
the invincible long-suffering of a 
ceaselessly persecuted people lie the 
thousands of years of mysticism, of 
deep and trusting worship of the 
one God. And that faith and mysti- 
cism and worship is a reproach to 
a world which has made to itself 
false images: the hatred of the 
Western peoples for the people of 
Israel is, in the deepest sense, an 
odium theologicum. 

There is a Jewish problem. It 
may, at any time in history, become 
true that Jews are absorbing an 
overwhelming percentage of the 
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best places in commerce or in the 
professions. That is the problem; 
and it has to be faced. But a prob- 
lem child is not the proper object 
of hate; we are being urged to hate 
the Jews because they give rise to a 
problem. And we are being urged 
to hate by the colére des imbéciles, 
which once again makes no distinc- 
tion, refuses to admit complexity, 
and insists on regarding the good 
and the bad, the true sons and the 
false sons of a great race together, 
as a threat to our civilization or our 
national security. 

“Difficult not to be struck by the 
extraordinary bassesse of the main 
lines of anti-semitic propaganda. 
Men who denounce the world-con- 
spiracy of Jewry for the enslave- 
ment of the nations, the ritual mur- 
ders, the universally subversive ac- 
tivities of the Jews, due to the 
teaching of the Talmud; men who 
explain that Jewish hysteria is the 
cause of all the ills suffered by the 
dolichocephalic blond with the blue 
eyes (characteristics of the superior 
races in which however, unhappily, 
black eyes and brown hair are most 
common), or that the Jews are 
united as one man in the effort to 
corrupt morally, and subvert politi- 
cally, the structure of Christendom, 
as the (obviously forged) Proto- 
cols of Sion manifestly show; in a 
word, men who know that all Jews 
are bloated with gold, and that 
everything would be perfect if once 
and for all this unclean race were 
exterminated; these men seem to 
have been born for the purpose of 
demonstrating that it is impossible 
to hate the Jewish people and re- 
main intelligent.” 7 

But the world is not to the in- 
telligent. If it were, we should not 
be tempted to despair by the spec- 


7 Maritain: Questions de Conscience, p. 59. 
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tacle of millions of human beings 
in every quarter of the globe being 
forced to flee from their homes in 
obedience to a conflict which they 
do not understand. The hot winds 
of the righteous anger of imbecility 
turn the wheels of our monstrous 
Insanity Fair; and, as usual, the 
poor are crushed. 

What the tradition of centuries 
has called Our Mother the Church 
is not a Juggernaut. If, in our fight 
with the enemies of religion, we 
crush, for the sacred sake of sim- 
plicity, those who might have 
looked to her—or indeed did look 
to her—for help and succor, we are 
not doing the work of Christ. A 
great Pope has just been taken from 
us, whose dream was to see the 
peace of Christ established in the 
kingdom of Christ. But the heavens 
resound with the cries of the inno- 
cent and the bewildered for whom 
Christ died, the victims of ruthless 
simplifications. Pius XI., whose 
fides intrepida refused to compound 
with one evil because he attacked 
its opposite, condemned alike the 
crimes of anti-semitism and the 
crimes of financial oligarchy, the 
errors of totalitarianism whether of 
Left or of Right; and the truth to 
which incessantly he reverted in 
his teaching was that what is of 
greatest value on earth is the hu- 
man person, whose end is God. 
Shall we ever learn that the Church 
is the Mother of men, that she 
stands waiting to welcome all poor 
sinners, including ourselves, and 
that we shall not come to know her 
ourselves, nor help in the work 
which is her destiny, if we persist 
in attempting to dismiss with a 
label thousands of her actual or 
potential children lest the complexi- 
ties of the human soul and the hu- 
man drama put too great a strain 
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upon the intelligence of the press? 

It is difficult to achieve the ob- 
jectivity of the large-scale observer. 
It is difficult to be sane in a world 
filled with folly. It is difficult, 
when the shout of anger goes up, 
to remain silent. And if we do hold 
out against the simplifications of 
propaganda—it is easy to accuse us 
of treachery and pride. But there 
is nothing easy about truth. It is 
not the realists who live in a dream 
world of comforting wish-fulfill- 
ments. The realists force them- 
selves to see the world as it really 
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is, in all the confusion and bewil- 
derment and sorrow that folly has 
brought upon it; and their only 
hope for the future is in Him Who 
sees the world of men, not in terms 
of facile labels and simplified for- 
mulae, but in terms of individual 
humans beings, each in himself the 
object of love, the hairs of whose 
head are numbered; in Him Who 
was wounded for our iniquities and 
bruised for our sins, so that the 
chastisement of our peace was up- 
on Him; and by His bruises we are 
healed. 


BARGAIN 


By GERTRUDE JANE Copp 


HE woods are full of music 

With concert tickets free, 
And the simplest forest flower 
Is perfume from Araby. 


For Spring’s the time for bargains 
In shops and gardens, too. 

Give me your hand upon it— 

I would have one with you. 


Now should you die before me 
When Spring is on the way, 
I'll gather all the blossoms 
On the path we walked today. 


And then I’ll sit beside you 
Deep in the soft young grass, 
And weave you a lovely garland 
Like any country lass. 


But if I’m first a-dying 
This is what you must do: 
Come scatter Aves round me— 


Will you? And a little rue? 











LOS MOLINOS 


By Mary HuTcHISON 


T was the feast of the Annunci- 

ation. Father Bernardo del Rey 
leaned over the pulpit in the village 
church of Los Molinos—his thin 
hands twitching, a gesture that was 
so characteristic of him. He was 
always at a disadvantage in the pul- 
pit—and now he had them all 
against him—all that little group of 
black-gowned peasantry. 

He always weighed every word 
before he spoke it, with a self-con- 
sciousness born of his Roman days 
at the seminary when he had faced 
the other students and the great Fa- 
ther Geronimo himself. . . . Words 
always failed him, failed to express 
the burning thoughts, the hidden 
eloquence that was buried in his 
heart. At Rome at the thought of 
the Incarnation he had wept—he 
had seen it all so clearly, had seen 
Mary’s face transfigured with joy— 
“And the Word was made flesh”— 
had heard the beating of angels’ 
wings. But how to say it, how to 
explain the hidden joy that he felt, 
how to make others feel as he did? 
Words failed him; they always did. 
He groped clumsily among them 
and could only bring forth the poor- 
est oratory. His colleagues had 
smiled condescendingly whenever 
he began. Would he, at least, keep 
to the text of his sermon? 

When he was ordained his su- 
periors had sent him forth to the 
ministry with many misgivings. 
His heart was all in the work, they 
realized, but he would never “draw 
fish from the sea.” Poor little Fa- 
ther del Rey, with his fine long face 


of a scholar and his twitching 
hands. What did it avail him that 
he was a Spanish grandee’s son, 
that one of his sisters was the Con- 
desa de Menguado, what did it avail 
him that he was rich in worldly 
goods, when he could never give 
outlet to the fevers of his soul? 

He had sweated over the compo- 
sition of his first sermon with all 
the pent-up eagerness of his eight- 
een years. It was to be a trial ser- 
mon preached to priestly young- 
lings, like himself. He was to speak 
of Joseph, not the Joseph of tradi- 
tion with the lily in his hand, but 
of that greater, little-known Joseph 
into whose keeping the Son of God 
had come. The occasion had been 
forever stamped in his brain, like 
a burning shame. How exultantly 
he had walked up the steps to the 
pulpit then to face row upon row of 
young seminarists in that friendly, 
warm atmosphere. They were 
ready to drink in what he said to 
them, for their souls were on fire 
as his was. 

He had opened his mouth, then— 
oratory had fled. Only his poor 
hands had twitched, it was as if the 
rest of him were dead. At last he 
had spoken: “Joseph,” he said, and 
how strange his voice had sounded, 
“was a just man.” 

The expectant faces around him 


swam, became a misty sea. He 
cleared his throat, began again: 
“Joseph was a just man.” He 


stopped. He could not go on. 
In the silence that followed he 
was racked with anguish, he could 
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not even voice an inward prayer for 
help. To the utter consternation of 
his audience he had run in sudden 
panic down the pulpit steps and out 
of the chapel. He had taken refuge 
in his tiny room, and, once there, 
had buried his head in his hands 
and wept. 


At his request he had been ap- 
pointed parish priest of this village 
of Los Molinos, “The Windmills,” 
which lay to the southeast of Ma- 
drid—far enough from that luxury- 
loving sister of his and from his 
old father. Once a month he used 
to go to his sister’s to dinner and a 
grand affair it was—wine of the 
best and viands such as the people 
of Los Molinos had never seen even 
in their wildest dreams. Los Mo- 
linos, little, cherished village of sim- 
ple souls, so simple that they saw 
nothing imperfect in his sermons. 

Only now, since the Reds had 
taken Madrid, had there been un- 
easiness among them. The rougher, 
godless kind had swarmed his 
church of late and sometimes they 
had interrupted his sermon with 
sniggers and offensive comments. 
Then his sensitive hands had 
twitched all the more and his voice 
had faltered in the midst of telling 
them that they must “love one an- 
other” and that the Lord had said: 
“Give away all and follow Me.” 

“Say, would he take away even 
the little we have? Just like the 
dirty aristocrat that he is!”—they 
muttered behind his back, for the 
word had gone round that he was 
the son of a grandee. He had done 
his best to hide it in the past but 
now it was a secret no longer. Had 
they not taken his sister, the famous 
Countess, who underfed her serv- 
ants, to prison, had they not killed 
that swine his father? 
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Sorrow can be a fearful thing. It 
had made deep furrows down Fa- 
ther del Rey’s face and he stam- 
mered oftener during his sermon, 
since his father’s death. 

Pedro, his sacristan, had urged 
him to escape, whilst there was 
time. 

“Padre, if you don’t go they will 
get you in the end. You know what 
they have done to the priests in Ma- 
drid—accursed assassins!” 

“I will not go Pedro. Who will 
say Mass for my little ones? They 
have been loyal up to now. Have 
they not looked up to me all these 
years, have they not stood my bad 
sermons?” 

“Some of them are not looking up 
to you now, Padrecito, some snig- 
ger at your sermons. They are like 
tigers and the smell of martyrs’ 
blood whets their appetite. Besides, 
have you not done enough for them 
already, for each of them individu- 
ally?” 

But Father del Rey put up a si- 
lencing hand. 

“We must not speak about that. 
They must never know. It was a 
duty in my case, an atonement for 
the powers I have always lacked. 
Had they had another priest to min- 
ister to them all these years their 
hearts by now might have been a 
great deal softer. I have never had 
the gift of oratory, Pedro; I cannot 
even convince them with simple 
speech such as theirs!” 


And so he was still preaching to 
them on this feast of the Annun- 
ciation from the rough-hewn pine 
pulpit that was a gift from his sis- 
ter to the church of Los Molinos, 
looking at their faces, rough, unso- 
phisticated. Peasants were pure 
and innocent, like little children. 
They were nearer to paradise since 
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they were surrounded by God’s own 
mother nature where He saw to it 
that the seeds grew and flourished, 
giving forth natural manna for 
their earthly needs. 

“My children,” he said to them, 
“it is a cruel war, we are passing 
through hard times this winter. 
But we must not lose faith and 
confidence in our great Father 
above....” 

At first there was complete si- 
lence, broken only now and then by 
the coughing of a child, then slow- 
ly, almost imperceptibly, like the 
wind rising before the breaking of 
a storm, a whispering began in dif- 
ferent parts of the little church... . 
It became a gibe, an open snigger. 
A few of his enemies had come, as 
usual, to mock him, disbelievers, 
men who were not from Los Mo- 
linos, for Madrid was sending her 
emissaries to the outlying villages, 
“to purify the country,” as they 
termed it. 

These militiamen had formed 
friendships with the godless of Los 
Molinos. There was Tomas Elcano, 
for instance, who, although a good 
man in principle, had always re- 
fused to come to church because his 
daughter Maria was born misshapen 
and had to limp to school. “If there 
is a God such as that daft Del Rey 
priest would have you believe,” he 
would tell his neighbors, “He would 
not have made Maria like this!” 

He had taken to drinking of late. 
He would spend most of the day at 
the local Inn “Tres Estrellas” drink- 
ing with a few colleagues like him- 
self and swaggeringly reading ac- 
counts of Government victories. He 
was good material for the militia- 
men who came from Madrid. With 
their help he had formed a Commit- 
tee. “The Committee of Free Men 
of Los Molinos,” they called it, and, 
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by way of flattery, they had named 
Elcano their leader and head of the 
new Committee. 

In his bouts of drunkenness in 
“Tres Estrellas” he had given them 
valuable information about all the 
important elements of the little vil- 
lage. 

“That daft priest Del Rey,” he 
had grumbled, “cannot even preach 
a good sermon, yet these good peo- 
ple are like driven sheep. They lis- 
ten and drink in all he says... 
sheep—sheep, nothing but sheep. 
Now I am quite different. I have 
never allowed my Maria to step in- 
side the church, not once, Camara- 
das!” 

They patted him on the back and 
called him patriot. 

“Tell us, Comrade Captain,” one 
of them asked him, “that Del Rey 
priest, is he not a relative of the 
filthy ‘Carca’ we bumped off two 
months ago?” 

“A son; and his sister is the Con- 
desa de Menguado who is now 
scouring dishes in the Model Prison 
—a fine family tree!” 

“Del Rey...” the militiaman 
mused, A wealthy family from all 
accounts. This was profitable busi- 
ness — most of the little villages 
round about could not yield such 
booty. 

It was after this that the church 
of Los Molinos became the scene of 
action. They went there every day, 
especially on feast days, when there 
was a sermon. Slowly but surely 
they worked up the feelings of the 
people by means of gibes and dark 
hints. Gradually a cloak of un- 
popularity fastened on Father del 
Rey’s shoulders. They were no 
longer the sheep and he the shep- 
herd—he had become their wolf al- 
most overnight, although some 
among them did not quite know the 
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reason why. They knew, of course, 
that he was an aristocrat’s son. The 
aristocrats had become a kind of 
bogy-man to them, something to 
frighten their children with, to 
quell their insubordination. Some 
of the most ignorant virtually be- 
lieved that aristocrats had tails, like 
Lucifer, and even sported horns. 
And Father del Rey was an aristo- 
crat’s son. 

Some there were who remained 
stanch to him, but they were in the 
minority and dared not voice their 
thoughts. 

The militiamen and Tomas El- 
cano had chosen today, the feast of 
the Annunciation, to perpetrate the 
deed. For a whole month they had 
worked, had even bribed people to 
gibe at Father del Rey during his 
sermon. Now the time was ripe. 


Father Bernardo del Rey looked 
down anxiously at them from his 
pulpit. He did not fear death. It 
was not that which accounted for 
the hollow feeling in his heart. He 
had failed them. His ministry had 
been of no avail. He had all those 
simple hearts at his disposal but he 
could not mold them. 

“My children....” He was 
speaking to them gently, and yet he 
read his death in their eyes. 

At last the interruptions and the 
gibes produced the required effect. 
The sermon was at an end. He 
turned to them and blessed them— 
“In nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti.” Then he added: 
“Into your hands O Lord...” 

As he came down the steps of the 
pulpit Tomas Elcano and two mi- 
litiamen came forward to meet 
him. 

It was Elcano who pronounced 
sentence. 

“You are to die, Bernardo del 
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Rey. The Committee of Free Men 
of Los Molinos has found you guilty 
of treachery to your people.” 

Father del Rey showed no emo- 
tion. He merely bent his head in 
assent and clasped his hands in a 
gesture of resignation. He had 
made his peace with God—they 
could kill him. 

But Pedro, his sacristan, ran for- 
ward and fell on his knees before 
him. 

“Padre ... Padrecito. Speak to 
them ... don’t let them kill you like 
this!” 

Padre del Rey checked him. 

“I could never move them from 
the pulpit, Pedro—neither can | 
now. Perhaps the sacrifice of my 
life may do what my oratory has 
failed to do all these years.” 

He blessed his faithful Peter, who 
had never denied him, then walked 
erect between Elcano and the mi- 
litiamen to the sacristy. 

He was allowed to hold his little 
crucifix when the end came. They 
shot him standing with it held high 
in his hands. He fell, still holding 
it, and when they turned him over 
they noticed that the strained, 
racked expression had left his face, 
as if smoothed by a mother’s hand. 

They left Pedro with the body 
and followed Elcano, eager to start 
the search. They must ransack 
the place now that the coast was 
clear. 

Soon, in the sacristy, pande- 
monium reigned. The vestments 
and altar cloths lay heaped on the 
floor. They pulled out drawers, 
scattered papers. ... 

At last the leader of the militia- 
men swore triumphantly: 

“By all that’s—! Here are the 
little money bags!” 

He held a wad of notes in his 
hand. 
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“An aristocrat’s wealth for us, 
Comrades,” he chanted. “Hey! El- 
cano! Does not your belly sing in 
anticipation of the feed—ola, ola. 
... What is the matter, have you 
been struck dumb?” 

For Elcano was not paying the 
slightest heed to him. He was bend- 
ing over some papers he had found 
and he was looking strange—not 
the usual Elcano, not the Elcano 
who had bragged in the Los Molinos 
Inns, who had delivered Bernardo 
del Rey into his killers’ hands. 

“What is it man, what is it?” 

Slowly Elcano raised his head 
and stared at the man who faced 
him. 

“I must speak to the people in the 
church, from the pulpit,” he said. 

The militiaman grinned. 

“All right, Comrade Captain. If 
you will have your joke, we must 
humor you. Perhaps you would 
like someone to play the organ 
while you speak—that deaf Andres 
Lasala, who is such an artist.” 

“Yes, let him play. Deck the 
church. I have an announcement 
to make. Everyone must hear me 
—everyone, do you hear?” 

They humored him. The church 
was got ready. All the altar decked. 
Andres Lasala sat at the organ and 
played softly. It was a grand mock- 
ery, the militiamen thought. Why, 
this man, Elcano, was a genius. He 
could stage things all right. 

The church was lit as on its most 
festive occasions. Some pious 
women wept — remembering other 
days—but the little wooden angels 
round the altar, newly dusted and 
brightened up, seemed to be smiling 
up at heaven. 

Tomas Elcano walked heavily up 
the pulpit steps, and a great hush 
fell on the spectators. 
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To the solemn, slow accompani- 
ment of the organ he spoke — he 
looked transfigured: 

“Friends,” he said, “I have gath- 
ered you here together to make 
something known to you, something 
you must never forget, as long as 
you live! 

“For twenty years every needy 
man, woman and child of Los Mo- 
linos has received help from an un- 
known friend. Someone who knew 
the individual needs of every one of 
you and who cared for all but would 
not reveal himself. Help came in 
the shape of mysterious little en- 
velopes addressed to each. My 
Maria, my little cripple, received a 
goodly portion every month. For 
years we have not known who this 
great giver was. Now I, Elcano, 
know. I know because I have been 
through the papers in this sacristy, 
have come across the little enve- 
lopes, ready for fresh distribution. 
Have seen the lists he had prepared. 
I know now who was our protector, 
the only one who really cared for 
us. ... And today we have killed 
him in his church, friends. We 
have killed a saint!” 

His voice rose higher and higher 
and was choked with sobs. 

One moment he was speaking to 
them .. . the next, a shot rang out, 
for one of the militiamen leveled 
his gun and took aim... . 

He fell, rolling down the pulpit 
steps, covered with blood. . . . They 
had killed him, his voice was stilled. 
But the church was alive and fes- 
tive, all lit up with little candles, 
like a huge Christmas tree. The or- 
gan player was deaf, as deaf as a 
door post. He had not heard the 
shot and so, while the wooden an- 
gels smiled and the church looked 
festive the organ chanted on... . 






































































the working classes.” 


T is useful, in the early months 

of the New Year, to take stock of 

some of the outstanding features of 

the year that is concluded. Such a 

viewpoint helps towards a balanced 

estimate of what we may expect in 

1939; and never were balance and 

an informed judgment more needed 

than today. Such a retrospect also 

helps towards a considered pre- 

paredness for possible social and 

other developments to come. One 

definite feature of 1938, in the Eng- 

lish-speaking countries of America 

and Great Britain, has been the nu- 

. merical increase, and the propa- 

| ganda initiative of the Communist 

Party. Here are some figures 

demonstrating the Party increase. 

It is greatly to be desired that sim- 

ilar figures be obtained concern- 

ing that active opposite group of 

the Communist Party and of the 

h Third International, namely the 

i Fourth International, or “Trotsky- 

ism.” There is reason to believe 

that this revolutionary International 

is far more significant than the ma- 

jority of people imagine. There is 

no mystery about the recent prog- 

ress of the English-speaking Com- 

munist Parties of Europe and 
America. 

The C. P. U. S. A., the Communist 
Party of the United States of 
America, held its Tenth Convention 
in New York, last May. It regis- 
tered a growth of Party member- 
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By G. M. GoppEN 


“Democracy is nothing but endless mockery, and soulless oppression of 


—Lenin, Third Soviet Congress, January, 1918. 


ship from 40,000 in 1936, to 75,000 
today. Further, it registered a 
growth in the membership of the 
“Young Communist League” from 
10,000 in 1936, to 20,000 today. 
Those are figures which no Ameri- 
can citizen, least of all the Catholics 
of America, can regard with any 
satisfaction. Neither can the growth 
of Communism, with its militant 
atheism, and its doctrines of class- 
war, hatred, and violence, among 
the colored citizens of the United 
States be looked upon with com- 
placency. This is the official com- 
ment on the Negro representation 
at the Tenth Convention: “No na- 
tion-wide convention, containing a 
mixed delegate assembly in the 
U. S. has ever had such a large 
Negro delegation. The hundred and 
one Negro delegates constituted the 
largest ever to attend the Party 
congresses, and is a reflection of the 
growth of the work, and influence 
of the Party among the Negro peo- 
ple.”* It is well also to place on 
record the fact that every one of the 
forty-eight States, and the terri- 
tories of Alaska and of Hawaii, 
were represented at the Convention; 
and that fifty-nine per cent of the 
delegates were Trade Union mem- 
bers. ; 

The Convention followed faith- 


1Communist International, Vol. XVI., 8. 
Pp. 152, sqq. Tenth Convention of the C. P. 
U. S. A. 











fully the “Trojan Horse” policy of 
the Comintern, in the selection of a 
“clear and practical program” of 
building up a “democratic front ‘for 
jobs, security, democracy, and 
peace.’” A great effort was made 
to induce Catholics to combine with 
Communists in this “democratic 
front,” an effort already fully dealt 
with in THE CATHOLIC Wor_Lp; ? 
and it was claimed that “more 
Catholics are joining the Party.” 
The atmosphere of the Convention 
justifies the comment of the Chi- 
cago Tribune (June 12, 1938) that 
“the Communist Party of America 
pretends to have become an Ameri- 
can democratic party.” It is safe 
to say that Communism is never so 
dangerous as when it emits a 
smoke-screen of “democracy.” 
Four months later, in Septem- 
ber, the Communist Party of Great 
Britain was holding its Fifteenth 
Congress in England. It is instruc- 
tive to note the identity of program 
between the two Parties; an iden- 
tity betraying very clearly the com- 
mon origin of that program, in Mos- 
cow. For it cannot be reiterated 
too often that every Communist 
Party throughout the world is un- 
der the strictest obedience to the 
dictates of the Communist Interna- 
tional (Programme of the Commu- 
nist International. English Edition. 
Constitution and Rules. Pp. 66, 
sqq.). “Our Congress,” affirmed the 
English Communist leader Harry 
Pollitt, “has been one of unity and 
struggle to secure peace and de- 
mocracy for the workers and people 
of Britain.” The leader of the Eng- 
lish Young Communist League pro- 
tested against the “slander” that 
Communists were anti-religious; 
and repeated word for word the 


2 Tue Carnoric Wortp, September, 1938. Pp. 
686, sqq. 
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statement made at the Convention 
of the C. P. U. S. A., concerning the 
religious tolerance of Soviet Russia. 

Both the protest and the state- 
ment imply confidence in an im- 
mense ignorance on the part of the 
American and English participants 
in these gatherings. For the Pro- 
gramme of the Communist Interna- 
tional, which is binding on all Com- 
munists of whatever nationality, 
lays down the absolute necessity of 
waging war on religion; and the 
practice of religion has been 
stamped out almost as thoroughly 
in Soviet Russia as it has been 
stamped out in Red Spain. The 
factual evidence in both cases is 
overwhelming. It may be well to 
recall some recent accounts from 
Soviet Russia, regarding the atti- 
tude of the U.S.S.R. to religion. 

A new “anti-God” campaign was 
launched in the Soviet Union in 
October, 1937, in the course of which 
two metropolitans, an archbishop, 
and four bishops were arrested. 
One of the counts in the indictment 
of these prelates was that they had 
prayed for the repose of the souls 
of Marshal Tukhachevsky and of 
“other enemies of the people.” An- 
other crime laid to their charge 
was that of encouraging Bible read- 
ing by collectivized peasants; “and 
their pernicious activity has spread 
so far, it is said, that people have 
been observed recently reading the 
Bible even in trains.”* A year ago 
we find it reported that “the fresh 
Soviet anti-religious activity has 
been intensified. . . . For scope in- 
deed the present campaign scarcely 
has a parallel since the onslaught 
on the clergy which accompanied 
and followed Pravda’s announce- 
ment in March, 1923: ‘We have de- 
clared war on the denizens of 


8 London Times, January 10, 1938. 
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Heaven.’” At this date the Soviet 
press reported trials, liquidations, 
and arrests in almost every part of 
the U.S.S.R.; and mentioned as 
those involved Orthodox Russians, 
Protestants, Catholics, Baptists, 
Evangelicals, Adventists, and Mos- 
lems. 

That would seem to be a fairly 
comprehensive attack on religion.‘ 
But the militants of Soviet Russia 
were not content with these efforts. 
In July last the Red Army newspa- 
per, the Red Sitar, was demanding 
an intensification of anti-religious 
propaganda. It is useful to note, 
also, that the anti-religious propa- 
ganda in the U.S.S.R. is now carried 
on “with the active help of the Com- 
munist Party.”* Thus we find the 
Partiinoe Stroitelstvo, No. 4, 1938, 
pointing out that the “Party Organ- 
isations” had undertaken to im- 
prove the work of anti-religious 
propaganda, which was defined as 
“a key sector of the ideological 
front.” It is curious, by the way, 
how persistently the “peace-loving” 
Communists adopt a military vo- 
cabulary. And last year the famous 
Soviet “Union of the Militant God- 
less” declared, in Article Three of 
an amended Constitution, that “the 
Union conducts its work under the 
direction of the Communist Party, 
and in close contact with the Young 
Communist League.” * These offi- 
cial statements preclude the possi- 
bility of any effort to dissociate 
Communism from the brutal vio- 
lence and blasphemies of the Soviet 
“Union of Militant Godless.” In a 
single issue of the Moscow daily 
paper Trud, of April 4th last, it 
was announced that an archbishop, 
a number of abbots, priests, dea- 

4 London Times, April 26, 1938. 


5 Contemporary Russia. Vol. 2. No.4. P. 450. 
6 Antireligionznik, No. 3, 1938. 
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cons and monks, and two nuns, had 
been arrested. We repeat that Com- 
munist leaders, both in America 
and in England, bank on an im- 
mense ignorance on the part of 
their hearers, when they deny the 
existence of religious persecution in 
Soviet Russia. 

The London Communist Congress 
of 1938, as we have seen, followed 
the American Convention very 
closely, in its demands “for unity, 
peace and democracy.” Thus the 
attractively jacketed Report of the 
London Congress bears the alluring 
title “For Peace and Plenty!” The 
principal section, by the English 
Communist leader Harry Pollitt, 
was on “Economic Security, Peace 
and Democracy.” The first resolu- 
tion presented to the Congress was 
on “Unity for Peace and Economic 
Security.” We find the English 
Communists posing as champions 
of the “cherished democratic rights 
of the British people”; and demand- 
ing a United Front in defense of 
British democracy, and of peace. 
This United Front, moreover, is to 
include common’ action with the 
French, German, and Italian prole- 
tariat. All this, of course, is the 
current policy and the program of 
the Communist Party of America. 
The leader of that Party has de- 
clared that “in the center, as the 
conscious moving and directive 
force of the United Front move- 
ment, in all its phases, stands the 
Communist Party.” The American 
Convention, last May, declared that 
the basis of the 1938 platform of 
the Party, “for building of the 
Democratic Front,” was the slogan: 
For Jobs, Security, Democracy, and 
Peace. 

Have the American and English 
Communists of today forgotten, we 
wonder, the denunciation of democ- 

















racy, and of those who would pro- 
mote Socialism by advocating de- 
mocracy, thundered forth by Lenin 
in January, 1918, at the Third So- 
viet Congress, at Petrograd: 


“You want democracy, although 
democracy is nothing but endless 
mockery, and soulless oppression of 
the working classes. Only official- 
dom could deny it, only men who 
have been asleep, preserving care- 
fully under their pillows their tat- 
tered old official textbook contain- 
ing instructions for the spreading 
of socialism.” 7 


The activities of the Convention 
of the Communist Party of Ameri- 
ca, held last May, and of the Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, held last September, 
are thus identical in regard to the 
colossal pretense of supporting “De- 
mocracy, Security, Peace”; and in 
the use of that favorite item of 
propaganda fiction, the assertion 
that Soviet Russia tolerates religion. 
There is identity also in the records 
of rapid advance in membership in 
both the English and the American 
Communist Parties. The American 
Party, as we have seen, has nearly 
doubled its numbers; the American 
Young Communist League has ex- 
actly doubled its strength. The fig- 
ures of the English Party were a 
mere 6,500 in 1935; this rose to 
12,250 in 1937, and to 15,750 last 
September. By January of this 
year the numbers reached 18,000 
and recruits were still coming in. 
The figures for the English Young 
Communist League have shown a 
Similar increase to those of the 
Communist Youth of America. The 


7 Spiridonova. I. Steinberg. P. 191. 


8It Can be *« Report of the Fourteenth 
Congress C. P. G. B.; For Peace and Plenty: 
Report of the Fifteenth Congress, C. P. G. B. 
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English Congress of 1937 an- 
nounced that the membership of 
the Y. C. L. “has more than 
doubled.” In 1938 the member- 
ship figure was the highest ever 
reached by the League; but prog- 
ress was reported as slow. Not- 
withstanding this, 500 new mem- 
bers were recorded for the single 
month of March, a year ago.® The 
circulation of the Communist Youth 
paper Challenge was doubled in 
eighteen months from January, 
1937, to September, 1938. 

The Secretary-General of the 
English Communist Party, Harry 
Pollitt, summed up the general 
position last January: “The Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain has 
entered 1939 stronger in experience, 
influence, and membership, than at 
any time in its existence.” 2° 

In view of the recent exposure ™ 
of the activities of Communistic 
“fellow travelers” in America, it is 
interesting to note that many new 
members have come into the Eng- 
lish Party via the “Left Book Club,” 
an organization cordially welcomed 
by the Secretary-General of the 
Party. The Left Book Club has 
enabled the Communist Party to 
make effective contact, for the first 
time, with some 50,000 members of 
the middle-class in England; and it 
is not surprising to learn that the 
membership of the Party has been 
recently recruited to an appreciable 
extent from the white - collared 
workers, young intellectuals and 
middle-class elements. 

It is essential, of course, in esti- 
mating the progress of Commu- 

9 Our Youth: Discussion Magazine of the 
Y. C. L., May, 1938; Report of the Central 


Committee, C. P. G. B., Fifteenth Congress, 
1938. 


10 Daily Worker, January 13, 1939. 


11 The United Front Exposed. League of 
Constitutional Government, New York City, 
November, 1938. 
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nism, whether in England or in 
America, to remember that the 
Party claims to be the “spearhead” 
of the masses; and that it acts with 
a relatively small membership. An 
expert comment on the English 
membership figures is that “One 
Communist may bring out a thou- 
sand non-Communists on strike, 
guide the policy and activities of a 
Left Book Club Group, or sway the 
decisions of a Trade Union Branch.” 
Moreover, today, in England there 
are no fewer than twenty-one or- 
ganizations affiliated to, or working 
in close connection with the Com- 
munist Party, including the Brilish 
Youth Peace Assembly, the Inter- 
national Peace Campaign, and the 
National Youth Peace Campaign 
which has organized a huge Youth 
Pilgrimage for “Peace and Free- 
dom.” The Communist organizers 
work indefatigably through these 
organizations; and the power of 
Communism as a disruptive force in 
religious, national, and industrial 
life must not be measured by the 
number of men and women actual- 
ly holding the Party Membership 
Card. 

In view of the professed peace 
policy of the Communist Parties it 
is useful to recall that during the 
European crisis of September, 1938, 
all the resources of the Communist 
Party were concentrated on the at- 
tempt to force England into war. 
During the crisis, moreover, this 
“War Party,” which had been short 
of money, suddenly acquired funds 
that enabled it to issue for free dis- 
tribution, a million and a half leaf- 
lets. It is worth recording also 
that, during last autumn, an Eng- 
lish Communist leader delivered a 
series of lectures at the Communist 
Training Center in London on 
“Strategy and Tactics”; and that 
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the lectures made it quite clear that, 
in the class struggle, “a violent 
struggle is inevitable . . . the work- 
ers will have to organize their own 
military elements . . . and there 
must be a central organisation with 
authority, which .. . of course can 
only be the Communist Party.” 


What is perhaps the most inter- 
esting range of Communist propa- 
ganda in England, during 1938, and 
a propaganda closely allied to the 
organization, by the workers, “of 
their own military elements,” does 
not appear to have been practiced 
to anything like the same extent in 
America. This is the emotional ap- 
peal made, in the pages of the Eng- 
lish Daily Worker, and at countless 
meetings all over England, for sup- 
port for the English Battalion of the 
International Brigade recently fight- 
ing in “Republican” Spain. It will 
be realized, of course, that while all 
members of the International Bri- 
gade were not Communists, still the 
Communist Parties of Europe and 
America were the main recruiting 
agencies for the Brigade; and that 
the organizer of the Brigade was 
André Marty, the _ well-known 
French Communist leader. The 
members of the British Section 
were recruited almost entirely by 
the Communist Party of Great Brit- 
ain. At one time the British Battal- 
ion numbered 800 men. The pages 
of the Communist Daily Worker, 
and of the Communist Youth paper 
Challenge have been filled with ac- 
counts of the heroic fighting of the 
Battalion; with tributes to the 
dead; and with appeals for cash for 
the “Dependents Aid Fund,” which 
has spent as much as £300 in a 
single day. Is it to be imagined 
that all this intensive activity, em- 
bracing no less than fifty-two coun- 
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tries from which the men were re- 
cruited, was only intended for the 
assistance of Red Spain? That 
would be paying a very poor com- 
pliment to the sense of proportion 
possessed by the organizers of in- 
ternational Communism. The real 
aim of this amazing example of in- 
ternationalism, an example which 
has cost the English dupes some 
500 dead on the battlefields of 
Spain, was a much more compre- 
hensive design. 

Let us see exactly what has hap- 
pened in England. The remnants 
of the 2,000 English fighters were 
given a resounding ovation when 
they detrained in London last De- 
cember. A few weeks later one of 
the largest halls in London was 
filled by an audience of nine thou- 
sand gathered together as a 
“National Memorial Meeting.” The 
dead were duly honored. Then the 
role to be played by the survivors 
became apparent. From that great 
meeting a convoy of propagandists 
set out, in vans equipped with loud- 
speakers, to tour England. On the 
first day of this tour, spent at the 
important seaport of Southampton, 
no less than seven meetings were 
held, including dock- and factory- 
gate meetings, and “informal talks 
over tea with leading people in the 
area, including leading churchmen, 
professors, students of the Univer- 
sity, doctors, and leaders of the 
Labour Movement.’? Day after day 
came enthusiastic reports of the 
civic receptions of the “convoy”; 
and of its progress in the principal 
towns of England, Scotland and 
Wales, under such slogans as “We 
have only changed our front,” “The 
fight is here, we must fight and we 
must win,” “The Brigade is back 
... we fight the enemies of our peo- 
12 Daily Worker, January 11, 1939. 
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ple.” The leaders who were with 
the men in Spain are quite clear 
about the value of this new fighting 
force, trained in hardship; accus- 
tomed to violence and bloodshed; 
and imbued with Communist doc- 
trine by the “political commissars” 
who were attached to the Brigade. 
This is what one of these political 
commissars writes concerning the 
unique value of this new propa- 
ganda machine: “When these men 
come back to England they will not 
be merely 300 fighters on the home 
front. The things they have lived 
through in Spain, the first-hand 
political experience they have had 
will make them a force in the Brit- 
ish Labour Movement that will have 
the widest possible effects.** It was 
another of these political commis- 
sars, attached to the International 
Brigade, who gave the course of lec- 
tures quoted above, on “Strategy 
and Tactics,” in which the inevita- 
bility of violence, in the class strug- 
gle, was affirmed. And, finally, it 
was the Secretary of the London 
District of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, who, in a speech de- 
livered at the Annual Congress of 
the L. D. P. C. last June declared, 
speaking of the International Bri- 
gade: 


“They have shown unity in ac- 
tion, standing shoulder to shoulder; 
when we wrest power, in the final 
days, we shall have our leaders in 
armed struggle, so that we can clear 
from the streets those who have 
held the working class back for 
generations.” 


Here is laid bare the ultimate de- 
sign of the Communist Interna- 
tional, in organizing the Interna- 
tional Brigade. Not to aid Spain, 
18 Daily Worker, November 7, 1938. 
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but to provide material for class- 
war battles, sharpening to civil 
war, in the correct Leninist progres- 
sion, were these men recruited, and 
sent out ruthlessly to face wounds, 
sickness, and death on many a 
stricken field in Spain. The Com- 
munist International was doubtless 
well satisfied if 300 out of every 
2,000 trained “fighters” — men ac- 
customed to the savage destruction 
of churches, the murder and tor- 
ture of priests, the wholesale dyna- 
miting of towns and villages, as 
well as to the bloodshed of the front 
line—were returned to their native 
countries. Is it merely a coinci- 
dence that already, in February of 
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the present year, bomb and arson 
outrages have broken out in Eng- 
land? 

A great Catholic historian, Lord 
Acton, lecturing on the French 
Revolution forty years ago, declared 
that “the appalling thing in the 
French Revolution is not the tumult 
but the design.” Even the most 
cursory retrospect of the activities 
of the Communist International, in 
America and in England, during the 
past year, reveals a design no less 
comprehensive than that which 
shook Europe in the eighteenth 
century; and the design, today, is 
skillfully adapted to the mood of 
the English-speaking peoples. 


REQUIEM 


By Mary BRENNAN CLAPP 


H°”’ lovely is your dwelling, now, my dear, 
In the far place of all the vanished fair! 


With April light of yesterday, with sound 
Of music carried to its perfect round; 


And the small joys with which we had to part; 
And your own smiles that comforted my heart— 


This is the consolation left me here, 
How lovely is your dwelling place, my dear! 
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By LEoNARD TWYNHAM 


HE words and phrases used in 
advertisements often constitute 
a profanation of religion. This 
brand of printed publicity shocks 
the Catholic sense of good taste. 
The result of a combination or 
juxtaposition of the sublime and the 
ridiculous is occasionally quite pa- 
thetically silly and often obnoxious. 
Commercial firms, presumably 
anxious to observe the canons of 
good taste, now and then practice 
bad taste to such an extent that 
their block and display ads, their 
covers and billboards, are actually 
guilty of exhibiting matter which 
borders on sacrilege. Not that the 
irreverence is intentional. The de- 
sire is to employ phraseology which 
will be popular, catchy and distinc- 
tive; but the manner in which the 
article on sale is connected with a 
Biblical allusion or holy season or 
sacred idea turns out to be incon- 
gruous, cheap and tawdry. The 
writers straining hard to be clever 
are unaware of the total connota- 
tion of the terms they use. The 
censorship of this sort of advertis- 
ing copy and method cannot well 
proceed from a League of Decency 
and a Holy Name Society, for the 
offense is beyond their scope. Yet 
the subtle error of irreligion is more 
than a peccadillo of judgment; it 
is a grave, rather than slight, sin 
against the sacramental claims of 
verbal dignity and accuracy. 
Simple examples are numerous. 
The slogan for a common razor ad 
is “The Answer to the Shaver’s 
Prayer.” This kind of salesman- 


ship does not indeed make the read- 
er hold up his hands in “holy hor- 
ror.” Yet how trite; surely not 
keen; certainly on the edge of abuse 
of a goodly word. Where does blas- 
phemy begin? Here is another case 
of worse taste: A toothpaste firm 
has in quotation marks on its tubes 
and cartons, “Your mouth will sing 
its praises.” Now, it makes no dif- 
ference whether the founder of the 
firm, who started the practice of 
broadcasting that publicity cry, 
wanted it to continue as a “quote” 
from his lips or as the repetition of 
a sentence which came to him 
while in church where he dreamed 
of his commercial venture as a re- 
ligious vocation; the fact remains 
that the phrase is derived from the 
Psalter where God is the obvious 
theme, and that its variation in this 
context is an obvious degradation 
of Scripture even when publicizing 
an excellent dentifrice. When first 
seeing it you feel like gritting your 
teeth in resentment. For another 
illustration, I call attention to a 
cigarette package which carries on 
a scroll below the coat of arms this 
time-honored Latin statement, “Jn 
hoc signo vinces.” The Knights 
Templars have no monopoly on this 
motto, but Christians may well pro- 
test, since history and tradition at 
once associate the phrase with Con- 
stantine and the eternal victory of 
the cross over emblems borne by 
pagan enemies. Nothing is gained 
by the removal of such a series of 
words from their ordinary context; 
and an ill odor is created even amid 
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the fragrance disseminated by a 
choice cigarette. 

The names of magazines and 
their advertising columns provide 
instances of similar disregard for 
the conventions of nicety. The 
twist of a Biblical text may seem 
trivial; but the trivial is near the 
trite; the trite near the cheap; and 
the cheap near the irreverent. If 
a cause is humanitarian, the adver- 
tisers and solicitors can be original 
without daring the devil’s shrewd- 
ness in trying to “quote Scripture 
to his purpose.” Ecclesiastical peri- 
odicals can fight infantile paralysis 
and cancer without resort to a com- 
mercial interpretation of the impli- 
cation of moral and spiritual and 
theological phrases, such as “There 
shall be Light” and “Faith, Hope 
and Charity,”—-which we find elabo- 
rated in curious paraphrases, dan- 
gerously near to parodies. Commit- 
tees and foundations promoting 
worthy causes should avoid ser- 
monettes based on questionable 
turns of texts from Holy Writ. In 
advocating life insurance and an- 
nuity bonds it is doubtful whether 
the admirable end justifies the 
means of using such a slogan as 
“Give to God before you give up the 
ghost,” including a phrase from the 
record of Calvary which is also a 
piece of slangy colloquialism. A 
specimen of inexcusable lightness 
of tone is the division of the word 
“Stage” in St. Age, and the publi- 
cation of such jingling rhymes as: 


“St. Nicholas, St. Valentine, 

Are trusty friends of yours and 
mine. 

But one’s behind and one’s ahead, 

So think of good St. Age instead. 

St. Age is kindness through and 
through, 

He lives to give you pleasure too.” 
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And so on with variations, “I bring 
you word of good St. Age,”—the re- 
punctuated title of a magazine. 
Maybe that helps to sell the periodi- 
cal; but I miss the point, the amuse- 
ment, the snappy appeal which the 
author intends, and see no reason 
why advertisers should condescend 
to such low-type schemes for get- 
ting subscriptions. 

Striking captions may be neces- 
sary to sell commodities and 
clothes. But I see no call for such 
headings as “Selfishness is not a 
sin,” and “Me, myself, and I will be 
selfish.” How frequently we read 
the line, “A picture with a moral,” 
-~an introduction followed by a 
scene which is decidedly immoral. 
We find reference to “character,” 
when the meaning is a brand of per- 
sonality entirely without character. 
The dizziest dames, the worst weak- 
lings, and the boldest criminals are 
mentioned as possessing “strength 
of character.” A film is titled for 
public consumption under the banal 
label of “Give Us This Night”—a 
slighting travesty on the petition 
from the Pater Noster. Whisky is 
advertised as an appropriate gifl 
for Father’s Day, with light regard 
for the paternal relationship,—“To 
Your Son,” “Drink Moderately,” 
and such semi-counsels under pre- 
tense of piety. 


Hotels, night clubs, beaches, sum- 
mer resorts, cabarets, and road- 
houses send out publicity through 
the mails, flyers telling how, in the 
midst of cocktails and dancing, the 
reader may see “beauty unadorned” 
and “the naked truth” in this world 
of unreality, how he may “‘oll in 
the sun” away from the “cares and 
conventions” of humdrum life. 
Some of these bulletins distributed 
to invite the “elite” are surely free 
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from the corruption of the porno- 
graphic literature which pours 
through the mails, but are none the 
less low-class and obnoxious. 

Placards and bills used in munici- 
pal and federal elections are often 
made worse than absurd by the in- 
troduction of a pietistic flare. A 
subway poster of this order should 
not be allowed: “Know the truth— 
Then re-elect Unemploy- 
ment: In 3 years 5,000,000 are back 
in their jobs. ‘And the truth shall 
make you free.’” By no stretch of 
religious imagination, even on the 
part of a person not so certain to- 
day about rugged individualism, 
can that text be considered fitting 
in connection with such a partisan 
war cry. A Highway Safety Con- 
ference selected winners from about 
1,000 posters entered in a contest. 
One of the pictures which was given 
wide recognition represented a traf- 
fic light where children were cross- 
ing a thoroughfare, and bore the 
caption, “Lead, Kindly Light.” In 
consideration of the origin and sig- 
nificance of that phrase, its relation 
to a profound experience in the life 
of Cardinal Newman, and its pres- 
ent meaning to those in the valley 
of the shadow, I submit that the 
judges grossly erred in taste. Why 
drag into a program for physical 
security words of such specific ref- 
erence to doubt and grief and lone- 
liness, words of defined connota- 
tion? Nothing valuable is thus add- 
ed to a simple idea which may be 
otherwise expressed. 

Sacred objects are often sold by 
a method which is culpable. The 
ads for St. Christopher medals for 
cars and planes are illustrations. 
St. Roch charms for the necks of 
dogs are also called to public atten- 
tion in a dubious manner. In such 
instances there is an element not 
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attune to the mood of the best re- 
ligious propriety. Announcements 
regarding such articles should be 
handled with delicacy. A southern 
merchant not long since offered for 
sale a special stock of “streamlined 
crucifixes.” A Manhattan dealer in- 
serted an ad in a magazine offering 
a “primitive madonna,” saying of 
the Virgin, after rather crude 
phraseology in matter of price, size, 
and style, “She may be used as a 
bottle too, with her removable head 
for a stopper.” Of course, such 
devices should never be invented; 
but if they exist as vulgar art ob- 
jects, they should be described with 
caution. 

At Christmas there is an excess 
of ads which fall within the cate- 
gory I condemn. “Peace on Earth, 
Good-Will to Men” is shown as a 
slogan for fancy foods, with a draw- 
ing which represents a butler bear- 
ing a boar’s head on a platter, and 
also as a slogan for liquor, with a 
picture of Puritans clinking steins 
of beer. Periodicals send out sub- 
scription blanks with the heading, 
“For Christmas’ Sake.” A suitcase 
is pictured with the inducing ulti- 
matum, “An inspired gift; he’ll 
never forgive you if you don’t give 
him this.” A fountain pen is of- 
fered thus: “The write gift for 
Christmas. Give it and you’ll ring 
the Christmas bell with anyone.” A 
monogrammed flannel robe is ac- 
companied with the dictum, “For a 
happy home on Christmas morn- 
ing.” A railroad lures passengers 
with the assurance, “For a jolly 
holiday go the carefree way.” Sala- 
cious pictures are presented as “The 
Beautiful .in Photography” — “pic- 
torial artistry” — “an ideal Christ- 
mas gift.” Dainty tokens for the 
Yule tree are listed in such words 
as, 





























“A green quadruped 

With cooky-shaped head 
Is a comical way 

Your gift to convey.” 


A “Merry-Go” musical rotating 
Christmas tree is advertised to pro- 
vide “old-fashioned Christmas 
cheer” as a centerpiece for the 
table; the tips of the branches are 
“delicately snow-frosted, the music- 
box in the base tinkles, ‘Silent 
Night, Holy Night.’” I feel sure the 
tree revolves and grinds out the 
carol in unseemly atmosphere at 
many a festal board not wholly in 
keeping with the mood of the sacred 
hymn. Jewelry is recommended 
for “this so-called sparkling sea- 
son.” Perfume is named as a par- 
ticularly fine present: “Christmas 
Lavender proclaiming a right royal 
Christmas”; “Christmas wouldn’t 
be Christmas without this per- 
fume”; “The Christmas gift Santa 
himself would give — subtle fra- 
grance—transforms an essence in- 
to an emotion.” But chiefly the 
liquor ads go beyond all bounds of 
considered propriety: A motto is 
taken from the scene of Borneo na- 
tives trading weapons, “It’s give 
and take.” Always the source of 
“good cheer” is prescribed as fire- 
water. “Let it convey your Christ- 
mas message.” “For a_ distin- 
guished merry Christmas give a 
jug.” “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” (A bitter jest 
when applied to intoxicants!) 
Such are the slogans printed with 
pictures showing various types of 
festivity and celebration in worldly 
fervidness. “Foaming with Christ- 
mas flavor. It’s a lusty beer — 
there’s Christmas cheer in every 
friendly glass.” “Cheerier Christ- 
mas” with ‘‘Christmas punch” 
and “Christmas Eggnog.” ‘‘The 
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Christmas Spirit—it’s the spirit, not 
the low price.” (Noted as a bril- 
liant and novel pun on a star brand 
of whisky!) “Sparkling holiday 
cheer — scintillating merriment in 
every golden bubble. The cheery 
way to a Christmas holiday.” “A 
merry Christmas is assured with a 
frequent glass during festivities.” 
Et cetera, ad infinitum. Must 
Christ’s Mass be degraded in this 
fashion? The wonder is that this 
sort of ad, so unpardonabie from 
the standpoint of Christian discre- 
tion, is really considered a boost to 
trade. I doubt whether it actually 
serves a commercial purpose. With 
the same doubtful technique thea- 
ters attempt to pack their houses 
with bulletins of this stamp: “We 
want to give you our Christmas 
present now. A Damsel in Dis- 
tress, with Fred Astaire, and If 
Happened One Night, with Clark 
Gable. Do your Christmas Show 
Going Now and Have the Happiest 
Holiday Ever.” One feels certain 
that a Catholic’s innate sense of fit- 
ness would never permit him to in- 
dulge in such bad taste in signs to 
attract the public. 

At Easter, too, we witness the 
efforts of the materialists to con- 
nect the holy season with commer- 
cial enterprise. Our playful humor 
leaves the candy bunnies and col- 
ored eggs to the children. Style ads 
are “Easterly speaking.” Hats are 
boosted: “Easterly speaking, here 
is a new felt whose crown is the 
peak of perfection.” There is a 
“rayon velvet flower-shaped sachet 
to tuck in your lingerie,” with “the 
dreamy scent of the Russian Easter 
Lily.” “The Baby Lamb” and “The 
Virginia Ham” are given great 
prominence for “The Easter Dish.” 
“Fine Liquors for Easter.” A Dog 
for Easter, Why Not?” Photos 
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“taken in our delightful Easter set- 
ting,’—a girl squatted in the design 
of a broken egg. Droll dolls, for 
adults—“smart Easter gift for senti- 
mental sophisticates.” A “Talking 
Duck,” which operates by pulling a 
tape over a slit in a heart-shaped 
device, says in babyish whine, 
“Happy Easter.” And, of course, 
perfume is again a gift par excel- 
lence: “Sing Hosannas! For Eas- 
ter there’s a new flacon of Im- 
promptu.” “Delight her on Easter 
morn — perfume in Easter eggs — 
exotic fragrance —Eastery.” Tell 
me, “in the name of sanctity,” and 
“by all that’s holy,” what kind of 
culture produces such degenerate 
bunk as this in a civilization sup- 
posed to comply with Christian 
standards of respectability in lan- 
guage? To be sure, some slogans 
and practices are only ridiculously 
childish; but others are indeed 
basely offensive, and surely come 
from salesmen who have no qualms 
about cheapening and degrading 
the significance and motif of the 
season in the minds and hearts of 
readers. I myself cannot assent to 
sweetmeats made from the yoke of 
eggs sold as “The Heart of St. 
Teresa,” nor to those confections 
in the shape of Calvary’s gibbet, 
some plain and some decorated 
with sugar-flowers, chocolate -cov- 
ered marshmallows molded as 
crosses, adapted from European 
sources, and popular here, as a lead- 
ing merchant states in “religious 
areas such as New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee, and so forth”; but 
I can understand the attitude of 
those who do not find such edible 
objects objectionable and revolting 
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as I do. However, I do protest 
against the mentality of promoters 
of these items and similar articles 
not in accord with “the eternal fit- 
ness of things,” men who widen to 
ugly limits the covetous practice 
which pushes the notion of “It’s a 
ducky idea to wish you a merry 
Easter” on the greeting card to the 
“Say it with Whisky” of the distil- 
lers and brewers. We should get 
away from the use of crass phrases 
of this type in a mere gesture to 
liven the market. 

I am therefore advocating a high- 
er standard of taste. Overt evil in 
print of press and utterance of 
radio is condemned by millions who 
know what decency and the Holy 
Name require. But we should go 
beyond the criterion of right and 
wrong. We should elevate our 
tastes, and as Catholics use our in- 
fluence to discredit the way in 
which language related to religious 
concepts and spiritual realities is 
applied to workaday commonplaces 
and base uses. We should lift the 
tone of our communications with 
prospective customers. Editors 
and copy-writers and advertising- 
agents should know that the public 
likes to be addressed in, and at- 
tracted by, advertisements which 
observe the rules of good manners, 
good taste, and good sense, which 
do not hurt the sensibilities of those 
familiar with the usage of terms in 
religious proprieties. Wholesalers 
and retailers cannot sell more goods 
by displaying catchwords offensive 
to the sanctities of those who be- 
lieve that the vocabulary of re- 
ligion should be used with discre- 
tion and reverence. 























NY publisher’s reader can tell 
you that the composition of 
novels has assumed the proportions 
of a national vice. People whom 
you meet are roughly divisible into 
three classes: those who have just 
published a novel; those who are 
writing a novel; and those (by far 
the largest and most garrulous 
group) who are convinced that they 
“have a novel in them.” Nor has 
the purely technical side of the art, 
since Henry James and the elliptical 
productions of his last manner, been 
neglected. Writers have anxiously 
occupied themselves with the count- 
less professional problems which 
beset the practitioner of the craft 
of fiction; they have set out to dis- 
cover and perfect various devices 
which will permit them to present 
their material most effectively, to 
realize that illusion of life which is 
the ultimate aim of the novel. 

In the welter of these issues, a 
situation arises which is of particu- 
lar interest to Catholics: what are 
the difficulties which beset the 
Catholic novelist, what are the rela- 
tions between creative writing and 
the practice of his faith? There are 
problems here and not wholly theo- 
retical ones. Go into any bookstore 
and handle the books shelved as 
outstanding current fiction. You 
may notice, as you have noticed in 
seasons past, that there seem to be 
no first-rate Catholic novels among 
them. Not that good novels may 
not be written by Catholics, but evi- 
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dently they are written by Catholics 
who have wholly dissociated (quite 
in the manner of their times) their 
art and whatever they may formally 
hold as their religious belief. 

To find the “Catholic novel” we 
must go to the shelves of the Catho- 
lic book store. There, let the truth 
be told, the inescapable fact is that 
official Catholic fiction in the United 
States is worse than mediocre—it is 
“Pollyanna,” over-sentimentalized, 
and, in a large majority of cases, 
aims at presenting a deliberate falsi- 
fication of life. It aims primarily 
at being “elevating literature,” while 
it is only vaguely concerned about 
being honest in the face of reality. 
It aspires to be a moral tract. And, 
unfortunately, a good moral tract is 
always a bad novel, while, curious- 
ly, a good novel can be a powerful 
moral tract. Consequently, offhand 
I am unable to name (and I try to 
keep reasonably, although not pro- 
fessionally, au courant in such mat- 
ters) a single writer of outstanding 
distinction in the United States 
whom we might classify as a 
“Catholic novelist.” At the most, 
we certainly have no names to com- 
pare with Francois Mauriac, French 
academician and national best- 
seller, who is professedly and mili- 
tantly a “Catholic novelist” . . . yet 
he suffers from none of the senti- 
mentality, the falsification of life 
which is the dominant tone of 
American productions of this genre. 
Indeed, it is something of a shock 
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to see a brutal, sometimes repellant, 
but deeply true book like Viper’s 
Tangle among the usual novels 
ranged on the shelves of Catholic 
book store circulating libraries. 

Why is it that a French “Catho- 
lic novelist” can occupy a position 
of European importance, while our 
own output of Catholic novels is al- 
most exclusively limited to inoffen- 
sive little stories of edification? 
Perhaps we could find the answer 
in trying to examine the problems 
of the Catholic novelist, not only his 
personal, professional problems, but 
also his problems in relation to his 
Church and to his public. These 
problems seem to have remained 
unformulated and even (as far as 
widespread discussion is con- 
cerned) unperceived in American 
Catholic literary circles. However, 
they have received serious and 
analytical attention abroad, notably 
by Mauriac himself, who has treat- 
ed of them in his book Dieu et Mam- 
mon (God and Mammon) and in an 
article in La Vie Intellectuelle for 
March 25, 1935. 

First of all, of course, few “mod- 
ern” (I use the quotation marks de- 
liberately) writers of average and 
even more than average cultivation, 
whether they be Catholic, Protes- 
tant, or—what the usual present- 
day literary man seems to be—neo- 
pagan, would be willing to admit 
that the Catholic novelist has any 
problems peculiar to himself. His 
problems as a novelist are the prob- 
lems of the artist—and whether the 
artist is Catholic or not does not 
matter. We can observe here an- 
other example of the dissociation of 
art from life common to the Euro- 
pean aesthetic since the Renais- 
sance. It is the view which pro- 
claims the complete moral irrespon- 
sibility of the artist. More and more, 
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as ideas of ethics and morality have 
become less absolute, increasingly 
relative, it has been taken for grant- 
ed that there are not “good books or 
bad books, but only well-written or 
poorly-written ones.” Or, as André 
Gide puts it: “The problem for the 
artist is not to try to express ideas 
which are moral and useful to the 
majority of his readers; his sole 
problem is to express his ideas 
well.” 

We look in vain among the re- 
views for any attempt to evaluate 
the moral quality of a book. Re- 
cently the more or less literary ef- 
fusion of a young member of the 
British underworld, fetchingly en- 
titled Angels in Undress, was every- 
where reviewed with raptures for 
the masterly way in which it por- 
trayed the gleaming iridescence of 
decay. The modern world seems to 
have lost its sense of distinction be- 
tween good and evil, has no stand- 
ard of values by which to separate 
the two—and a good deal of con- 
temporary literature is eloquent 
testimony of this fact. There is no 
standard of morality (as there has 
been in the great classical ages) to 
which the writer is obliged to con- 
form as strictly as to formalized 
aesthetic canons. (The literature of 
pathology, for instance, could not 
exist under such conditions; Proust 
would have been an impossibility in 
the seventeenth century.) 

Thus, first of all, we have the 
general feeling of our time which 
proclaims the complete independ- 
ence of the artist, his subservience 
to no code, the conviction that his 
art is an end in itself. This point 
of view would dismiss the whole 
question which occupies us: the 
Catholic novelist has no more prob- 
lems, no different problems from 
any other novelist. 
























However, there are those who 
definitely say that art is not an end 
in itself, who affirm that art has a 
definite function and that function 
is propaganda. Here the Marxist 
novelists who falsify life to provoke 
the revolution, and the ultra-Catho- 
olic novelists who sugar-coat life in 
order to promote moral uplift join 
hands. Nazi critics and Fascist 
literati believe that art is simpiy an 
instrument for spreading the aims 
and ideals of the totalitarian state. 
But we know very well, after hav- 
ing read a few “proletarian novels” 
and after having observed the state 
of literature in Hitler’s Germany, 
that a good novel cannot be deliber- 
ately and consciously written as 
propaganda. Nevertheless, the 
propagandists are partly right when 
they claim that art is not an end in 
itself, that it must have an end out- 
side of itself. They are wrong when 
they say this end is propaganda. 
We know that the artist should not 
and cannot be a morally irresponsi- 
ble person, although his moral re- 
sponsibility should not resolve itself 
into so simple a thing as chanting 
the praises of some particular po- 
litical ideology. If he does this, he 
ceases to be an artist and turns into 
an advertising man. If he is a 
Catholic, his moral responsibility 
implies several fundamental prob- 
lems. 

Here are the basic issues: 

First: Either you must deliber- 
ately falsify life, in rejecting all sin, 
all carnality, all vice as subjects for 
literary treatment, or you must en- 
danger your position as a Catholic 
in certain conservative circles. 

Second: Are you justified in pre- 
senting life honestly, if that presen- 
tation is going to trouble one soul, if 
it is going to effect the working out 
of one immortal destiny, more pre- 
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cious, from our point of view, than 
the most perfect work of art? (Any 
conscientious artist must feel a 
sense of responsibility towards the 
reader, but, I repeat, it is a senti- 
ment that should be strongest in the 
Catholic novelist.) 

Mauriac has summed up the 
problems as they exist for him when 
he writes in God and Mammon (p. 
144): 


“Indeed, the best of Catholic 
novelists are caught between two 
fires: on the one side there is the 
conviction that a work of art, if it 
is to be worth anything at all, must 
be disinterested, must treat reality 
honestly, not distorting it under the 
pretext of modesty or edification; 
on the other, the feeling of respon- 
sibility towards our readers, whom, 
in spite of our scruples, we wish to 
have in the greatest possible num- 
bers. Finally, there is this convic- 
tion: the worth of a novel is de- 
pendent upon its absolute submis- 
sion to its object: which is the hu- 
man heart. The novelist must seek 
to advance ever further in his un- 
derstanding of man, plumb all the 
abysses which he encounters with- 
out yielding to vertigo, to disgust, or 
to horror. That is certain, we as- 
sure ourselves. But, on the con- 
trary, for Christians, a single dis- 
quieted soul, a single soul exposed 
to eternal damnation . . . that is the 
thing which is of eternal signifi- 
cance. We shall see presently for 
what reason a Christian writer can 
be punished for continually describ- 
ing the passions. But the non- 
Christians, if they cannot help bul 
feel vaguely responsible, are not 
greatly at fault in inventing soph- 
isms to persuade themselves that 
this fear of creating scandal has no 
real foundation.” 
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Can the Catholic novelist concern 
himself with the passions in all 
their intensity? He must, if he is 
going to be true to himself and pre- 
sent what seems to him to be an 
honest vision of life. And can he 
remain Catholic in depicting evil, in 
studying anti-Christian characters 
and situations? He certainly can. 
A novel, as one French critic puts 
it, cannot be called Catholic simply 
because the exterior is sprinkled 
with holy water, because it avoids 
certain words, certain situations. 
These are not the essential things 
at all; the essential thing is some- 
thing far deeper and more difficult 
to achieve—it is the personal purity 
of the novelist himself. The leader 
of the Neo-Thomist movement, the 
distinguished philosopher Jacques 
Maritain, puts it this way in his 
book, Art et Scolastique: 


“The essential question is not to 
know whether an artist should de- 
scribe such or such aspect of evil or 
not. The essential question is to 
know if he is able to hold himself 
above the things which he describes 
and if his heart and his art are 
strong enough not to be tainted by 
his subject. The more the modern 
novel attempts to plumb the depths 
of human misery, the more neces- 
sary it is that the novelist should 
possess superhuman virtues. In or- 
der to write the novel of Proust as 
it should be written, it would be 
necessary to have the interior light 
of a Saint Augustine.” 


We cannot hope to creat a Catho- 
lic novel in the United States by in- 
sisting on purely negative qualities, 
by frowning on frankness and hon- 
esty, by discouraging the writer 
from being true to his vision of life. 
If the novel performs any function 
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at all, it must be true, as Mauriac 
says, to the human heart: 


“The novel is nothing at all if it 
is not a study of man, and it has no 
excuse for existing if it does not in- 
crease our knowledge of the work- 
ings of the human heart. Should 
the novelist, then, by some scruples, 
distort the very object of his art, 
and, so that no soul may be dis- 
turbed, should he deliberately falsi- 
fy that life whose secret he is try- 
ing to discover?” 


But we may say that it is the 
duty of the Catholic novelist, since 
he believes in the infinite value of 
every human soul, to resign himself 
to the production of edifying litera- 
ture, rather than of books which 
may be true and powerful, but 
morally disquieting. Mauriac has 
an answer for this stand: it often 
may happen that no books may be 
more disturbing than the conven- 
tionally edifying sort: 


“Those authors who distort re- 
ality in order to edify the reader 
and who paint characters who are 
insipid in order to make sure that 
they cannot be immoral, usually do 
not attain their end. For we must 
not forget that they themselves are 
not the sole authors of their novels; 
the reader collaborates with the 
novelist and often adds horrors un- 
suspected by the writer. . . . This 
collaboration of author and reader, 
which is never the same, which 
varies with each individual, makes 
the question of pornographic litera- 
ture, of good books and ‘bad’ books 
almost impossible of solution. I 
think that the novelist himself is 
the only one who can really judge 
in this matter. For myself, I know 
from experience, from letters and 
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confidences of my readers, that 
those very books of mine which 
some critics found, probably with 
reason, to be guilty of excessive au- 
dacity, are the very ones which 
have made the deepest religious im- 
pression on certain souls. We must 
not forget that all books, the best 
and the worst, are double edged 
swords and that the unknown 
reader employs them in a fashion 
impossible for the novelist to fore- 
see.” 


In the end, the only sure criterion 
of the purity of a book is the purity 
of the source from which it springs. 
Dostoievski, filled with the spirit of 
Christian mysticism and love, can 
make the history of Sonia, a street- 
girl, as holy and as highly tragic as 
that of an early saint, not minimiz- 
ing or passing over the sordidness 
in which she lived. And an Anatole 
France can transform the life of one 
of the holy fathers of the desert into 
a sly erotic tidbit. Charles du Bos, 
one of the foremost of the Catholic 
French critics has said: 


“The ordinary novelist is con- 
cerned only with the artistic purity 
of his work, he is careless of the 
purity of his life, or, when he is not 
careless, he does not establish any 
cause and effect relationship be- 
tween these two purities. But the 
Catholic novelist knows that the 
purity of his work (in every sense 
of the word purity) depends on the 
purity of his life....” 


This is Mauriac’s personal con- 
clusion about the problem of the 
Catholic and the novel. That it is an 
oversimplified answer goes without 
saying. Is the purity of an author’s 
life and motives sufficient guaran- 
tee that his work will be expressive 
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of the spirit of Catholicism? There 
is no doubt that Mauriac himself 
leads a personal life of exemplary 
devotion. But there are many who 
flatly refuse him the title of “Cath- 
olic novelist,” a title that is very 
difficult of definition. His preoccu- 
pation with diseased minds and 
emotions, his penchant for themes 
and situations which diverge from 
the normal, the fascination which 
the carnal has for him are wanting 
in the health and balance which we 
associate with the Catholic attitude 
toward life. Many observers have 
ironically pointed out the contradic- 
tory spectacle of Mauriac’s tor- 
mented adolescents attending early 
Mass after a night of dissipation on 
the Montmartre, or of some of his 
heroines for whom the sense of sin 
serves to give an added tang to sen- 
sual pleasure. 

None realizes the delicacy of the 
problem more fully than Mauriac 
himself. He admits ruefully in his 
essay on the novel (Le Roman): 


“The novelist can and ought de- 
pict everything, says Jacques Mari- 
tain, on the condition that he does 
so without connivance. . . . But if 
such connivance does not exist, 
there will be the passing of judg- 
ment, the intervention of the au- 
thor, and the novel will suffer from 
it. You would have to be a saint— 
but then, if you were, you would 
not be writing a novel.” 


His stand has been firmly opposed 
in his own country by conservative 
elements in the French Church and 
his works have been widely at- 
tacked by the “bien-pensants” of 
the extreme Right. Mauriac replies 
to them and to their rather limited 
conception of prose fiction when he 
writes: 
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“Woe to the man who causes 
scandal. Not to scandalize and 
still not lie; not to excite the de- 
sires of the flesh and yet not falsify 
life. Which is the greater danger? 
To run the risk of arousing sensual 
thoughts in young men or, through 
vapid falsehoods, inspire them with 
a disgust for Christ and His 
Church? There is such a thing as 
a heresy of insipidity. God alone 
can reckon the number of souls who 
have been separated from Him for- 
ever by—But no, let us give an ex- 
ample of charity.” 


Although Mauriac’s work may 
represent—as he himself is pro- 
foundly aware—only an imperfect 
solution of the difficulties besetting 
the Catholic novelist, there is no 
doubt that he has presented the 
question in a striking and sincere 
form. There may be discussion 
about the healthiness or even the 
morality of some of his books, in 
which sensuality supplies the domi- 
nating motif. There can be no dis- 
cussion that his novels are out- 
standing as purely artistic achieve- 
ments. Writing provocatively and 
brilliantly, he has done much to re- 
awaken Catholics, Protestants, and 
agnostics alike to the fact that sin 
and salvation, the struggle between 
the flesh and the spirit may still of- 
fer significant and dramatic ma- 
terial. Over-tormented as some of 
his characters are, they emerge vi- 
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vidly in an era which has reduced 
most human motivation to biology 
and gut-reactions. At least his 
Thérése Desqueyroux, his Giseles 
have little in common with that 
representative “modern” young 
woman who could not see any point 
to Racine’s Phédre. “What a fuss 
for nothing! Why shouldn’t she 
fall in love with her stepson?” 
Such emotional devaluation which 
considers love “un geste comme un 
autre” constitutes in Mauriac’s 
opinion the greatest possible threat 
to modern creative writing. 

Mauriac’s novels, with their ab- 
normality, their brutal power, their 
frequent emphasis on the carnal 
may be incomplete as examples of 
the Catholic synthesis in fiction. 
They furnish, however, a salutary 
antidote to the over-sweetness 
which often threatens to dominate 
such writing in our own country. 
His works have aided in dissipating 
the illusion that Catholic fiction 
must necessarily be what many 
think it is: novels for “vieilles filles” 
—and which even they refuse to 
read. The Catholic novelist, heir to 
a tradition that seeks to understand 
man in all his aspects, must have 
the courage to lay bare without sub- 
terfuge the heights and depths of 
the human heart, to be absolutely 
true to his vision of life. He must 
resolve to be more daring, more liv- 
ing, more honest—in a word, more 
Catholic. 











COUNT SAINT-GERMAIN 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


HERE are romances of real life 

more cleverly and ingeniously 
constructed by the hand of destiny 
than the best works of the trained 
novelist. There are characters of 
real life more interesting, amusing 
or outlandish than any constructed 
by the pen of the creator of fiction. 
Such a character was the Count 
Saint-Germain. It is a pity that 
more is not known concerning he 
facts of his career, even though 
such knowledge might serve to dis- 
pel some of the enchantment of his 
almost incredible personality. His 
origin and antecedents are shrouded 
in impenetrable mystery, but the 
glimpses of his life which have 
been preserved for posterity show 
him to have been almost, if not ac- 
tually, a genius. 

Like another Monte Cristo, but 
more brilliant and more arrogant, 
the Count Saint-Germain first star- 
tled all Paris a century and a half 
ago. He was unquestionably pos- 
sessed of a marvelous memory and 
great wealth and undoubtedly lived 
to an unnatural age. By nature an 
adventurer, it was probably by his 
own careful design that his early 
life remained as mysterious and 
vague as it did. Except by conjec- 
ture, his nationality and his parent- 
age remain unknown. It was not 
until just before his death, which 
occurred at Schleswig in 1784, that 
he told to Prince Charles of Hesse- 
Cassel, his last and best-known 
friend, the story of his origin which 
may be the true one. There were 
plenty of other versions sketchily 





touched upon by the great roman- 
cer at various stages of his career, 
but they are all justly regarded as 
products of his romantic imagina- 
tion, told to gratify his ambition to 
startle and impress his auditors. 

The story he told Prince Charles 
was that he was the son of Prince 
Rakoczy, of Transylvania, and his 
first wife. When an infant he was 
placed under the protection of the 
Medici. He grew up and learned 
that his two brothers, whose mother 
was the Princess Hesse-Rheinfels, 
had been given the names of Saint 
Charles and Saint Elizabeth, respec- 
tively. Thereupon he decided to 
take the name of the third mem- 
ber of the holy trio, Sanctus Ger- 
manus. It is certain that he was 
actually a protégé of the last 
Medici; also, that he had spent con- 
siderable time in Russia, where he 
played an important part in the 
revolution which placed Catherine 
II. on the throne. 

When this extraordinary indi- 
vidual made his first appearance in 
Paris, he was the sensation of his 
time. He then appeared to be a 
man of about middle age. He lived 
in magnificent style and entertained 
and was received everywhere. He 
spoke all the modern languages 
fluently, was a great musician and 
a remarkably clever chemist. 

As a dinner-guest he achieved his 
greatest notoriety, for he never ate 
anything at all, but devoted him- 
self entirely to the conversation, 
which he monopolized. 

“My dear Count,” said his hostess 
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at dinner one evening, “you have 
been a guest at my house now on 
three occasions and I have never 
seen you take a morsel of food. Do 
you never eat?” 

“Never,” he replied, “except in 
my own house, where the meal is 
prepared under my own directions 
and for my consumption alone.” 

“Do you know that you are not 
very complimentary to the chefs of 
Paris, including my own?” re- 
marked the lady. 

“On the contrary,” said the 
Count, “any of these chefs would 
feel themselves insulted if they were 
asked to prepare the only sort of 
meal which I eat, which consisls 
of oatmeal, groats and the white 
meat of chicken.” 

By the use of his diet and of 
a wonderful elixir which he claimed 
to possess, he was reputed to have 
lived to a great age without ex- 
hibiting any of the evidences of 
senility. Many persons actually 
believed him to be as much as three 
hundred years old. There was not 
a subject of which he did not pro- 
claim himself a master nor a topic 
upon which he could not discourse 
fluently for any length of time. He 
had had, according to his own rep- 
resentations, a part in every occur- 
rence of any importance which had 
taken place within the past genera- 
tion. He also related anecdotes of 
more remote occurrences with such 
detail as to make it appear that he 
must have been an eye-witness. 

In speaking of scenes at the court 
of Francis I., he described exactly 
the appearance of the king, even 
imitating his voice and manner. So 
also with anecdotes of Louis IV. 
and notables of his court. While 
he never said in so many words 
that he was actually present at the 
scenes which he thus described, he 
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managed in his own adroit way to 
convey that impression. 

The Nouvelle Biographie Generale 
devotes a column or so to Le 
Compte de Saint-Germain, but in as 
much as virtually the only facts 
about him subject to verification 
are the date and place of his death, 
that little biographical sketch 
touches only upon the characteris- 
tics and eccentricities of the man, 
as they have been preserved in the 
writings and utterances of his con- 
temporaries. Grimm said of him, 
“He has that natural eloquence 
which is an attribute of persuasion 
... he has the talent of recounting 
in conversation the more important 
events of ancient history, and he 
tells them like anecdotes of the 
present day, with the same details, 
the same degree of interest and 
vivacity.” 

So remarkable were the powers 
of the man, so truly vast his knowl- 
edge, that no claim made by him or 
by his acquaintances in his behalf 
was too preposterous to find cre- 
dence in some quarter. Some went 
so far as to assert that he had lived 
more than two thousand years and 
had known Jesus Christ. To do the 
Count justice, however, it does not 
appear that he ever made such a 
boast himself. He positively dis- 
claimed any ability to make the old 
young again, but did assert that he 
possessed the secret of suspending 
the progress of senility. 

The populace, to whom any idea 
of the possibility of perpetual exist- 
ence is always fascinating, was ac- 
customed to discuss with awe and 
envy that elixir of youth which was 
believed ‘to have prolonged the 
Count’s life. They were impressed 
by his immense fortune and by his 
alleged secrets for making pearls of 
great size and for increasing the 
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size and brilliancy of diamonds 
without diminishing their purity. 
There is no doubt that he possessed 
jewels of enormous value. On one 
occasion he showed to Mme. de 
Pompadour a necklace which con- 
tained topazes, rubies and emeralds, 
all of great worth and of a size 
which caused her to gasp with 
amazement. To many, the fact that 
he possessed these valuable jewels 
was conclusive evidence that he 
must have the power to create them. 
For where, otherwise, could he have 
obtained them? 

His social successes in Paris had 
been preceded by glamorous experi- 
ences in various European capitals 
and under various titles. In Ven- 
ice he had posed as Count Bella- 
mare, in Pisa as the Chevalier 
Schoening and in Milan as the 
Chevalier Weldon. Another name 
adopted by him was the Marquis of 
Montferrat. At Genoa he was Count 
Soltikoff and at Schwalbach Count 
Tzarogy. As the Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie puts it, the life of this strange 
man—this conte pour rire, as Vol- 
taire expressed it—-resembles a 
creative faerique. 

At Tournay Count Saint-Germain 
set himself up as a necromancer. 
He was visited there by the cele- 
brated Venetian adventurer, Cheva- 
lier de Seingalt, better known as 
Casanova. In many respects they 
must have been kindred spirits. 
Casanova found the Count clad in 
an Armenian robe and pointed cap, 
wearing a long beard to his waist 
and carrying a wand. He was sur- 
rounded by a regiment of bottles 
and retorts and deeply engrossed 
in chemical experiments. He of- 
fered Casanova an elixir for his 
health, of which the latter was 
complaining, which was, however, 
refused. 
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“If I can’t be permitted to doctor 
you,” said Saint-Germain, “at least 
I shall show you something else 
that I can do. Have you a copper 
coin?” 

He took the coin which the Cheva- 
lier handed him and placed it on a 
charcoal fire which he worked to 
great heat with a bellows. The 
piece melted into a shapeless mass 
and was dipped in water to cool. 

“Here is your money,” said Saint- 
Germain, handing it to him, “but 
note that it is now gold!” Sure 
enough, it was, and the Chevalier 
put the piece in his pocket and took 
it away with him, half believing 
that this was magic and that it 
would turn back to copper again. 
But it remained gold and he later 
presented it to Marshall Keith, who 
was then Governor of Neuchatel. 

In St. Petersburg, Dresden and 
Milan the Count interested himself 
in the manufacture of dyes. On 
one occasion, in a small town where 
he was engaged in promoting a 
manufacturing scheme, he was ar- 
rested on some transaction arising 
out of a protested bill of exchange. 
His manner of extricating himself 
from this difficulty was character- 
istic. Producing a bag of jewels 
worth over one hundred thousand 
crowns, he paid the bill and then 
proceeded to blackguard the offi- 
cials, from the Mayor down to the 
constable who had arrested him, 
until he was released with the most 
abject apologies. They were glad 
to get rid of him and took good care 
to keep out of his way in future. 

Never was there a man with such 
a gift of tongues and such powers 
of oratory. While there might be 
some skepticism expressed after his 
auditors were released from the 
spell of his presence, there could 
be none while listening to him. It 
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is not reported that anyone ever 
had the temerity to argue with him. 
If one but opened his mouth to 
question one of the Count’s state- 
ments, he was immediately crushed 
under a perfect avalanche of words, 
uttered with such positiveness and 
assurance that no answer was pos- 
sible. 

When this man who, as Frederick 
the Great once said of him, “does 
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not die,” finally fell sick and failed 
to recover, his condition was attrib- 
uted to some carelessness or over- 
sight on his own part. Anyone who 
had lived as long as Saint-Germain 
had, it was said, could not have died 
unless he had lost or mislaid his 
famous elixir. He was the master 
of his fate and of his life, but even 
the greatest of heads must some- 
times nod. 


THE FOUR RIVERS 


By ELIZABETH BELLOC 


N the far fields of the Blessed 
The Four Rivers rise 

But the place of their uprising 
Is hidden from my eyes. 


Beyond the world I sought it, 
Beyond the light of day, 

But the green fields of the Blessed 
Are a thousand miles away. 


From the spring of the Four Rivers 
Outside their unwalled town 

With a voice of healing water 

The deep streams come down. 


I drank of the running river 
Where it turns towards the south, 
And the taste of the cold water 
Was pleasant in my mouth. 


The Four Rivers of Heaven 
They fill the world with light, 
But the spring of their uprising 
Is hidden from my sight. 
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Scherzo in G flat 


By A. R. 


RITING used to be considered 

an art reserved to the few, 
like sculpture or painting; such 
was the case up to the time of 
the invention of printing and even 
through the Renaissance. Authors 
were interested in creating a work 
of beauty or in expressing their own 
personal ideas; they did not expect 
to make money directly by selling 
the stuff to a publisher. They made 
money through the bounty of pa- 
trons and admirers. After the 
Renaissance and especially in very 
recent days, with the rise of pam- 
phletism, journalism and, later, 
magazinism (and the presence of a 
large reading public) a “market” 
for writers has developed and writ- 
ing has become another way of 
making a living. This, not only in 
the sense that it is now possible to 
sell something to the public— 
through the publishers—but also in 
the sense that a writer may sell his 
ability to other people desirous to 
offer printed matter to the public. 
Sometimes a writer will allow his 
personality to vanish so that he be- 
comes a “ghost” and others assume 
the responsibility and the glamour 
of authorship. 

Opportunities for a writer to 
practice his craft are unlimited to- 
day; someone must compile the re- 
ports of corporations, the booklets 
of government bureaus, the cham- 
pions’ autobiographies, the propa- 
ganda material, all such mass of 
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writage (if I may venture the 
word) which is considered by its 
actual producers as a saleable com- 
modity. Word-joining thus be- 
comes a dispassionate business like 
wood-joining: merely a matter of 
doing a job. The customer tells 
what he wants and the skilled me- 
chanic furnishes the article re- 
quired. Or we may take our com- 
parison from the free-lance soldiers 
of the Middle Ages; they were pro- 
fessionals, selling their work to the 
best-paying or best - promising 
prince. They were not in the sol- 
diering business for their health, or 
for patriotism, or for a cause, or for 
any such nonsense; it was merely 
a question of how much per blow, 
just as it is now a question of how 
much per word. 

I do not want to imply that writ- 
ing as a noble art is dead altogeth- 
er; while there is no opprobrium 
attached to the selling of one’s pen 
just as there is no stigma attached 
to the selling of one’s paint-brush 
or one’s monkey-wrench, there still 
exist some strange souls engaged in 
the pursuit, not of monetary hap- 
piness, but of an ideal. Now and 
then a writer appears who produces 
a book to please himself, or a jour- 
nalist who refuses to serve the new 
management if that involves sacri- 
ficing his personal opinions. Such 
independent characters deserve all 
honor but we must not be too 
severe on commercial-minded writ- 
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ers; after all, an accountant who is 
a believer in the capitalistic system 
may audit the books of The New 
Masses without incurring the 
charge of inconsistency, and a 
muralist of radical tendencies may 
paint a patriotic scene on the walls 
of a State Capitol without forfeit- 
ing his membership in the Commu- 
nist Party. 

I don’t want to bog down in the 
sand of moral questions; for my 
present purpose it is sufficient to 
state that, whether mere trade or 
art, any kind of good writing is 
based on the same fundamentals. I 
am concerned with such underlying 
principles and the technique that 
goes with them: the use of the 
proper tools, the professional tricks, 
the more perilous faults to avoid, 
the aim that should be striven for. 
As to the final artistic touch, that, 
of course, cannot be taught. Any 
really artistic production carries a 
quality deriving from an individual, 
innate, and therefore unteachable, 
ability: genius or talent or knack 
or whatever it is. That spark of 
life no instruction can supply; but 
in the absence of that, a would-be 
writer may be taught at least to imi- 
tate life even in such a way as to 
fool, for a while, the public. 

The first requirement for a writer 
is to have at his disposal plenty of 
raw material, by which I mean, not 
ideas, but words. Without an 
abundance of words, and facility 
for summoning them to do his bid- 
ding, a writer gets nowhere even if 
his head is bursting with brilliant 
ideas. “The only book a poet 
should study,” said—or as we 
might put it today “wisecracked”— 
Oscar Wilde, “is the dictionary.” 
The advice is equally good for a 
prosateur; without such word-am- 
munition a writer’s mind is like an 
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empty gun. Owing to the spread of 
education and of reading, the ordi- 
nary man today has at his disposal 
many more words than was the case 
in former times, yet one is apt to 
overestimate one’s wealth in that 
regard. You may think that you 
know words without number, just 
as you may surmise that your 
friends are legion but when you be- 
gin to jot down names with a view 
to sending Christmas cards or— 
much worse—an appeal in behalf of 
a worthy cause, you will find out 
how soon the periphery of your 
friendship zone is reached. So it 
happens when you are looking at 
the stars; on a clear, moonless 
night you fancy you would be able 
to count millions of them, but 
astronomers tell us that no more 
than three thousand stars are vis- 
ible to the naked eye. 

In a test conducted a few months 
ago at Northwestern University it 
was found that the average college 
student has an average “recogni- 
tion” vocabulary of 176,000 words, 
62,000 “basic” and 114,000 “de- 
rived.” The ordinary “use” vocabu- 
lary, or number of words at a stu- 
dent’s tongue-tip or finger-tip is 
very much smaller, in fact, a frac- 
tion of that high figure. Another 
researcher, Professor Steadman of 
Emory University, states that the 
average person has only 11,000 
words at his command. Anyone 
able to add a couple of thousand 
other words to that average patri- 
mony is to be classed as a “supe- 
rior” person. This last statement is 
naturally open to challenge but it is 
claimed as the result of studies by 
psychiatrists of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology that “an exten- 
sive knowledge of the exact mean- 
ing of English words accompanies 
outstanding success in this country 
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more often than any other single 
characteristic which we have been 
able to isolate and measure.” 

It may be advanced, however, 
that the superior man commands 
more words by reason of his 
stronger mentality, not that the 
more words known by him have 
enlarged the sphere of his mental 
power. At any rate, whatever the 
relation between vocabulary and 
personality, it is evident that the 
more words one knows, the better 
writer one can be. 

Writers in English are particu- 
larly lucky in this regard because 
they can gather their harvest in a 
virtually unlimited field. There 
may be some question as to whether 
Anglo-Saxon institutions are on the 
best pattern of democracy, but sure- 
ly the English language is of the 
people, for the people and by the 
people. No Areopagus of literary 
Puritans presides at the Naturaliza- 
tion Board of words claiming admit- 
tance to the English language; we 
are not afflicted by purists or jingo- 
ists and we never had philological 
purges. Any word in popular use, 
even sectionally, is ipso facto ac- 
ceptable and any word taken over 
from a foreign language or deliber- 
ately coined by a writer becomes 
legal tender if it is understandable 
and pleasing to the public. Thus 
English has grown wonderfully and 
fearfully, so that in our large dic- 
tionaries about half a million word- 
forms are recorded. 

English is, in fact, not one but 
an agglomeration of three or four 
languages; we can easily recognize 
in it the Latin deposit from the pe- 
riod of Roman occupation and the 
larger one from ecclesiastical influ- 
ence. The deep layer from Anglo- 
Saxon times is clearly visible, as is 
the superimposed layer from the 
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Norman-French invasion. Norman- 
French was in itself largely of Latin 
origin but by the time it spread into 
England it had become sufficiently 
differentiated to be a language in 
its own right. To such a linguistic 
mass the British Empire has added 
“colonial” words from every part of 
the globe, and America has gener- 
ously chipped in many from its own 
milieu. With a little imagination 
we can see a sort of costume ball in 
any English sentence: Roman 
legionaries stalk through it, and 
Catholic monks, Saxon yeomen, 
Norman knights — not to mention 
East Indian fellahin, red-skinned 
Braves and Mexican peons or cabal- 
leros. 

New industries, new sciences, 
new social and political develop- 
ments bring in their train new 
words or invest old words with a 
fresh meaning; this happens with- 
in the confines of the most hide- 
bound language but it happens 
more abundantly within the Eng- 
lish language not only on account 
of its receptiveness but also because 
more new things arise among Eng- 
lish-speaking people. The New 
Deal, for instance, has been very 
prolific — of words, at least; such 
as the marvelous “boondoggling” 
(though I understand that this is a 
mere resuscitation) and the no less 
enthralling “must” which by a 
magical operation has been turned 
from verb into adjective. 

An awkward though inevitable 
situation has developed in the his- 
torical formation of English; words 
have come into it from various lan- 
guages, as it were, individually and 
lawlessly. It was evidently impos- 
sible for a new language to adopt 
the grammar structure and syntax 
of several others. It would have 
been like trying to form an army 
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with soldiers from various nations, 
each group of which had been 
trained under different manuals-of- 
arms. In such a case it would be the 
best policy to forget altogether the 
various manuals-of-arms and get 
along with a minimum of common 
regulations so that the conglomer- 
ate army might be able to work to- 
gether somehow or other. Thus the 
English language, indiscriminately 
recruited, has decided to get along 
without a rigid structure supported 
by a framework of rules; we have 
rules (even in pronunciation) but 
each one of them covers very little 
territory and is subject to so many 
exceptions that it loses the name of 
rule. Usage and the general law 
governing clarity of expression are 
the supreme standard. 

The English Common Law fur- 
nishes a parallel: it is not pre- 
eminently a code law, it is made up 
mostly of precedents and of judicial 
interpretations. Thus the English 
language does not go by a book; it 
follows usage and the example of 
recognized authors. In consequence 
it is peculiarly idiomatic and must 
be learned by ear, if at all. That’s 
why English becomes so funny 
when handled by a Japanese school- 
boy and why it wobbles a little bit 
off center when handled even by an 
educated continental European. 

To people familiar with more 
highly organized languages certain 
deficiencies are apparent in the 
structure of English. Our verb 
forms, for instance, are sketchy and 
have to be contrived by dint of aux- 
iliaries not always reliable. Nuances 
of time and of intention are hard to 
express; we lack altogether that su- 
perb Greek tense, the aorist; we are 
short on moods and our “persons” 
are hardly differentiated. We have 
no way of saying, for instance: “If 
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I had-had gone” or “If they could- 
will come” or “You should-have- 
had-arrived.” We manage to ex- 
press more or less what we want, 
but in order to achieve clarity the 
internal flexibility of a verb has a 
great advantage over the auxiliary 
route. 

Similarly, our adjectives do not 
lend themselves so well to all the 
niceties desirable in the compara- 
tive and superlative degrees; that 
vulgar expression “more better” 
represents an effort by the people 
to introduce a useful shade of 
meaning, but with all our linguistic 
liberality we have not yet extended 
to it the right of literary citizenship. 
In another department we are ham- 
pered by our very wealth; preposi- 
tions like “in” or “out,” “off” or 
“on,” “up” or “down” must be man- 
aged with extreme care lest we fall 
into a false or ludicrous meaning. 
Today the use of prepositions is 
becoming a fad; we hardly meet a 
verb which is not towing along a 
preposition or an adverb, often a 
totally unnecessary appendage just 
as in my own expression “towing 
along.” 


We have been off, on a detour; 
speaking again of the advisability, 
for a writer, of having plenty of 
words at his beck and call, it may 
be objected that masterpieces have 
been written by authors of limited 
vocabulary. Homer was not very 
word-rich, Dante had a range of 
only 5,000 words; Shakespeare, I 
believe, gets by with 17,000. An 
ordinary college man of our day can 
use about that many. But the ex- 
ample of a rare genius who pro- 
duces a work of supreme artistry in 
spite of scanty tools and defective 
raw material offers little comfort to 
the average writer. We also read, 
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for instance, of highly gifted ladies 
who, wearing a dress “reduced to 
$7.95,” make it look like a genuine 
imported Parisian creation; these 
are very exceptional cases. Gen- 
iuses, like saints, cannot be safely 
imitated by common mortals; not 
many of us are able, like Brown- 
ing’s organist, to create “out of four 
notes, a star.” Most of us need the 
whole keyboard to make a fleeting 
meteorite. As far as I know, no- 
body has yet written a great piece 
of literature in basic English which 
boasts of only 850 words and is 
quite useful for getting a ticket at 
the railroad station or in writing a 
postal-card to a friend. 

Get words, then, from every pos- 
sible source, by reading and by lis- 
tening, and keep them readily avail- 
able in the thesaurus of your mind 
though you will not be very seri- 
ously condemned if you dip, in a 
pinch into Mr. Roget’s Thesaurus. 
But in order to be a_ successful 
word-gatherer you must be in love 
with words, just as you must be a 
philatelist, in the etymological 
sense, in order to be a successful 
stamp -gatherer. The pursuit of 
words is a fascinating hobby, even 
if you do not intend to use them 
consecutively in a piece of writ- 
ing, for words have a beauty of 
their own and surprising hidden 
values. 

Such beauty is not visual, at 
least not in our modern script. 
Perhaps in the ancient hieroglyph- 
ics or in Chinese and Japanese char- 
acters we may discover a pictorial 
attractiveness, but our writings are 
utilitarian and plain. Calligraphy 
died out when machines came to 
snatch the pen from our hands and 
while we have some graceful print- 
ed “types” their beauty is like that 
of a uniform in which words are 


dressed, not an individual feature. 
Anyway, words, just like music, are 
not meant—directly—to be written; 
their signs are merely suggestive of 
sounds. As sounds, words have 
often a thrilling charm; that qual- 
ity for which the Greeks had a 
name, a name that we have lifted 
virtually intact into our language: 
euphony. 

Contrary to a widespread opin- 
ion I believe that this quality exists 
in English more abundantly than 
in other languages supposedly more 
pleasant to the ear; I admit that 
English is not so well adapted to 
singing as Italian or Spanish; sing- 
ing requires a protracted stress on 
vowels and in English we have too 
many “short” vowels. However, a 
good speaker or actor can get out 
of English a variety of sounds, a 
gamut of vocal inflections much 
greater than those permitted by 
softer but more monotonous lan- 
guages. Some years ago, as a news- 
paper stunt, several American au- 
thors were asked to quote the ten 
English words that seemed to them 
the most beautiful; no two of the 
answers agreed and so that beauty 
contest ended without queen and 
princesses being crowned but it 
served to reveal many words of 
high euphonic standing. 

I had a professor once, during a 
short brush with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, who was enthusiastic about 
the Semitic sounds and particularly 
overwhelmed by the word “lah-yea- 
lah’” (meaning “sky”). He claimed 
that the word forcibly suggested the 
twinkling of stars on the dark back- 
ground of night; our simple “sky” 
is surely inadequate but we have 
other spell-casting words. For my- 
self, I would give the prize—on ac- 
count of sound, not of meaning—to 
the word “intoxicating”; it sug- 

















gests a pageant of prancing thor- 
oughbreds mounted by warriors 
gleaming with silver and gold. 
Such things are largely a matter 
of taste and consequently not of 
general appeal; the beauty of word- 
sounds cannot be demonstrated and 
whoever feels it needs no demon- 
stration. Other word-values rest on 
more solid grounds; tracing the his- 
tory of words and pursuing them to 
their root is a delightful hunt that 
arouses anybody’s interest. Several 
sciences with long Greek names 
deal with this subject but one does 
not need to be a Max Miiller to en- 
joy in a modest way the study of 
words. Any of the large diction- 
aries gives help to the explorer and 
there are plenty of popular books 
illustrating the curious  vicissi- 
tudes of words and their variations 
as to form and meaning. Words of 
high estate have tumbled into the 
gutter, and others have climbed out 
of the gutter to royal dignity. 
Perhaps a parallel may be estab- 
lished between the evolution of lan- 
guages and the evolution of living 
forms. I realize that evolution—in 
the general sense—is as yet a 
theory; probably it will never be 
anything else since we cannot ex- 
pect that sufficient evidence will 
ever be gathered to show it as a 
scientific fact. The records, if any, 
are lost and the few pitiful frag- 
ments of available evidence make 
the puzzle all the more maddening. 
But there is no need of establishing 
an unbroken line of evidence to 
make evolution respectable. The 
development of languages is a con- 
crete fact; neo-Latin languages, for 
instance, indubitably had Latin as 
their common source but there is no 
evidence, or it is scanty indeed, of 
the actual process of change. We 
possess written documents register- 
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ing previous oral variations but 
they offer, quite naturally, only a 
partial view. If we take a step fur- 
ther back and consider Latin and 
Greek we find them related to a 
common origin. That is admitted, 
but how and when their differenti- 
ation took place, it is impossible to 
discover. A series of intermediate 
changes, whose logic is apparently 
inexplicable and whose actual hap- 
pening is unprovable, must have 
taken place. Comparative philology 
establishes the relationship of lan- 
guages mainly on the evidence of 
their present structure, just as 
comparative anatomy establishes 
the relationship of living creatures 
now apparently forming separate 
species. 

The history of words is inti- 
mately connected with the history 
of human progress, it contains the 
records of wars, invasions, political 
institutions, religious beliefs. 
Emerson, I think, has said: “Lan- 
guage is fossil poetry”; it is also, 
decidedly, fossil history. This is 
perhaps a platitude because man’s 
speech could not fail to reflect his 
circumstances and his thoughts, yet 
it is a platitude that starts a student 
on a fascinating research. As an 
elementary example of what the 
spade of philology brings up I may 
quote the word “pen” which meant 
originally a quill (from Latin into 
English through French) and now 
reminds us of the time when pens 
—or quills—were actually used as 
writing instruments. There would 
be nothing incongruous, or .at least 
nothing unprecedented, if we were 
to begin a letter to a friend: “I am 
penning you these few lines”... 
while in reality we are pecking at a 
typewriter. Take also, as a less ob- 
vious but still celebrated example, 
our synonyms “hog and pork,” “ox- 
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for instance, of highly gifted ladies 
who, wearing a dress “reduced to 
$7.95,” make it look like a genuine 
imported Parisian creation; these 
are very exceptional cases. Gen- 
iuses, like saints, cannot be safely 
imitated by common mortals; not 
many of us are able, like Brown- 
ing’s organist, to create “out of four 
notes, a star.” Most of us need the 
whole keyboard to make a fleeting 
meteorite. As far as I know, no- 
body has yet written a great piece 
of literature in basic English which 
boasts of only 850 words and is 
quite useful for getting a ticket at 
the railroad station or in writing a 
postal-card to a friend. 

Get words, then, from every pos- 
sible source, by reading and by lis- 
tening, and keep them readily avail- 
able in the thesaurus of your mind 
though you will not be very seri- 
ously condemned if you dip, in a 
pinch into Mr. Roget’s Thesaurus. 
But in order to be a_ successful 
word-gatherer you must be in love 
with words, just as you must be a 
philatelist, in the etymological 
sense, in order to be a successful 
stamp -gatherer. The pursuit of 
words is a fascinating hobby, even 
if you do not intend to use them 
consecutively in a piece of writ- 
ing, for words have a beauty of 
their own and surprising hidden 
values. 

Such beauty is not visual, at 
least not in our modern script. 
Perhaps in the ancient hieroglyph- 
ics or in Chinese and Japanese char- 
acters we may discover a pictorial 
attractiveness, but our writings are 
utilitarian and plain. Calligraphy 
died out when machines came to 
snatch the pen from our hands and 
while we have some graceful print- 
ed “types” their beauty is like that 
of a uniform in which words are 
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dressed, not an individual feature. 
Anyway, words, just like music, are 
not meant—directly—to be written; 
their signs are merely suggestive of 
sounds. As sounds, words have 
often a thrilling charm; that qual- 
ity for which the Greeks had a 
name, a name that we have lifted 
virtually intact into our language: 
euphony. 

Contrary to a widespread opin- 
ion I believe that this quality exists 
in English more abundantly than 
in other languages supposedly more 
pleasant to the ear; I admit that 
English is not so well adapted to 
singing as Italian or Spanish; sing- 
ing requires a protracted stress on 
vowels and in English we have too 
many “short” vowels. However, a 
good speaker or actor can get out 
of English a variety of sounds, a 
gamut of vocal inflections much 
greater than those permitted by 
softer but more monotonous lan- 
guages. Some years ago, as a news- 
paper stunt, several American au- 
thors were asked to quote the ten 
English words that seemed to them 
the most beautiful; no two of the 
answers agreed and so that beauty 
contest ended without queen and 
princesses being crowned but it 
served to reveal many words of 
high euphonic standing. 

I had a professor once, during a 
short brush with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, who was enthusiastic about 
the Semitic sounds and particularly 
overwhelmed by the word “lah-yea- 
lah’” (meaning “sky”). He claimed 
that the word forcibly suggested the 
twinkling of stars on the dark back- 
ground of night; our simple “sky” 
is surely inadequate but we have 
other spell-casting words. For my- 
self, I would give the prize—on ac- 
count of sound, not of meaning—to 
the word “intoxicating”; it sug- 
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gests a pageant of prancing thor- 

oughbreds mounted by warriors 

gleaming with silver and gold. 
Such things are largely a matter 


of taste and 


consequently not of 


general appeal; the beauty of word- 
sounds cannot be demonstrated and 
whoever feels it needs no demon- 
stration. Other word-values rest on 
more solid grounds; tracing the his- 
tory of words and pursuing them to 
their root is a delightful hunt that 
arouses anybody’s interest. Several 


sciences with 


long Greek names 


deal with this subject but one does 
not need to be a Max Miller to en- 
joy in a modest way the study of 
words. Any of the large diction- 
aries gives help to the explorer and 
there are plenty of popular books 
illustrating the curious vicissi- 
tudes of words and their variations 
as to form and meaning. Words of 
high estate have tumbled into the 
gutter, and others have climbed out 
of the gutter to royal dignity. 
Perhaps a parallel may be estab- 
lished between the evolution of lan- 
guages and the evolution of living 
forms. I realize that evolution—in 


the general 


sense—is as yet a 


theory; probably it will never be 


anything else 


since we cannot ex- 


pect that sufficient evidence will 
ever be gathered to show it as a 


scientific fact. 


The records, if any, 


are lost and the few pitiful frag- 
ments of available evidence make 


the puzzle all 


the more maddening. 


But there is no need of establishing 


an unbroken 


line of evidence to 


make evolution respectable. The 
development of languages is a con- 
crete fact; neo-Latin languages, for 
instance, indubitably had Latin as 


their common 


source but there is no 


evidence, or it is scanty indeed, of 
the actual process of change. We 


possess written documents register- 
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ing previous oral variations but 
they offer, quite naturally, only a 


partial view. 


If we take a step fur- 


ther back and consider Latin and 
Greek we find them related to a 


common origin. 


That is admitted, 


but how and when their differenti- 
ation took place, it is impossible to 
discover. A series of intermediate 
changes, whose logic is apparently 
inexplicable and whose actual hap- 
pening is unprovable, must have 


taken place. 


Comparative philology 


establishes the relationship of lan- 
guages mainly on the evidence of 


their present structure, 


comparative 


just as 
establishes 


the relationship of living creatures 
now apparently forming separate 


species. 


The history of words 


inti- 


mately connected with the history 
of human progress, it contains the 
records of wars, invasions, political 


institutions, 


religious beliefs. 


Emerson, I think, has said: “Lan- 
guage is fossil poetry”; it is also, 


decidedly, fossil history. 


This is 


perhaps a platitude because man’s 
speech could not fail to reflect his 
circumstances and his thoughts, yet 
it is a platitude that starts a student 
on a fascinating research. As an 


elementary example of what the 


spade of philology brings up I may 
quote the word “pen” which meant 
originally a quill (from Latin into 
English through French) and now 
reminds us of the time when pens 
—or quills—were actually used as 


writing instruments. 


There would 


be nothing incongruous, or at least 
nothing unprecedented, if we were 
to begin a letter to a friend: “I am 
penning you these few lines”. . 

while in reality we are pecking at a 


typewriter. 


Take also, as a less ob- 


vious but still celebrated example, 


our synonyms “hog and pork,” “ox- 
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meat and beef”; the battle of Hast- 
ings explains their presence and 
their meaning in English, for the 
Saxon villeins kept on raising hogs 
and oxen which became pork and 
beef in the mouth of the Norman 
seigneurs. 

We moderns are enabled to ap- 
preciate the romance of words to a 
degree unthinkable in days of lesser 
knowledge but at the same time we 
have shorn them of their most ex- 
alted and mysterious power, that of 
magic. In former times it was be- 
lieved that if you knew the right 
words—or articulated sounds—you 
could accomplish extraordinary 
feats and call to your aid super- 
natural resources. This power was 
supposed to be useful mainly to get 
in touch with the Spirits from be- 
low but it extended further than 
that, in pagan times. Even the 
name of the gods above had to be 
spoken with all exactness or the ap- 
peal was worthless. Certain long 
invocations, reciting a god’s many 
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titles, as we find in the ancient 
poets, may seem only an artful de- 
vice but they represented rather an 
attempt to exert pressure on that 
god through the use of his right 
name in complete form. 

On second thought, I am not so 
sure that the ancient power has 
gone from words, squeezed out by 
our sophistication or enlighten- 
ment; spells and bewitching formu- 
lae are believed in only by the few 
ignorant and superstitious persons 
still remaining with us, but we all 
feel the occult power packed into 
words by what may be called rhe- 
torical accretion. It comes into be- 
ing because certain words, instead 
of expressing definite ideas, suggest 
confused idealizations and arouse 
vague, passionate yearnings, words 
like Democracy. ... The People. ... 
Liberty. ... The Flag. . . . Purity of 
Race. ... 

After all, the Spirits of the deep 
still answer the appropriate sum- 
mons. 


SILVER OF ISCARIOT 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 


HE moon this argent April hour 
Silvers the wharf and weir and tower: 
Bright pebbles strew the open strand 
Like coins dropped from a spendthrift hand: 
Small change of stars is scattered free .. . 
Soul, seek and hoard such currency. 


But blind to beauty’s generous gift 

Where simmering waters softly lift, 
Uzziah Martin seeks with stealth 
A place to hide ill-gotten wealth 

Of coins that bear a crimson blot 


Like the silver of Iscariot. 
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With bleeding and impatient hands 
Uzziah hides in willing sands 
His treasure, barks a tree to show 
The place again. Muffled and low 
Upon the wind is borne the sound 
Of angry voice and baying hound 
In which Uzziah’s mind can read 
Necessity for artful speed. 
Harassed by fear, the desperate man 
In terror tries the subtle plan 
Of crossing water lest his scent 
Should prove a fatal testament. 


He swims a stream vine-hung and wide, 
And wades, waist deep, the salt marsh tide, 
Till on a lonely stretch of land 
Where winds have scooped away the sand 
He finds a refuge. On his knees 
He crawls beneath two dead pine trees 
That form a dark and narrow cave 
Compact and moldy as a grave. 


With weariness in every limb 

And sleep about to fetter him, 
He does not see two lid-less eyes 
Tawny as summer-fireflies; 

His mind is drowsy to the sound 

Of sand grains dropping to the ground, 

A tiny, golden cataract; 

Nor does he glean this truthful fact 
That in his shadowy hiding place 
Lurks a dark foe of sluggish grace 
With diamonds marked, coiled, quivering, 
And ready for a sudden spring: 

He does not heed a dull, dry note 

Until keen fangs meet in his throat! 


The moon this argent April hour 
Silvers the wharf and weir and tower: 

Bright pebbles strew the open strand 

Like coins dropped from a spendthrift hand 
Small change of stars is scattered free... 
Soul, seek and hoard such currency. 
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Educational Reform under Franco 


By R. J. HENLE, S.J. 


OME of my more pessimistic 
friends talk as if they had the 
date and hour for the future Ameri- 
can Revolution marked out in red 
on their private calendars. A few 
of them have even privately chosen 
their favorite type of execution like 
the martyr Saturus who, as the 
ancient account naively relates, 
hated “nothing more than bears,” 
and so was finished off providen- 
tially by a leopard—and there were 
bears in the arena at the time, too. 
Anyway, they have often said, 
“Now, if we can only push through 
such-and-such a reform before the 
revolution.” But after reading the 
new regulations for education is- 
sued from Burgos, September 20, 
1938, one begins to feel like the 
debutante -to-be who asked her 
mother, “Mother, can’t I have my 
coming-out party after the revolu- 
tion?” There is some merit in up- 
heaval if it allows of radical and 
sweeping reforms of this type. We 
in America have been talking about 
and praying and hoping for some 
basic reforms in our secondary edu- 
cation, but the placidly established 
order makes real change almost an 
impossible effort. Now, if we were 
cracked wide open by a Leftist re- 
volt, or by a Rightist revolt against 
a future Leftist revolt, perhaps the 
junta of the Rightists could get out 
a reform something like this one. 
I confess I have been and am a 
little skeptical about the reforms of 
the Burgos military government. 


A paper reform is as yet no reform 
in reality; it is a prayer, a hope, a 
blueprint, sometimes just plain 
propaganda. But it is something 
to have the right ideas. It is some- 
thing to have a correct timetable or 
an accurately drawn _ blueprint. 
And if Franco “means business” in 
this law, and if he can overcome the 
inevitable practical difficulties, then 
Spain will inaugurate a system of 
secondary education that will yield 
first place to none in the world. 

On reading the remarkable pre- 
amble of the law as given in the 
Boletin Oficial del Estado, one can 
easily understand why the pronun- 
ciamento has been dear to the 
heart of Latin leaders. For the 
march of this stately language with 
its rolling mento’s and dora’s is fit 
indeed for the expression of dy- 
namic and grandiose ideals. 

The preamble contains in brief 
compass a philosophy of culture as 
well as of education. Its primary 
note is a strong sense of tradition. 
I do not mean tradition as crystal- 
ized form such as the habit of wear- 
ing false hair when pronouncing a 
judicial sentence. I speak of tradi- 
tion as an inspirational heritage of 
ideas that have been worked out, 
made real, in men and institutions 
in the past history of a race. By 
way of example: the Christian 
Tradition does not only mean a cer- 
tain body of doctrine, but it means 
as well the saints who lived by that 
doctrine, the nations that were in- 
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formed by it, the laws and theories 
and institutions to which it gave 
rise. The fact of St. Augustine has 
revealed unsuspected possibilities 
in the Christian ideal; at the same 
time, the Christian ideas by which 
he lived made something new and 
inspiring even of his idiosyncrasies. 
The same is true of a race. The 
ideals of a race assume a realistic 
and inspirational value from their 
embodiment in men and manners, 
while the peculiar traits of the race 
are ennobled and transformed by 
these same ideals. It is in such a 
sense that Franco’s law appeals to 
Tradition first of Europe and Chris- 
tianity, then of Spain itself. “The 
Nuevo Estado,” we read in the 
opening paragraphs, “is profound- 
ly interested in dealing with the 
primary problems of the spiritual 
order, reaffirming the consciousness 
of tradition...” The eyes of 
Spain’s new leaders turn back to 
the “Age of Gold,” the sixteenth 
century with its great statesmen 
and soldiers all of whom had been 
nourished on “the Catholic theology 
of Trent and the renascent hu- 
manities.” 

The analysis of this tradition is 
simple and equally sound. Its ele- 
ments are said to be: (1) the hu- 
manistic culture deriving from 
Greece and Rome; (2) “the true 
civilization which is Christianity”; 
(3) Spanish Humanism as found in 
its language, literature, and his- 
tory; (4) the more ‘recent develop- 
ments in science and mathematics. 

Spain is on the eve of a new birth, 
nay, is already in the throes of its 
labor. Its renewal must be spir- 
itual and intellectual. Such is the 
view of the law. Franco’s govern- 
ment realizes that the critical locale 
of intellectual formation is the sec- 
ondary school. “... a profound 
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reform of that stage [the second- 
ary] of education is the most effi- 
cient method for effecting a trans- 
formation of society and the intel- 
lectual and moral formation of its 
future leading classes.” A second- 
ary education, then, informed by 
the tradition described above is the 
means to make the rebirth of Span- 
ish culture permanent and pro- 
found. 

To introduce this tradition into 
the souls of the young, however, is 
not merely to produce a mass ideo- 
logical change, an indoctrination of 
partisan views. In other words, it 
is not merely an historical culture 
that is to be renewed, but a genu- 
inely correct and basically human 
culture. Neither Humanism nor 
Christianity is partial or partisan 
but answers rather to the profound- 
est exigencies of human personality. 

And so it is that the new educa- 
tion will work not only for the re- 
newal of Spain as a social whole, 
but also for the development of 
each individual into a rounded and 
complete personality. 

The end thus is twofold, yet in 
the concrete is one. “. .. the edu- 
cation and the social and human 
formation of the student [is] the 
primary end pursued in the present 
plan.” The law further states that 
the course “will not be practical or 
utilitarian.” It calls for “the for- 
mation of a complete personality.” 
The first article of the law proper 
lays down as a general principle 
“the application of a method of 
teaching that will develop person- 
ality on a firm religious, patriotic, 
and humanistic foundation.” 

Thus, emphasis is laid on a lib- 
eral formation of the human person 
as well as on the restoration of the 
true Spanish culture. 

The fundamental subjects of the 
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curriculum are chosen with this 
twofold end in view. Of the classics 
the law says: “Classical and hu- 
manistic culture has been univer- 
sally recognized as the indispen- 
sable and fecund foundation for the 
development of young minds... . 
Let it suffice to enumerate among 
its decisive advantages: the un- 
equaled disciplinary power of the 
methodical study of the classical 
languages; the extraordinary con- 
ceptual and logical development 
which the analysis and understand- 
ing of these languages produces in 
the minds of the young, equipping 
them with fertile powers for all de- 
partments of learning. Besides, to 
develop this classical training is the 
infallible way to renew the true 
value of the life of Spain, of that 
Spain which was formed in the 
classical and humanistic studies of 
our sixteenth century and which, 
through its religious, classical, and 
humanistic training, produced that 
group of statesmen and soldiers of 
our imperial epoch towards which 
the heroic calling of our youth is 
now turning. This culture pos- 
sesses potentialities for political 
training which have been empha- 
sized by the example of the other 
great imperial nations of today. 
Finally, it suffices to consider the 
necessity of giving full value — in 
the present world situation—to the 
classical foundations, Greco-Latin, 
Christian and Roman, of our Euro- 
pean civilization.” 

The law thus refers to Christian- 
ity: “Consequently, the classical 
and humanistic formation has to 
be filled out with a content emi- 
nently Catholic and patriotic. 
Catholicism is the heart of the his- 
tory of Spain.” 

The framework of the new sys- 
tem will be a seven-year course 
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which the student will enter in 
about his tenth year. The first 
three years constitute an elemen- 
tary unit of studies which will be 
sufficient for certain careers and 
positions; likewise, the first five 
years will form a more advanced 
unit of preparation for certain spe- 
cialized studies. The whole course 
will constitute the University Bac- 

calaureate. At its completion a 

state board will administer a com- 

prehensive examination. The suc- 
cessful candidates will receive the 

A.B. and university status. 

Both private and public schools 
are to be fitted into the- system. 

The course contains seven fun- 
damental disciplines: 

1. Religion: Catechism, ethics, the 
Gospels, liturgy, Church history, 
apologetics and three years of 
philosophy. 

2. Classics: Seven years of Latin 
with Latin literature in the last 
three years and special courses 
in style in the last four years. 
Four years of Greek accom- 
panied in the last two years by 
Greek literature. 

3. Spanish Tradition: Seven years 
of close and methodical study 
of Spanish language, literature, 
history, and geography. 

4. World Backgrounds: World lit- 
erature and history to be taken 
as a complement to the more 
advanced courses under No. 3. 

5. Mathematics: A seven-year 
course from arithmetic to ad- 
vanced algebra. 

6. Science: A seven-year co-ordi- 
nated course with emphasis on 
physics and chemistry but 
touching all the major branches 
of natural science. 

7. Modern Languages: Two must 
be chosen from English, French, 
German, and Italian. 
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The course will be rounded out 
with physical education, including 
dancing and singing, training in 
civics and patriotism, drawing, 
modeling, visits to the art treasures 
of Spain, etc. 

The general outline of method is 
as follows: The sistema ciclico is to 
be employed. In this method the 
first courses in a subject cover the 
general ideas of a field and are fol- 
lowed in subsequent years by a re- 
view of the same matter with in- 
creased detail and content. Thus 
there is a constant growth in un- 
derstanding and mastery of the 
subject matter up to the compre- 
hensive examination at the end of 
the seven years. 

The teaching and examining 
functions are to be separated. 
Thus, a stronger emphasis will be 
placed on the responsibility of the 
teachers and a beneficial and im- 
partial rivalry set up. The state 
will unify and organize the whole 
by means of general inspection of 
both private and public schools. 

In brief, then, the new law of 
Francisco Franco sets up a system 
of education well calculated to 
achieve a balanced development of 
the human person. The system al- 
lows for and invites private initia- 
tive; yet introduces order under 
state supervision. The organiza- 
tion and administration is effi- 
ciently conceived; the curriculum 
is sound and the methods thorough. 
Of course, no one can say how 
closely the actuality will realize the 
high ideals and provisions of the 
law. But, I repeat, it is something 
to have a nobly conceived and 
soundly constructed plan. One 
wonders though. 


1This is in substance the same method as 
the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum applies to the 
study of grammar and syntax. 
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The emphasis on Spanish patriot- 
ism and the glory of the Nuevo 
Estado is natural and right. Yet, 
history has revealed that the Span- 
ish temperament is capable of a 
narrow and extreme nationalism. 
If, in the present upsurge of heroic 
Spain, that type of nationalism can 
be avoided, if Christian universality 
can temper it to a right and humble 
patriotism, one of the worst dan- 
gers to the culture of the New Spain 
will be avoided. If the leaders of 
Spain, conscious of their new pro- 
found duty and destiny, can avoid 
apotheosizing in themselves the 
whole Spanish people and forget- 
ting, in illusions of magnificence, 
that human society cannot be sheer 
dictatorship, another obstacle will 
be avoided. The emphasis on private 
initiative and individual personality 
in this law is a good sign that the 
government realizes the principle 
given us by our late Holy Father 
Pius XI. in Quadragesimo Anno: 
“It is an injustice and a grave evil 
and a disturbance of right order for 
a larger and higher organization to 
arrogate to itself functions which 
can be performed efficiently by 
smaller and lower bodies.” 

Yet, there are provisions in this 
law that can lend themselves to the 
purposes of an omnipotent state. 
The Minister is given the power to 
suppress private institutions for 
“motives of common or public 
good.” A rubbery sort of provision, 
perhaps innocent, but certainly 
capable of stretching. Again, the 
emphasis on patriotic and military 
training, right in itself, may be eas- 
ily turned to excessive nationalism 
and dictator-worship. 

These are but dangers of the fu- 
ture and possibilities. Meanwhile, 
we can only applaud a reform that 
is altogether promising and good. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE ends of life and society, are 

individual happiness and the 
common good. And the method of 
promoting them is to develop the 
moral character and the intellectual 
ability of the members of the com- 
munity. These matters must be 
the first concern of education. I do 
not overlook the importance of eco- 
nomic well-being either to the indi- 
vidual or to the State, though I 
think material goods are somewhat 
overrated just now. It could easily 
be shown that in this country, at 
least, we have such material re- 
sources that if we had a few moral 
and intellectual qualities, such as 
justice, temperance and prudence, 
we should not have to worry very 
much about the economic well-be- 
ing of our citizens or our country. 
An educational system may house 
every child in the country. It may 
develop the physique of the student. 
It may give him the social graces. 
It may teach a boy a trade. If it 
does not give him good moral and 
intellectual habits it has failed. 
This has always been true every- 
where. It needs to be emphasized 
in the United States today. 


—Rorert M. Hutcurns, in The New York 
Times, March 5th. 


It is good to be reminded, at this 
time when Europe is being deluged 
with a _ war-psychosis, precisely 
what war means to the people who 
must fight it. . . . One hears more 
and more often: “Yes, I know war 
is horrible, but—” and all the em- 
phasis is on the last word. “Hor- 
rible” has been watered down in the 


imaginations to “unpleasant.” .. , 
Unless it be already too late, could 
not those who are still unaffected 
by the growing hysteria yell from 
the rooftops that in the last war 
10,004,771 people of the fighting na- 
tions were killed, and 20,297,551 
were wounded; 6,000,000 perished 
from the war plague known as 
Spanish influenza; 1,000,000 Aus- 
trian and Serbian civilians died of 
starvation and privation, nearly all 
the children of Poland under the 
age of six died of starvation; 50 per 
cent of the disease causing military 
failure in the armies was venereal 
disease. 


—PerTer THompson, reviewing Shapiro’s 
What Every Young Man Should Know About 
War, in the Catholic Heraid February 17th. 


How far school children should 
be indoctrinated with what their 
teachers regard as correct ideas, 
and how far they should be encour- 
aged to discover that on some sub- 
jects there is honest difference of 
opinion, is a topic still debated 
among American educators. But 
there is no debate in Italy, where 
the Fascist Grand Council has just 
approved a scheme of education 
which is to produce the “new Ital- 
ians.” The merit of teachers and 
of textbooks, consists in “absolute 
Fascist loyalty”; and the purpose 
of education is defined as not mere- 
ly the “moral and cultural forma- 
tion” of Italian youth, but also 
their “political and warlike prepa- 
ration.” Of the zeal with which 
the warlike preparation is being 
carried on, every newsreel and every 
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picture supplement gives evidence; 
and it does not seem as if much 
time need be wasted on political 
preparation. When the first great 
axiom of politics is “Mussolini is 
always right,” everything else can 
easily be deduced from that prem- 
ise. The Grand Council salutes 
Italian students, who are preparing 
themselves for “supreme trials in 
the fields of work, weapons, cul- 
ture, science and art.” It would be 
irrelevant to remark that the Fas- 
cist nations have done better so far 
in the first two of these fields than 
in the last three; for if Fascist 
weapons go on prevailing, our 
grandchildren’s definitions of cul- 
ture, science and art will be very 
different from ours. 

—The New York Times, February 17th. 


For the Catholic, totalitarianism 
is not primarily a political, but a 
religious, problem; but it cannot be 
adequately understood, still less de- 
cided, without a real understanding 
of the relationship in general be- 
tween morality and politics. 


—GERALD VANN, O.P., reviewing Luar 
Srurzo’s Politics and Morality, in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), January. 


Fascism and Communism agree 
with each other that democracy, as 
long as it is allied with individual- 
ism (or, as it was once called, with 
Liberalism), is doomed. They are 
both telling us that we have no 
choice to make except between 
them. It is true that the Commu- 
nists are trying to make it appear 
that they are the adherents of de- 
mocracy; but that is a notion that 
has no reality, it exists only in their 
own minds, and in the minds of 
those whom they have deceived. 
The fact is that Communism and 
Fascism are merely rivals, not true 
opposites. They are both for the 
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absolute state, and the absolute 
state is the opposite of Democracy. 
. .. Now we cannot save democracy 
merely by opposing Fascism and 
Communism. We must also break 
the alliance of democracy with indi- 
vidualism and imperialism. If we 
do not, then, either Fascism or 
Communism will come anyway. 
For individualism is itself doomed. 
If we link it inextricably with de- 
mocracy, then democracy will go 
down with it. 


—Rev. Witrrip Parsons, S.J., Address at 
Columbus Forum, Brooklyn, February 19th. 


Because the Church is anti-Com- 
munist she is not, therefore, pro- 
Fascist. Catholics calling them- 
selves Fascists or National Social- 
ists should read Pius XI.’s Non Ab- 
biamo Bisogno and the joint Lenten 
pastoral of the Bishops of Holland 
written in 1934. This pastoral let- 
ter shows how although Fascism 
and National Socialism have up- 
rooted materialism and individual- 
ism, yet such systems are pagan in 
principle, denying the Church’s 
right to regulate the moral life of 
men and claiming to absorb all the 
rights and duties of the individual. 
The Church cannot allow a secular- 
ist majority to discard the law of 
Christ. . . . Not everything belongs 
to Caesar. 


—Carprnat. Hinstey, quoted in the Catholic 
Herald, February 3d. 


The concept of the fundamen- 
tal equality, brotherhood and moral 
worth of all men . . . appeared for 
the first time with Christianity, as 
a definitely religious concept, and 
as such it vitalized the society from 
which arose the political experience 
of the English people. Not even the 
greatest mind of Greece, Aristotle, 
rose to the full concept and moral 
worth of human personality. It is 
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that concept, and not the mere 
forms which we inherited in part 
from Athens and Rome, that is the 
very heart of American democracy. 
It is enshrined in the second para- 
graph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. .. . It is a definitely re- 
ligious concept, implying a whole 
theology and a whole metaphysics. 
Human personality means God, the 
soul and the moral law—or it 
means nothing more than mere in- 
dividuality in an animal species. 
There is no escape from that alter- 
native. It is, moreover, the only 
possible concept upon which our 
political system can securely base 


itself. 
—Tuomas F. Woopiock, in The Wall Street 
Journal, March ist. 


As a matter of fact, I’ve found 
few aboriginal or primitive people 
who are not more charming and 
more sensible than any of your 
night club people here. The danc- 
ing in a place like El Morocco is a 
lot wilder than anything I’ve seen 
in the jungle. 


—Nicot Smirn, travel lecturer, quoted in 
the New York World-Telegram, February 24th. 


America is the only country in 
the world which pretends to listen 
to the teaching of its founders as 
if they were still alive. Political 
battles of to-day are fought with 
arguments based on the speeches or 
writings of men dead over a cen- 
tury ago. Most Americans behave, 
in fact, as if men like Washington, 
Jefferson, and many others could be 
called up on the phone for advice. 
Their wisdom is considered as eter- 
nal as that of the Biblical prophets. 
To show how distinctively Ameri- 
can this conception is, one has only 
to imagine what would happen if 
Mr. Chamberlain justified his pres- 
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ent policy by quoting William Pitt, 
or if M. Daladier evoked the author- 


ity of Danton as a guide. 


—Raovut ve Roussy pe Sates, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, March, 1939. 


We tend to forget—and conse- 
quently to be somewhat startled by 
—the Christian teaching that man 
is only the steward of his property. 
Communism holds that the posses- 
sion of property is common, its use 
individual or private; Christianity, 
in its traditional sociological teach- 
ing, holds that the possession is pri- 
vate, but the use common, in the 
sense that a man must be ready to 
share what he possesses with those 
in need. He has to render an ac- 
count of his stewardship, not least 
in the sense that he will be asked in 
what way his needy neighbour bene- 
fited by his property. The Chris- 
tian view thus lays responsibility 
on the individual, while the Com- 
munist tends to relieve him of it. 
That is why the Christian view is 
the more noble; the Communist, no 


doubt, more practical. 
—Geratp Vann, O.P., in The Irish Rosary, 
March, 1939. 


The Bible contains not only about 
the best English prose ever written, 
but a greater variety of material 
than can be found in any other 
single volume on the book market; 
purely as literature, some of the 
most widely read persons in al! ages 
have found it better reading than 
anything else. But in the days 
when it was universally read it was 
not read purely as literature; it was 
read because it was the Word of 
God, the infallible guide for life. If 
fewer people read it now, that is to 
the lasting detriment of the cultural 


background of the nation. 
—The New York Times, January 15th. 
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PARISH PRIEST OF THE PACIFIC 





By SEuMAS MAcMANusS 


MET the quaint Padre when, 

convalescing from a long seri- 
ous illness, I took a leisurely voyage 
on a boat tramping around the 
Caribbean, going through the 
Panama Canal and then lazing along 
the Pacific coast of that nest of lit- 
tle countries which forms Central 
America. 

Yet the Padre of the Pacific was 
by no means the only reminder of 
Ireland that I met up with on that 
long, delightful, and memorable 
voyage. 

In old, and old-world, sleepy Car- 
tagena of Colombia, after spending 
an hour among the quaint traffick- 
ers in a very quaint market-place— 
where I studied races, red, black, 
and brown—and an hour with a 
lovely old cathedral, in a narrow 
street that led away from this latter 
pile, I halted, admiring, before a 
shop sign 


PATRICIO GAVIN E HIJOS, 
EMPLOMADORES 


and would have entered to ask im- 
pertinent questions but that the 
door was closed and barred like al- 
most all other shop doors in the 
city at that siesta hour—even the 
little merchants in the market-place 
then lay down by their booths and 
snored—an hour when the good 
Spaniards say that only mad dogs 
and Englishmen are abroad. 

At a little port in Costa Rica I 
found that the first and most wei- 
come establishment to greet the ar- 





riving thirsty mariners was the 
startling Bottle House of Dan Finne- 
gan—a little, long, low saloon com- 
pletely built of bottles—beer bottles, 
whisky, rum and brandy — which 
had, over a period of years, yielded 
their contents to thirsty Pacific 
sailors. Dan, an Offaly man, had 
for years sailed the world in the 
United States Marines, and, visiting 
Costa Rica and finding life easier 
and pleasanter there than aboard a 
battleship, forgot the hour of his 
ship’s departure, married a dark- 
eyed Costa Rican maid and pro- 
ceeded to build a home for her with 
the material which, at that port, he 
found most plentiful—a home that 
should outdo the castles of the old 
folk-tales he had listened to in 
Offaly in his youth—a castle hav- 
ing a window of a sort for every day 
in ten years. 

Then, my meeting with the in- 
evitable Irishman on the coast of 
Honduras is almost too fantastic to 
risk telling in a narrative of fact. 
It was on Christmas morning that 
we glided into and anchored in a 
little Guatemalan harbor. The 
ship’s boat put out for shore and in 
it I went with my friend, the ship’s 
doctor, a good Rhode Island Irish- 
man. Only a little Indian village, 
half hidden under its coco palms, 
squatted by the waters. Dr. Gillis 
and I wished to find a church on 
Christmas Day—and found it. It 
was a three-walled, palm-thatched 
shed, which, but that it was ever so 
much taller, reminded me of the 
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scalan (Mass-shed) that served for 
a church on Ardaghey Hill in my 
childhood days. 

But there was no Mass here to- 
day. Once in a long while the priest 
came, from a town sixty miles off, 
said Mass, and administered the 
Sacraments. The Indians, however, 
had, for Christmas, decorated their 
shrine with palms and flowers, and 
in it erected a pathetic Christmas 
crib with native design figures, a 
creation of which they were very 
proud—and prouder still when they 
saw the two Americans from the 
big ship come, kneel, and pray 
there. After leaving the “church” 
we strolled through the village, un- 
obtrusively observing the simple 
homes of the simple inhabitants. 
In the genial sunshine, we wandered 
onward, over a sandy plain, toward 
an inviting green forest less than 
half a mile off—and as we neared 
the forest’s edge, out of it, to our 
surprise, stepped a white man— 
low-set, stout, brown-haired, brown- 
mustached, brown-eyed, evidently 
in his late twenties or early thir- 
ties. On his head was not the Span- 
ish hat, but a battered and sorely 
worn American derby; and he was 
clad in American clothes that surely 
had seen their best days some years 
back. Despite his dress he must be 
Spanish, and in Spanish Dr. Gillis 
addressed him. “Como le _ va, 
Senor?” He answered the saluta- 
tion, “En salud enteramente, buena, 
Senor.” And added, “It’s little of 
the lingo I know. But I can give 
you all you want in American.” But 
he was looking a little bit quizzi- 
cally, I thought, from one to the 
other of us. “Who on earth are 
you?” I asked, “Or where do you 
come from?” He looked search- 
ingly at me for a few moments 
as he answered, “Tim MacCarthy 
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my name is, and from Clonakilty | 
come.” After taking time to enjoy 
the startling effect that his reply 
had upon me, he went on, “Do 
bheathe a Sheumais!—I hardly ex- 
pected to meet you here.” 

When my power of speech came 
to me I said to the fellow—who was 
now chuckling over my amazement 
at being so addressed in the wilds 
of Honduras, “You know me! 
How?” 

“°Tis five years since I listened 
to you lecturing the Mormons in 
Provo. And it must be all of ten 
since I listened to you before, in 
Leadville, atop of the Rockies.” 

Soon we had Tim’s history. He 
was an electrical worker. After 
wandering hither and thither over 
the States he had gone, under con- 
tract, to a job at Belize on the Gulf 
of Mexico. After three months 
there he had fallen out with his 
boss, fought him and left him. The 
boss had the Gulf ports watched for 
him—to put him in prison—so he 
had headed across country for the 
Pacific; and from settlement to set- 
tlement, reached the ocean in a 
lucky time. He wanted to make his 
way to San Francisco, where he 
had friends in plenty and could get 
a good job. We shipped him on his 
way. Until I quitted the ship at 
San Pedro, Tim, one of the most 
persistent controversialists I ever 
met, argued the Irish question with 
everyone aboard whom he could al- 
lure into argument—night, noon 
and morning, at breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, and supper; and continued 
the argument after he got into the 
blankets. 

It was three days after the en- 
counter with Tim, and some hun- 
dreds of miles farther north, that I 
met with the Padre. In the pearl- 
gray dawn of a beautiful December 
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morning we sighted the port of San 
José de Guatemala hiding in its 
coco palms—in the background a 
12,000-foot-high mountain range 
from which the picturesque smok- 
ing twin voleanic peaks of Agua 
and Fuego pierced the blue sky, 
whilst in front curved a long, long, 
miles-long, chocolate strand (of 
lava dust) wherefrom the longest 
pier I have ever seen ran far into 
the ocean. The city was a diminu- 
tive one I knew—of about two 
thousand to twenty-five hundred in- 
habitants — and the importance of 
its pier came from the fact that it 
was the seaport for the capital some 
eighty miles over the mountains in- 
land. 

As we approached the pier the 
little town poured forth its labor- 
hungry coolies, Indian, Spanish, 
Negro, the leaves of whose grass 
hats extended a yard on every side 
of them—nothing on their feet and 
only a little covering on their bodies 
mid-way. Also girls, very comely 
and very modest, all clad in bright 
prints, and women shawled, 
thronged down with various things 
for sale—articles and commodities 
which they never pressed upon, 
hardly offered to, anyone: at some 
distance away they patiently, quiet- 
ly, held these in their hands so that 
anyone on ship-board very desirous 
to purchase might, if they wished, 
come and asked to be served. At 
this and all other Spanish-Ameri- 
can ports, the womanliness and 
modesty of the women impressed 
me—so utterly unlike what was to 
be witnessed at seaports in other 
lands. The kind and gentle good 
manners of the great-hatted bare- 
footed coolies, also was remarkable 
—and I noted with admiration the 
deference and courtesy these poor 
laborers showed their poor towns- 
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women and girls—deference of real 
gentlemen to real ladies. 

When I strolled through the little 
town later, I noted that, like the 
women on the pier, the sales- 
women who sat by their wares on 
the curbs — plaiting grass things, 
carving gourd shells, offering alli- 
gator-skin belts and bags, fruit, and 
so forth—far from soliciting a pur- 
chaser for their merchandise or 
even casting an inquiring look at a 
potential client, took on a faraway 
gaze as he approached, almost con- 
veying the impression that it would 
be a rude intrusion to dare ask the 
privilege of purchasing. The very 
tiendas (stores) along the grass- 
grown streets were modest, retir- 
ing, each hiding away behind its 
own coco palm—but the m rchantie, 
when you intruded, was courteous 
as he greeted you, most gracious as 
he dealt with you; his air suggest- 
ing, “Why, yes, of course, senor, if 
you really and truly feel it neces- 
sary to purchase this or that article 
from my store, I could not think of 
refusing the noble stranger.” All 
the stores and houses were small. 
Some of them of wood, but many of 
them of thick, very thick, adobe 
(mud). The windows, unglazed, 
had hinged shutters that were 
sometimes open, oftentimes closed 
to keep the interior dark and cool. 
Here and there, straight through 
back and front open doors one 
caught passing glimpses of the 
pleasant grassy patio with its 
mango tree—around which pleas- 
ant shaded spot all moderately pre- 
tentious Spanish houses are built. 

Going to mail a letter and some 
cards, I found the post office of this 
little city had the quaintness, primi- 
tiveness, informality of many little 
country post offices in Ireland. 
The postmistress was gracious, and 
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for your purchasing some centavos 
worth of stamps showed gratitude 
as if your happy coming had saved 
her office from suspension for want 
of business. Right down on the 
floor outside the counter, was 
squatted, tailor-fashion, a group of 
girls, two sewing, three crocheting, 
two others just entertaining the 
workers—all of them gay with a 
proper subdued gaiety. This post 
office was situated on one side of 
the Plaza, a pleasant square with 
cross walks, grass plots, shrubs, 
flowers, a cool fountain, and seats 
some of which held a knitting wom- 
an or two, women sewing, occa- 
sional men alone, reading, a group 
of men volubly discussing some- 
thing very exciting — politics as- 
suredly. 

On the farther side of the Plaza 
was’a little church, shabby, dilapi- 
dated, half the shingles of its roof 
curled with the heat, many of them 
gone. I crossed to the church. Be- 
fore the door two dirty barefooted 
little chamacos fought and pom- 
meled each other with earnestness, 
knocked each other down and rolled 
over in the dust—as earnest about 
the fight as if it were a daily duty. 
Within, praying silently, devoutly, 
were half a dozen mestizas (young 
girls), each with a bit of black veil 
pinned on her head, as many old 
women, shawled, and one very 
poorly dressed man with a deep- 
lined face, who, in a corner was in 
rapt devotion that plainly lifted him 
high above the world and its mis- 
eries. It was a poor church. Ex- 
cept for the many beautiful old 
cathedrals long ago built by the in- 
coming Spaniards, most of the 
churches in the small towns of 
these Spanish-American countries 
are poor almost to wretchedness. 
Poor in everything, I should say, 
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except statues—for a plenitude of 
which they never lacked. In vari- 
ous parts of this church were six 
Blessed Virgins, most of them tre- 
mendously ornate, and with still 
more startlingly ornate Child in the 
Mother’s arms. There were at least 
half a dozen saints whom the Span- 
iards specially commemorate — but 
among them, to my pleased sur- 
prise, a San Patricio in the tradi- 
tional style, with beard, scepter and 
wriggling, reluctant snakes. 

Before the gorgeously crowned 
Virgin, on the Virgin’s altar was a 
rusty stable lantern. On one side 
of her stood St. Peter Claver and 
on the other side St. Anthony. 
Four floral decorations on her altar 
showed vases conveniently supplied 
by passing ships: and to heighten 
the decorative effect, the earnest 
souls who had decked the altar had 
left the bottle labels intact. One 
vase advertised “Haig and Haig,” 
another “Gilbey and Holland’s Lon- 
don Gin. The Stations of the 
Cross were very obviously home- 
made — crudely painted by some 
poor, earnest soul who, you could 
not help feeling, had perhaps by 
his awkward effort better pleased 
the Lord than did even Leonardo 
da Vinci—and maybe better awak- 
ened the worshiper’s devotion. Two 
sheets of upright boarding project- 
ing from the wall three feet apart, 
undraped, and with shuttered 
square holes in their sides, formed 
the confessional. 

As I quitted the church there was 
bursting out of the doorway of the 
adjoining house a noisy band of 
barefoot urchins; and from the 
door, looking after them, and call- 
ing admonitions in Spanish, a low- 
set, gray-haired, careworn, old 
priest in shabby greenish - black 
soutane with much-soiled, light tan 
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pants beneath — pants that ended 
too soon and left an eight-inch leg 
look-out between their bottoms and 
the tops of the plaited grass slip- 
pers. With my eye fixed on him as 
preliminary warning that I wished 
an interview, I entered the green 
gate in the low, green-painted fence 
—a color rarely used in these tropi- 
cal countries—and, approached the 
little man standing in the green- 
painted doorway. I saluted him in 
the few Spanish words that I knew. 
“Como esta ud, Padre?” His re- 
ply, “Muy bien, gracias a Dios, 
Senor,” I managed to comprehend. 
But I shook my head, apologetically 
saying, “No habla Espanol.” And, 
turning to a language of which I 
knew just a sorry smattering, I 
asked, “Comprenez-vous francais?” 

“Oui, monsieur. Je le com- 
prends.” He led me into a very 
modest sitting room and put me in- 
to its best chair — at least a chair 
not so bad as the others—while he 
seated himself in front of me, in a 
chair entitled to be called arm- 
chair as it still had a surviving arm. 
He asked, “Comment vous appellez- 
vous, mon ami? D’ou venez-vous? 
—Moi, je suis le pére de lVéglise de 
cette ville—le Padre Tomas O’Han- 
rahan.” 

I sat up in astonishment. “O’Han- 
rahan! Why,” I exclaimed in 
American, “Your forefathers must 
have come from Ireland.” In rich 
midland brég, he replied, “Come 
from Ireland they never did! Faith 
they lived their lives, and died, 
there. But myself, I come from 
Mullingar—did you ever hear of it? 
—More by the same token, you’re 
no Frenchman yourself with that 
Far-down brdég!” 

As delighted as I was amazed, I 
fired at the poor man a barrage of 
questions. But he was more 
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anxious to ask than to answer. He 
said, “I’m here waiting on God’s 
will. But tell me, were you ever in 
Mullingar? Is the—Arms there 
still? How does it look? Are there 
many changes? Were you ever in 
So-and-So’s big store? Ach, sure, 
maybe it’s gone and forgotten. I 
used to think it was the first of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 
What are the priests in Ireland like 
now? Do they still wear the castor 
hats going to the bog on a sick- 
call? Are they for Ireland or Eng- 
land? Have you landlords yet, or 
did ye shoot the last of them? Do 
the turf boats still go down the 
Grand Canal. And is it jaunting- 
cars you still have” He poured in- 
terminable questions upon me. 

“Why don’t you go back?” I 
asked — “Why did you never go 
back?” He cast a quick glance at 
his very shabby surtout, and an- 
swered, “Why don’t I get down the 
moon and stars to light my 
church?” 

In response to my inquiry as to 
how on earth he had got dropped 
into this God-forsaken little place, 
between desert and deep sea, “Oh,” 
he said with a sigh, “it’s a long, long 
story that would take longer to tell 
than you have time to hear.” But 
he told me of wanderings that had 
brought him round the world. He 
had been taken off to school in 
Paris when he was a lump of a 
buachal. After that, had finished 
his studies in Rome; and from there 
went to Tasmania, Australia, New 
Zealand —all in his _ priesthood 
career. For his health it was then 
found he should go to a tropical 
country of high altitude and he went 
wandering till he found himself in 
Central America, in Nicaragua, and 
finally in Guatemala, in the capital, 
where he got to be a teacher in the 
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seminary—and spent half a lifetime 
at that. When he was getting old, 
and it was time for him to retire 
from teaching, and that, besides, a 
lower altitude would now better 
suit him, he was for journeying 
off again; but the Bishop, whe 
wouldn’t hear of his leaving him 
completely, planted him in _ this 
sleepy little Pacific village where 
his time was devoted to the chil- 
dren, the young people—and the 
old people, too. The wave of chil- 
dren I had seen rolling from his 
door, came to him every afternoon 
for instruction, both spiritual and 
temporal. Then he had groups and 
clubs of the elder boys and girls— 
the young men and young women, 
whom he tried to instruct and train 
in the way they should go— and 
with these and the adults—Indians, 
Negroes, Spanish — his hands, the 
Lord sees, were full enough, leaving 
him small time to brood. He was 
a part of the landscape now—like 
an old fir root in the Bog of Allen— 
“and just about as ornamental.— 
But let us talk about Ireland, in- 
stead of wasting our wind on the 
old caricature that I am. How do 
the bogs look? I’d give a year 0’ 
me life to see a turf boat go down 
the Grand Canal. Tell me all the 
news there is. Have you got John 
Bull out of Ireland? and do you 
think you’ll be able to keep the old 
bodach out? God send! but the 
fellow’s got a hungry maw. Has 
Mullingar got an M.P. of its own 
now? Who’s M.P. for Westmeath? 
Tell me everything.” 

We had now removed into his 
cool green patio. He called “An- 
tonia!” and from within was an- 
swered in soft, musical voice. He 
called an order—and Antonia, her- 
self, a sweet, modest, very winsome 
Indian maid of about nineteen, 
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came in, bringing us cooling drinks 
that we quaffed under the mango 
tree. The pretty girl interested me. 
He told me she had come to him 
three years ago. He had trained 
her. She was quick, and proved 
herself very efficient. He couldn't 
do without her now; and she, for 
her part, loved to be with him. She 
had a heart of gold. “That gir) 
will never leave me till I turn up 
my toes to the daisies. Ach, when 
did I see a daisy! Wouldn’t I like 
to see a meadow full of them again’ 
But tell me more about Ireland. 
Have they still the best horses and 
hunters in the world? What are 
the fairs like now? Och-och!” 

When I would leave he came with 
me to the little gate opening in the 
low fence in front of his house. 
“You see,” he called my attention, 
“I have it painted green. And look 
at my door—green, too! Just to let 
them know!” 

That reminded me. I said, “Yes, 
and I saw St. Patrick in the church. 
What do these people know about 
St. Patrick? or what interest could 
they have in him? 

“Oh, I let them know who Pat- 
rick is. And I take good care not 
to let them forget that if they want 
to be sure of Heaven they’d better 
have him on their side.” 

The sound of singing voices ar- 
rested my attention. “What is 
that?” He said, “Pass this side of 
the Plaza, and along that street to 
the left, right on your way to the 
Pier, and you’ll see the singers still 
on your left. It’s the girls practic- 
ing hymns for the New Year’s Eve 
service. God go with you”; he then 
blessed me. 

A passing glimpse into a very 
poor frame-house, on the street he 
had indicated, showed me a large 
group of black-haired, round-faced, 
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PARISH PRIEST 


bright-eyed jovencitas in their 
teens, Indian, half-Indian, and 
white girls, singing hymns in 
chorus. The singing was touching- 
ly beautiful—and still more beauti- 
ful because of the quiet and repose. 

The ship’s doctor laughed heart- 
ily when I told him of my discovery 
in San José. He knew well the 
Padre Tomas. “Everyone that ever 
sailed the Pacific knows him. It’s 
from them, not from his poor con- 
gregation, he gets the stipends that 
keep the life in him and hold the 
four walls of his church together. 
In his collection box, from his own 
parishioners, that poor man finds 
more beer tops and even beans than 
he does centavos. It’s a wonder to 
me that he hasn’t been down on the 
pier here when he heard our ship 
was in. He gets his stipends from 
Jews, Protestants, and _ atheists. 
Every hand on every ship on the 
Pacific knows Padre Tomas—and 
many a hard-boiled sailor who sails 
the ports of the world will kneel! to 
his priest and tell his sad story 
only when his ship calls at San 
José de Guatemala. And so with 
the Marines of the United States 
Navy, likewise. Do you know, we 
had a Presbyterian lady passenger 
once we came around here—one of 
the narrowest and stiffest disciples 
of John Knox that I ever met with 
—and who had a holy horror of 
these Catholic countries and their 
many saints. Well, I sprung Padre 
Tomas on her before she knew, and 
left him chatting with her, and the 
finish of it was, that old stiff-necked 
Calvinist wouldn’t quit the harbor 
till she had gone to Padre Tomas’ 
church and said a prayer! Every- 
one, both on ship and shore, always 
brings their troubles to the Padre. 
He rules the port and everything 
that comes into it. He settles dis- 
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putes, quells fights. He could drive 
a crowd of riotous navy men back 
to their ship when their own ma- 
rines had failed to do it. He’s 
everything in the port—statesman, 
commandant, police guard, justice, 
and judge. The sailors and marines 
always want to leave with the 
Padre the menagerie of monkeys 
and parrots and birds of paradise 
that they’ve brought up with them 
from Panama, Colombia, and the 
Equator — which they had bought 
for their girls at home. 

“Parrots!” the Doctor repeated 
reminiscently, “Ha, ha, ha! A 
funny thing. About seven years 
ago a Yankee named Turner went 
down to one of those countries and 
made purchase of seven hundred 
parrots, on speculation, to bring 
them back to the United States. 
Owing to some scare at the time— 
about a plague or something—they 
wouldn’t let him land his parrots in 
California when he came back. He, 
himself, wouldn’t part with the par- 
rots; so he set off down the Pacific 
again to import them into some 
other country; but there wasn’t a 
country of them would accept him 
and his flock of chatterers. Every 
one of them turned him away, and 
that poor devil and his seven hun- 
dred parrots sailed for seven 
months up and down the Pacific— 
the Wandering Jew of that ocean, 
at every port being told to move on. 
He touched at San José at last, at 
a time when the Padre was beg- 
ging subscriptions from all ships to 
put a steeple on his church, and 
Turner, heartsick of his menagerie, 
offered the seven hundred parrots 
as a contribution to the steeple 
building. He said to Padre Tomas, 
‘You have a pull with the authori- 
ties, and can get them to let the 
poor parrots in—and I hope in God 
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they'll build your steeple for you. 
I know they’ve broken my heart.’ 
It was the rarest contribution the 
Padre ever was offered —and the 
only one he ever refused!” 

The Doctor told me that Padre 
Tomas, in his little village here, was 
a great favorite and friend of the 
late President Valera—and when, 
five years before, Valera, driven 
out by a revolution, had died in 
exile, he left it in his will that he 
was to be brought back and buried 
by Padre Tomas from his little 
church in San José. The burial of 
Valera was the greatest day that 
San José had ever known. The 
Doctor was there. He had come 
down in the ship that brought the 
body. Both Valera’s friends and 
enemies came to the funeral, in- 
cluding the new President —his 
rival and successor —and all the 
high muck-a-mucks from the capi- 
tal. Padre Tomas was in his ele- 
ment that day. For the great occa- 
sion he brought into the light of day 
again habiliments that had been 
folded away for nigh half a cen- 
tury, with moth balls in a trunk— 
an old felt dress hat and old sou- 
tane which, crow-black in their 
youth, were verdant now, from ven- 
erable old age. And the soutane, 
despite the care with which it had 
been nursed, was now conspicuous- 
ly variegated by alternating fields 
of cloth still whole and cloth moth- 
eaten. The ship’s captain, Captain 
Rouillet, and the Doctor, were with 
the Padre when he disinterred these 
relics on the morning of the funeral, 
proudly exhibiting them. ‘‘Oh, 
Padre Tomas,” Rouillet appealed to 
him, “don’t wear that soutane to- 
day.” “Why not?” exclaimed the 
ingenuous Padre. “Why not?— 
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with the President himself down 
here, and every one of his great 
con-stand-i-nobles around him, 
we’re all bound to put our best foot 
forward, and array ourselves in our 
very best glad rags.” 

And the Doctor said that when 
Padre Tomas led the grand parade 
of distinguished ones who followed 
the flag-draped coffin from the pier, 
through the streets of San José, 
grandly rolling out the sonorous 
Latin of the service that he read, 
moth balls were every now and then 
releasing themselves from the folds 
of the soutane, rolling from him, 
and strewing his wake—putting the 
President of Guatemala and fellow 
grandees to the pin of the collar 
trying to pick their steps among the 
rolling marbles, and avoid break- 
ing their necks! 

Late that evening we cast off 
from the pier to resume our Pacific 
tramp. For some unexplainable 
reason the Padre had not visited 
the ship and ship’s officers—an un- 
precedented thing. But when we 
had got away, had turned the ship’s 
prow from the land, westward, and 
were a furlong off, and I was fasci- 
natedly watching the sun like a 
chalice sitting on the rim of the 
ocean, one of the ship’s officers who 
had his back to me at the rail—gaz- 
ing through a glass at the volcanoes 
—interrupted my study. “Here!” 
he said, “quick! Take these glasses 
and look to the pier!” 

What I saw was a little flat-hat- 
ted man, with light tan pants show- 
ing under a greeny-black surtout, 
standing on the very edge of the 
pier-head, his cane raised aloft, 
waving farewell to the ship he had 
missed. It was the Parish Priest of 
the Pacific. 
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ON RETURNING TO THE WESTERN DESERT 


By CULLEN JONES 


VAST and rolling land that dims the eye 
With seeing: canyoned, sentineled with buttes, 
And pinnacled with jagged, rim-rock peaks, 
Your silence speaks eternal meditation— 
Eternal changeless Silence brooding Truth. 


In soothing hues of mauves and grays and blues, 
Old Night, the solitary, creeping ghost, 

Prowls the malapi where coyotes stalk 

The weary and unwary. Land of sage, 
Greasewood, dim trails that wind their obscure ways 
Through alkali and wind-swept wastes where hush 
And mystery fulfill a magic promise 

That never fades away: today, tomorrow— 

The sameness lives against a buried past: 

The same arroyo filled with sleep and dreaming, 
Immortal as the stars and timeless Time; 

The same dry-lakes forever filling, drying— 

There is no measure for this changeless plan! 


O land of holy moments, your incense 

Creeps through memory—antique, pungent odors 
As dateless as the cliffs; your ancient rites 

Of coming graying dawn and fading light 
Appease the hungering soul; cathedral spires, 
Your silent bells are booming—mellowed, clear, 
Beyond the deadened human sense, and echo 
Receptive in the ardent mind; you are 

A text—a creed, steeped deep in pagan myths; 
A high philosophy combining schools; 

The Spirit of Solitude hovers here, 

And Genius feels his strength and trys his wings. 








DEMOCRACY OR DICTATORSHIP 


By MARGARET J. WINDOLPH 


E have been hearing for many 

months that the Church can 
live with Fascism while she cannot 
live with Communism. We hear on 
all sides the phrases, “the so-called 
democracies” and “the so-called 
dictatorships,” as if these terms, 
democracy and dictatorship, were 
merely words with no referents, 
with no relation to actuality. Many 
of those who are saying these 
things and others like them are not 
giving clear and accurate defini- 
tions of the political terms which 
they use. I think that there is 
danger that they may lead the un- 
wary to conclude, not that many 
liberals have been heretics,—which 
is true,—but that there is an odium 
about the concept, liberalism; and 
that they may, without wholly in- 
tending it, implant the suspicion, 
not that no democracy is perfect, 
but that the democratic idea has 
failed. 

Evidences of this confusion in 
political thinking may be found in 
the writings of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
some of whose ideas about the po- 
litical crisis in the United States, as 
he terms it, have recently been pub- 
lished in The Catholic Digest with 
the editor’s caption, “Englishman’s 
Brilliant Analysis.” Mr. Jerrold 
says for instance: 

“The United States is a dictator- 
ship without a government, a de- 
mocracy without a parliament, a 
monarchy without a throne... .” 

That makes us out a strange po- 
litical hybrid, indeed! It is certain 
that the United States is not “with- 
out a government”; that govern- 


ment is either a dictatorship or it 
is not; if it is a dictatorship, it 
cannot be, as the writer next as- 
serts, a democracy; finally, if, after 
all, it is a democracy, it cannot be 
a monarchy, with or without a 
throne. Each of these terms has 
an exact meaning. 

Again: “When his Presidency be- 
gan [Mr. Roosevelt] may have con- 
ceived of himself as a Roman dic- 
tator ...” Well, hardly. I think 
it likely that Mr. Roosevelt knows 
clearly what a Roman dictator was. 
I doubt if he has ever nursed the 
illusion that he can declare peace 
or war, or can issue decrees and 
enforce them by the army. 

There are other rather glaring in- 
accuracies in Mr. Jerrold’s descrip- 
tion of our institutions and situa- 
tion. But what particularly con- 
cerns me is that in a _ statement 
made in the same article, “The dif- 
ference between the so-called dic- 
tatorships and the so-called democ- 
racies does not lie in any difference 
in the concepts of government as 
such,” he implies that the differ- 
ence is a matter of mere machinery, 
and that it behooves us not to criti- 
cize those peoples who happen not 
to fancy our particular brand of 
machinery. “The first thing we 
must do,” he says in his book, The 
Future of Freedom, “is to cease dis- 
tributing praise or blame of the 
Latin peoples according as_ they 
approximate in their behavior and 
institutions to the Anglo-Saxons.” 

Now I submit that Mr. Jerrold 
misses the point because of two fal- 
lacies in his political reasoning, 
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both of which are apparent in his 
book; first, he has the notion that 
democracy is bound up with the 
counting of noses; and, second, he 
fails to make the distinction be- 
tween the concepts, “government” 
and “state.” 

It is quite true that the functions 
of government are everywhere near- 
ly the same. But it is also true that 
what democrats are beholding with 
the gravest apprehensions, and the 
most justified apprehensions, in 
Italy as well as in Germany, is not 
the condition of the government in 
those nations, but the condition of 
the state. A government is a social 
group which is created by the state, 
whose servant it is. The state is 
the sovereign power from which all 
governments derive. Somewhere in 
every politically organized group 
there resides an actual and absolute 
power from which there is no hu- 
man appeal, which cannot be gain- 
said except by going into rebellion, 
over against which there are moral 
and human rights, indeed, but no 
political rights. What we call po- 
litical rights are really only self- 
limitations of the sovereign power, 
given with a guarantee that the 
state will force the government to 
respect them, but the power that 
gave them can take them away, for 
it is absolute in its own domain. It 
is guaranteed to me, for example, 
that no member of the American 
government can decree that I shall 
not attend Mass. But if the Ameri- 
can state, by a_ constitutional 
amendment, made it unlawful to 
attend Mass, there would be left me 
no human court of appeal, no re- 
course save rebellion against an ac- 
tual force. It becomes, then, a 
question of the greatest import, 
where and of what nature is this 
power, the state, my only protec- 
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tion against capricious and un- 
righteous government. 

Now it is the unique contribu- 
tion to political thinking of the 
democratic theory—and it was a 
brand new thing in the history of 
the world—that the state is the 
whole body of the people. A demo- 
cratic state is not necessarily one 
in which the people vote by secret 
ballot, but it is, necessarily, one in 
which the final and absolute power 
does, in fact, reside in the people. 
The question is not whether this or 
that machinery, of voting, and so 
forth, is an adequate means for ex- 
pressing the will of the people. 
Probably it is not; quite possibly 
other and better means could be de- 
vised. The vital question is: who 
or what, in a particular state, has 
to be recognized as possessing su- 
preme power? 

That is the question a democrat 
asks with such dubiety when he 
looks at the dictator-states, those in 
existence, and those to be. Not 
what new and interesting ma- 
chinery of government is being de- 
veloped, such as the corporative 
mechanism in Italy, but who actu- 
ally has absolute power? So when 
Mr. Jerrold says: “There is nothing 
within the competence of the dic- 
tator-states which is not also with- 
in the competence of the democra- 
cies ... we could persecute Jews if 
we wished,” he speaks literal truth, 
but he misses the whole point. The 
point is that Mussolini and Hitler 
can persecute Jews if their people 
do not wish. For in Italy and in 
Germany, the state is one man. It 
is he who has the power from 
which there is no human court of 
appeal. 

This is a highly important differ- 
ence. To realize its importance one 
need only to imagine that the at- 
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tack on Cardinal Innitzer in Aus- 
tria had happened here against an 
American cardinal. It could hap- 
pen in a democracy; there are evil 
men everywhere. But here the car- 
dinal and his supporters would have 
access to the press, the right of as- 
semblage and protest, appeal to the 
courts terminating in an appeal to 
the Supreme Court on the constitu- 
tional issue, a little better than a 
fifty-fifty chance of defeating a 
constitutional amendment abrogat- 
ing freedom of worship, if matters 
went so far, and if all this failed, 
a sporting chance to wage a suc- 
cessful rebellion against the state, 
before it became necessary to ac- 
cept martyrdom. In what was Aus- 
tria today there is little or no re- 
course, not even, for the moment, 
the hope of successful rebellion, 
nothing except a silent martyrdom. 
These things—free speech, the right 
of assemblage, the ballot—are the 
very civil liberties, the “mere me- 
chanics,” which Mr. Jerrold almost 
frivolously dismisses as of relatively 
minor importance. Yet history 
teaches that the people who abdi- 
cate their political functions wake 
up finally to the sad fact that the 
power has been usurped, that there 
is sound political wisdom in the 
saying, “Put not your trust in 
princes,” and that their only remedy 
is likely to be bloody revolution. 
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Recent events in the world have 
brought home to us Americans the 
realization that the task of presery- 
ing the democratic idea alive may 
come to rest upon our shoulders 
alone. When a man’s life is at 
stake we do not stop to bicker about 
the best way to improve his char- 
acter. There is a great deal wrong 
with the specific democracies of to- 
day, and there are ample reasons to 
explain why they have gone wrong, 
but if they are to be inm:proved they 
will have to be in existence. The 
poorest way I know of keeping 
them alive is to imply that democe- 
racy is not, in any important way, 
different from, nor intrinsically bet- 
ter than, dictatorship. It is differ- 
ent. Is it better? 

That is our American political 
faith. We believe that the demo- 
cratic idea still stands as the noblest 
political theory brought forth from 
the mind of man—the only politi- 
cal theory in existence today which 
gives recognition to the cardinal 
Catholic principle of the supreme 
importance of the individual. The 
Church says, “Every man has a soul 
to be saved, and to that end, a free 
moral choice to make.” Echoing 
her, democracy says in the political 
sphere, “Every man has a voice to 
be heard, to the end that his moral 
choice may be endowed with 
power.” 
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OF POETS AND POETRY 





“Rosemary—that’s for remembrance.” 


By KATHERINE BREGY 


PART III. 


N 1923 Monsignor Kirlin had pub- 

lished the first volume of his un- 
usual and poetic Eucharistic medi- 
tations, One Hour With Him, fol- 
lowed two years later by Our Tryst 
With Him. As we had fallen into 
the habit of “sharing manuscripts” 
(almost as we shared friends!) 
these treasurable sermons were 
read to me before publication; and 
by the same token, their author 
was kept in critical familiarity with 
my own work. Largely through his 
urgency I gathered together in 1925 
a sheaf of appreciations extending 
from Chaucer to Paul Claudel—and 
including the three American 
Catholic poets, Father Tabb, Louise 
Guiney and Joyce Kilmer—for my 
somewhat overdue second volume, 
Poets and Pilgrims. It is still a joy 
to see these purple-covered pages in 
the hands of young college stu- 
dents, since much loving thought 
had gone into their making. The 
next spring we were all rather ex- 
cited when the Commonweal, in the 
vigor of its first youth, announced 
an international contest for the best 
5,000 word essay on Dante, for 
which Mr. John S. Leahy of St. 
Louis generously offered a $1,000 
prize. Now I was, of course, no 
Dante specialist—I knew almost no 
Italian—and at that time I was 
more familiar with the young lover 
of the Vita Nuova than the apoca- 
lyptic poet of the Divine Comedy. 


Yet the adventure tempted and 
coerced me. The theme was fasci- 
nating, the medieval background 
one with which I had long been 
familiar; and it occurred to me that 
the very limitations of my scholar- 
ship might help toward the human 
interpretation of Dante’s life and 
work which was needed. Just how 
urgently some such brief, intensive 
study was needed, a little research 
soon revealed: it simply did not 
seem to exist. So in a burst of 
energy—and temerity—I decided to 
dedicate myself and my summer to 
the enterprise. It was worth while 
to see the wryly triumphant expres- 
sion on Monsignor Kirlin’s face 
when, late in August, I read him 
the completed manuscript of “Dante 
and His Vision of Life.” “Pris- 
cilla,” he announced with finality, 
using my ancient and somewhat 
ambiguous nickname, “You have 
the prize—unless the jury is 
bought up!” 

Buoyant with this confidence I 
started off on a little motor trip in 
New England—but I was _ soon 
brought so close to the actual gates 
of Purgatory and of Paradise that 
all vicarious visions melted away. 
For by autumn a heart condition 
which had long threatened my peer- 
less friend suddenly became acute, 
and in November Death closed the 
door upon the comradeship and in- 
spiration of twenty years... . “Our 
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sister, the Death of the Body”... 
for myself I had never known any 
fear of her. And I knew, although 
I know it better now, that the dear 
ones waiting in that eternal Reality 
are ours indeed, beyond all peril of 
change or disillusion. But against 
the swift desolation of that stroke I 
was “defenceless utterly.” There 
was no armor left, save only that 
shield of faith to which Dante and 
all other souls must ultimately 
cling: E la sua volontate é nostra 
pace. 

I had almost literally forgotten 
the whole episode of the contest 
when, in the March of 1927, a tele- 
gram from Michael Williams 
brought me congratulations upon 
winning the prize. The little vic- 
tory seemed curiously unreal. 
When my mother immediately and 
ingenuously begged me not to start 
off to Europe on the strength of it 
I was only too glad to acquiesce. 
Instead, I slipped up to Worcester 
at Commencement time to collect 
the honorable and honorary Doc- 
torate in Letters which was, I be- 
lieve, the first conferred upon a 
woman by Holy Cross College, and 
one which I could not see I had at 
all deserved. But do we not all 
share something of Sister Beatrice’s 
puzzlement before the alternating 
kindness and cruelty of the world? 
So life went on—with the joys and 
griefs and triumphs and failures, 
the need for love, for courage, for 
understanding, for patience, for be- 
lief in God and our fellow-mortals, 
which have always made the mat- 
ter of poetry. One learns with 
time: although never, perhaps, so 
much as one had hoped to learn. 
Gradually new faces and new hearts 
come—not to take the place of the 
old, since no human being can ever 
take the place of another, but to 
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build up the destined pattern of 
that mosaic which is to be the 
“storied window” of our own par- 
ticular life. More or less closely we 
choose our initial design and try te 
follow it, but hands and eyes both 
fumble; nor are we always free to 
choose the colors of our glass. Only 
when the work is done, and God’s 
sunlight shines through at last, can 
we even guess at the composite 
whole or gauge its approach to suc- 
cess or failure... . 

I had never been a prolific 
worker, especially in verse: indeed, 
I had and still have a very definite 
conviction that the rhythm of poet- 
ry belongs to strong emotion or 
ecstasy, and therefore should not be 
used for the purely intellectual 
ideas or impressions which can be 
adequately expressed in prose. But 
by 1930 my little harvest of poems 
was obviously ready to be gathered 
in book form. I had chosen for its 
title April Fools, the name of one 
of my favorite bits of verse—when 
at the eleventh hour I discovered 
this had been already used to chris- 
ten one of Compton Mackenzie’s 
novels. So instead I took the title 
of another poem, Bridges, in which 
I had tried to celebrate one of the 
most symbolic of all man’s cre- 
ations. It seemed rather fateful 
that when, a few years later, I was 
about to borrow Francis Thomp- 
son’s Heaven and Charing Cross as 
a title for my second collection of 
verse, Ladders and Bridges, 1 found 
at the last moment that this had 
been pre-empted for a volume by 
Father Ronald Knox! 

It has always been comforting to 
remember that just before the final 
proofs of Bridges were returned to 
my publisher, I wrote a little song, 
“En Famille,” celebrating the long 
line of our family pets, which gave 
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my mother more pleasure than any- 
thing else I had ever perpetrated. 
We had always been so exceedingly 
unlike that she used to declare I 
had inherited nothing from her 
side of the house except a pair of 
Franco-Irish blue eyes and an un- 
breakable Franco-Irish will — but 
those last few years of her life 
brought us much closer together. 
No one could help admiring the 
high spirit and beauty which she 
retained in spite of years and ill- 
ness; but more and more I grew to 
admire the determination which 
went along with a curiously psychic 
intui‘ion, and the half-pathetic de- 
pendence which I found underlying 
her inask of self-assurance. She left 
us in the October of 1930, after a 
brief attack which she fought va- 
liantly and never knew to be fatal. 
And we were soon to realize how 
good God had been to let her go just 
then, before the mounting waves of 
panic and depression carried away 
one after another of our financial 
bulwarks! 

For awhile my sister and I were 
thrown rather violently on our own 
resources, but by pen or by brush 
we somehow kept the ship afloat. 
Leaving the much too large old 
home, we became dwellers in a mid- 
town apartment with the ever faith- 
ful Virginia Martin. And while 
Edith continued her painting and 
began art teaching in a local insti- 
tution, I threw myself into a triple 
campaign of writing, lecturing and 
instructing special classes at Villa- 
nova College. As my students there 
were, in the main, religious and al- 
ready teachers themselves, I knew 
that any enthusiasm for poetry 
which I could engender or encour- 
age would go on bearing fruit in- 
definitely. There was really no lit- 
tle zest in the experience: as also 
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in the “other side of the shield,” 
when for one year I took the place 
of an ill friend by heading the Eng- 
lish department at the Moore Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia—which meant 
teaching some two hundred young 
art students medieval and Renais- 
sance literature and history, mod- 
ern poetry and drama, with a little 
personal psychology thrown in for 
good measure. So once again God 
was good. ... For in spite of in- 
evitable distractions of head and 
heart and purse, is He not good to 
any artist who, in a world such as 
ours, is able to achieve self-support 
without abandoning or prostituting 
the beloved art itself? 


“All this and Heaven, too!” we 
Three Wise Fools felt like chanting, 
when in the summer of 1935 we 
found ourselves embarking on a 
new trip overseas—this time to 
England and Ireland. For me it 
was to be largely a drama pilgrim- 
age, bringing an illuminating inter- 
view with Sir Barry Jackson and an 
amiable handshake with Bernard 
Shaw at the play festival in beauti- 
ful old Malvern. And at the excit- 
ing little Abbey Theater in Dublin 
there was a chat about poetic drama 
—or the lack of it in contemporary 
repertoires with probably the 
greatest poet then writing in the 
English language, the remote and 
aging but always majestic William 
Butler Yeats. That first visit to 
misty, mountainy Ireland, passing 
then through a most interesting 
period of transitional independence, 
gave me the little verses about an 
“Irish Rainbow” which some of my 
Celtic friends seem to find charac- 
teristic. And it gave me also, as I 
stood facing the tragic ruins of 
Muckross Abbey in the dreamful 
Killarney region, my only hymn of 
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hate—“Beauty: to Oliver Crom- 
well.” 

Strangely enough, I wrote nothing 
at all in England although I was 
extraordinarily happy and at peace 
there. Perhaps Yvette Guilbert had 
been right when she told me years 
before that women tend to rest upon 
the oars of content and do all their 
best work in unhappiness: but I 
think it is righter to say that we 
work well when deeply stirred 
either by joy or pain. It is ennui 
that gives the numbing coup de 
grace to all creative urge! In any 
case, a visit to the mysterious and 
almost overwhelming remains of 
Glastonbury—looming “beautiful as 
a wreck of paradise” against the 
rare blue sky!—made me believe at 
least for a day all the pregnant old 
legends about Joseph of Arimathea 
and the Holy Grail. And a leisurely 
week of browsing around sweet, 
pictorial Stratford was long enough 
to pierce through the superficially 
commercial side prepared for the 
tourists and to get closer to some of 
Shakespeare’s own meanings: in the 
superbly efficient if anachronistic 
theater dedicated to his memory— 
or beside the curiously horizontal 
willows which insist upon reaching 
“askant the stream” of the Avon— 
or in the flowery garden of New 
Place where he came back home at 
last, and where he may (who 
knows?) have mused upon the 
nobly peaceful message of The 
Tempest or The Winter’s Tale, 
those late, gentle romances which 
combine comedy and tragedy and 
fantasy as life itself does — only 
more so! 

The highest point of that summer 
safari was the long-promised visit 
to Wilfrid Meynell and his novelist 
daughter Viola in their entrancing 
home at Greatham, overlooking the 
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Sussex downs. Never was there a 
more beneficent patriarch than this 
Britishly ruddy and alert octoge- 
narian, whose talk—interrupted but 
never broken by incursions of 
neighboring grandchildren come to 
inquire about the tennis court, the 
swimming pool or the train to Lon- 
don—was a Gulf Stream of that ma- 
ture wisdom which combines toler- 
ance and high ideals. He was an 
unforgettably gracious figure, sit- 
ting beside the huge open fireplace 
above which were portraits of his 
historic friends, Francis Thompson, 
George Meredith and the storm- 
tossed Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. And 
each room of this dream-house car- 
ried a picture and a verse of the 
Lady Alice to whom years before, 
at Pisa, her husband had written a 
piece of devotedly sublimated rail- 
lery concluding: 


“Thy walls all treasuries enfold 
Within their ivory and gold; 
Thou canst withstand the strait- 

est siege, 
Nor askest aid from this thy liege; 
Alone thou risest in thy power: 
Yet be towards me a Leaning 
Tower!” 


Many were the jewels spread before 
me in that Aladdin’s Cave of litera- 
ture hidden away in gentle Sussex. 
Among those sent home with me by 
my munificent host were a priceless 
letter from Coventry Patmore (with 
a message to his “Psyche Proser- 
pine”), one from Cardinal Manning 
which I fear I never properly ap- 
preciated, and a Thompson auto- 
graph, along with a copy of Merry 
England for April, 1888, containing 
“The Passion of Mary”—that first 
poem ever submitted to Wilfrid 
Meynell by the friendless young 


poet. 
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Some of my more amusing lec- 
ture experiences I put not long ago 
into a little paper called “On the 
Road.” They have carried me 
from Canada to Kentucky, and be- 
fore these lines are in print they 
will have led me across the conti- 
nent to California. But for them, 
perhaps, I should never have come 
to intimate terms with my “angel 
airplane” — only recently impris- 
oned in verse, but long the symbol 
to me of all freedom, all rhythmic 
energy. This afternoon, Philadel- 
phia in a cold drizzling downpour: 
tonight, Chicago sparkling beneath 
the “close-packed garden of stars.” 
... And how many makers and lov- 
ers of the mysterious word have I 
not encountered on their or my own 
lecture tours! There were—sepa- 
rately, not together—those Heav- 
enly Twins of modern Catholic lit- 
erature, Hilaire Belloc and Gilbert 
Chesterton, both of whose very fine 
poetry I have always thought slight- 
ly smothered under the mass of 
their very fine prose. There was 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, “with his features 
of clerical cut,” subjugating the 
emancipated damsels of Bryn Mawr 
College—and there was Joseph Aus- 
lander, melting a fashionable club 
into dreams and tears. It seems to 
me no one quite succeeds in min- 
gling erudition and “dash” so hap- 
pily as Shane Leslie; but it is rather 
overpowering to see Shane at a din- 
ner party with people he doesn’t 
happen to like! Nor has Padraic 
Colum of the red-brown hair and 
red-brown eyes ever learned to “suf- 
fer fools gladly”: but for all the real 
things of human history—the peas- 
ant mother, the legendary Celtic 
king, the saint, the “old woman of 
the roads,” the little fox and the 
“stag with head held high” — his 
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heart and his words flow out in 
sweet or bitter beauty. 

It must be vividly apparent to 
everyone interested that we have 
lived into a renaissance of Ameri- 
can poetry: that clubs, colleges and 
in fact “we, the people” are every- 
where not only writing but read- 
ing and discussing it. We have also 
lived into a renaissance of Catholic 
poetry—more potent as yet in Eu- 
rope, but because of European po- 
litical upheavals likely to transfer 
its fruit-bearing to the United 
States—which is part of that gen- 
eral renaissance of Christian art in 
liturgy and architecture which chal- 
lenges the increasingly secular art 
of today. Gradually I think the 
two poetic movements, Catholic and 
American, are being integrated. 
And the part played by the Middle 
West in this integration is conspicu- 
ous: the Middle West which gave us 
Carl Sandburg and Vachel Lindsay 
also Charles Phillips and the 
really great Father Charles O’Don- 
nell and Sister Madeleva. Much of 
this poetic activity radiates, then, 
around Chicago. On one of my 
visits there I took an afternoon to 
hunt up Harriet Munro, editor of 
Poetry: a Magazine of Verse, which 
had published so much important 
early work by the Imagists and 
Amy Lowell and Edna Millay, as 
well as Joyce Kilmer’s immortal 
lyric “Trees.” I had thought of 
Miss Munro as a kind of Amazon, 
like Miss Lowell herself—I found a 
tiny, white-haired figure looking 
tinier than ever hunched up on the 
floor of her office answering a tele- 
phone. We discussed a poem of my 
own, “To a Rouge Box Found in Ur 
of the Chaldees,” which she had re- 
cently accepted, and looked over 
Poetry’s fascinating gallery of 
photographs of contemporary poets. 
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It must have been one of these, pos- 
sibly Joyce or Aline Kilmer, which 
brought out the admission that I 
was a Catholic convert. “Are you 
one of them, too?” asked Miss 
Munro (who had been educated at 
a Visitation convent!) with some 
chagrin. However, we parted ami- 
cably, with a promise that I should 
take her to see the Chinese collec- 
tion at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum when next she came 
to Philadelphia. But the following 
summer the aged poet who had so 
loved aggressive youth died while 
visiting South America. 

With Charles Phillips I had many 
genial reunions both in Chicago and 
Washington. We used to talk much 
of dear Margaret Anglin, to whom 
he was frankly devoted and for 
whom he had written a very beauti- 
ful poetic drama of the Magdalen— 
a drama which he could never quite 
decide whether to call “The Divine 
Friend” or “The Divine Enemy.” I 
ean still see the childlike disap- 
pointment registered upon his face 
when he tried to purchase for me 
a huge lavendar dahlia exhibited in 
one of the flower shows, and was 
rather superciliously assured it was 
not for sale! Father O’Donnell of 
Notre Dame I never met, but I have 
heard many first-hand anecdotes 
from his equally authentic poet 
friend, Sister Madeleva, now presi- 
dent of St. Mary’s College in that 
very Marian town. This rare nun 
—Lady Abbess of all our singing 
sisterhoods today—contrives to har- 
monize in her work divine and hu- 
man love, as just a few of the elect 
have done since Patmore’s blazing 
of the trail and as only a few, I sup- 
pose, will ever have the “sense and 
sensibility” to do with convincing 
beauty. She is assuredly the peer 
of any of our contemporary secular 
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women poets, whether in the son- 
net, the quatrain or such truly sing- 
ing lyrics as her “Ballad of the 
Happy Christmas Wind.” The pic- 
ture of this stately Sister of the Holy 
Cross, carrying a white vase full of 
white roses down the long corridor 
of St. Mary’s to my bedroom, with 
the white-fluted cap forming a halo 
about her mobile face, is one hung 
permanently in my memory’s por- 
trait gallery. 

People as symbols of ideas or 
epochs or places as well as passion- 
ate individualities themselves have 
always appealed to me. So, increas- 
ingly, I find myself seeing the spirit 
of Chicago in a dynamic clerical 
professor there, Dr. James A. Mag- 
ner—although to its youthful 
energy and eagerness to “start 
something” he adds the Old World 
culture of two Roman doctorates 
and a personal penchant for Span- 
ish-American history. He is one 
whose vitality I always find con- 
tagious. And while I boldly berated 
him for the distraction—one can al- 
ways see so clearly the danger of 
distraction, or what Ellis Parker 
Butler delightfully described as 
“goats’ feathers,” for other people! 
—I think it typical of the new inter- 
est in Catholic poetry that this 
priest should have put aside for six 
months his own greatly-needed His- 
tory of Mexico to raise funds insur- 
ing the publication of Louise Gui- 
ney’s long-delayed anthology of Re- 
cusant Poets. Equally typical is 
the beautiful Louise Imogen Guiney 
room, where every possible MS. or 
picture or letter or first edition is 
lovingly preserved, in the Dinand 
Library of Holy Cross College. For 
back in 1920, that high-souled 
daughter of New England died in 
poverty and semi-oblivion in Old 
England—pushed into a_ cerebral 
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hemorrhage at sixty-two by the 
overstrain of research work. She 
had the praise of all the best critics; 
yet it is said she never reaped fifty 
dollars a year royalty from all the 
fastidiously fine poetry she had 
given the world. 

Undoubtedly there is a new spirit 
moving across the face of the waters 
today: one sees it, for instance, in 
the fresh response which greeted 
such an utterly Catholic poetic play 
as Mr. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathe- 
dral. Still, much remains to be done 
for poetry and the poet. That is 
why, when the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America elected me to its 
presidency last year, I felt both 
humbled and_ stimulated by its 
trust. For this society, conceived 
originally in the sweeping vision of 
Father Francis Talbot, S.J., is a 
practical step toward concentrating 
and externating one of the most 
beautiful things in the world. It 
had for its first president Father 
Charles O’Donnell of Notre Dame 
and for its second Daniel Sargent of 
Harvard. Among its vice-presi- 
dents, chaplains or other high offi- 
cers it has included Father Talbot 
himself, Father Leonard Feeney, 
S.J.—whom I always think of as an 
Ignatian edition of Peter Pan!—and 
Agnes Repplier, one of the ranking 
critics of the English-speaking 
world; and such admirable poets 
and prose writers as Theodore May- 
nard, Sister Madeleva, Aline Kilmer 
and young Kenton Kilmer, Mary 
Dixon Thayer, Caroline Giltinan, 
and Camille John McCole—whose 
recent death has left in our litera- 
ture a chasm hard, indeed, to fill. 
As indefatigable editor of Spirit, the 
poetry magazine which has given 
five years of pioneer service, it has 
John Gilland Brunini, with the de- 
voted assistance of Clifford Laube 
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and “Frank” X. Connolly. Surely 
there is a roster of names to bring 
pride and cheer: the nucleus of a 
group capable of carrying on the 
high tradition of Catholic poetry— 
of encouraging new poets and also 
of building up a public of interested 
readers and appreciators. For Walt 
Whitman was quite right: “To have 
great poets there must be great au- 
diences, too.” For whom, after all, 
did Shakespeare write but the man 
in the street—or the woman smug- 
gled into the Globe Theater behind 
her mask? 

This whole paradoxical situation 
of the interest in, yet non-support 
of, Catholic poetry—to put it more 
broadly, of all the higher reaches of 
Catholic art and literature — still 
raises a very acute problem for the 
Catholic artist. The neglect is not 
of course confined to our own peo- 
ple: except in totalitarian groups 
who support art by reducing it to a 
mere form of propaganda, it is quite 
general in our “practical” modern 
life. I have even seen bristling and 
“advanced” young critics rise up al 
club meetings to assure everyone 
that poetry has no place in an age 
of science and machines! And 
when one looks over some of the 
laboriously incomprehensible jug- 
gling of words masquerading as 
poetry in a few of the more mod- 
ernistic little magazines, one won- 
ders, indeed, what age could ever 
have found a place for it. But it 
seems to me that we Catholics, with 
the heritage of the centuries back of 
us, cannot be so easily misled. In 
common with all people who seek a 
mature yet vital culture, we know 
that poetry is not an obsolete liter- 
ary exercise, or a novel kind of 
glorified cross-word puzzle, but a 
rhythmic effort to paint the intensi- 
ties of life—even to interpret life. 
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It deals with emotions that are not 
only perennial but eternal: and so 
when faith is added to art it does 
actually radiate the beauty of holi- 
ness. That is why it must be pro- 
tected from our own heedlessness 
or egotism, from too-hasty praise 
or too-hasty blame—that is why it 
is worth making sacrifices for. To 
be sure, we have all been living 
through a “depression” and are stil] 
living through a “recession” or “se- 
cession,” and doubtless the corporal 
works of mercy have right of way. 
But I often wonder whether people 
realize how many of the spiritual 
works of mercy are fulfilled by 
great poetry: does it not teach the 
ignorant, counsel the doubtful, com- 
fort the afflicted and even admonish 


the sinner? And I wonder whether 
there can ever have been an age 
that needed these spiritual works of 
mercy much more than our “brave 
new world” of science and neu- 
roticism, feeling its way among a 
thousand conflicting philosophies— 
when any two are enough for cruci- 
fixion! 

There has never been, so far as | 
know, a perfectly satisfactory defi- 
nition of the thing that is poetry. 
But it would be hard to better 
Wordsworth’s definition of the poet 
as “one who rejoices more than 
other men in the spirit of life that 
is in him.” And not all poets, I 
have learned, actually write poetry: 
some live it, instead. I think the 
happiest of all do both. 


[THe Enp] 


A PRAYER FOR PRIESTS 


By ANNE CABELL 


HAT shall we ask for them who bring us Thee? 
Lord, it is this: that always they may be 
More gracious than the dusk, which, to be shriven, 
Kneels to the evening star; more peaceful still 
Than any austere dawn to which is given 


The passing of a soul. 


Be World and Will 


And Hope to them,—lest they be comfortless, 
Seeing Thy splendor, blind to their own light, 
Grant to them echoes of her loveliness 

Who clasps them as a shield against the night. 
This we do pray, through them we have adored 


The glory of Thy dwelling-place, O Lord. 
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By Dorotuy C. Harris 


O hagiographers Ireland pre- 

sents as many saints as the 
most demanding chronicler could 
wish. The history of their num- 
bers, variety and abilities fills many 
volumes; and this article does not 
presume to give complete data 
about any individual, but to discuss 
the period of the most important of 
the Irish saints more from the point 
of view of artistic achievement, 
than of religious endeavor. 

Professor Charles Grosvenor Os- 
good in his brilliant history of Eng- 
lish literature, The Voice of Eng- 
land, says, “It is easy to forget that 
in the sixth century the Christian 
culture of Ireland was the most vig- 
orous in Christendom. St. Patrick 
had, in the early fifth century, first 
brought Christianity and Latin lit- 
erature to Ireland. There they had 
fertilized in the lively Irish mind 
to produce in the following cen- 
turies world-wide achievement, both 
religious and secular.” 

This religious and secular 
achievement was so closely knit 
however, that to try to separate and 
differentiate between them is nei- 
ther fair nor possible. The influ- 
ence of Christianity upon the minds 
of the Irish was so vivid, that noth- 
ing short of fervor marked their 
artistic efforts in every field. When 
work of whatever kind is under- 
taken truly to the glory of God, a 
lasting beauty is achieved; and this 
is exactly what happened during 
the early Christian centuries in Ire- 
land. The monks were not only the 
preachers of the country, but the 





teachers and artists as well. Men 
of outstanding charm and ability, 
who read and wrote Greek as well 
as Latin, who had a knowledge of 
Hebrew, an almost unheard of thing 
in those days,—and who dared high 
seas and dangerous countries that 
they might proclaim the Gospel. 
Their knowledge of Greek was 
probably derived from Gaul, with 
which country they had an early 
and direct commerce. The Hebrew 
may have been got from some Egyp- 
tian monks who are thought to have 
passed through Gaul and thence 
into Ireland. Certainly it is a fact 
that Ireland for at least three cen- 
turies served as sanctuary of the 
higher learning, and became an 
asylum for the scholars of Europe 
who fled before the attacks of un- 
cultured and barbarous tribes. The 
Irish Litany, ascribed to Angus the 
Culdee, commemorates seven Egyp- 
tian monks who resided in Ireland 
as well as many Gauls, Germans 
and Italians. So that we find the 
classic tradition in full flower in 
Ireland, and the Renaissance begin- 
ning there some seven hundred 
years before it began in Italy. 

The fame of the Irish schools 
attracted students from all parts 
of the world during the seventh, 
eighth and ninth centuries. And it 
was during this period that the 
artistic ability of the Irish in illu- 
mination, metal work and carv- 
ing in stone particularly, came to 
perfection. And it is quite reason- 
able to think that with this influx 
of cultivated foreigners to Ireland 
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came ornamental designs from the 
Near East, and what is called the 
“Syrian tradition” in architecture. 

The early Brothers excelled in 
astronomy and geography as well; 
Dicuil, in the year 825, writing a 
most comprehensive account of a 
trip to Egypt during which he 
measured the pyramids, and “sailed 
up the Nile a long way.” During 
this excursion he made maps and 
charts which have since been 
proved to have been absolutely ac- 
curate. One Brother Fidelis who 
accompanied Dicuil was particular- 
ly anxious to find the exact point 
in the Red Sea where Moses en- 
tered with the Children of Israel, 
but his account of this project tells 
us “the sailors were in a hurry and 
would not allow him to go on this 
excursion.” Iceland was discovered 
by the Irish and described by Dicuil 
long before the Danes found it, as 
were also the Faroe Islands which 
were discovered and inhabited by 
Irish some fifty or a hundred years 
before the Northmen reached them. 

One may see from the foregoing 
statements that the Irish have al- 
ways been great travelers, the 
monks carrying the Gospel to many 
parts of Europe and Scotland, and 
to Iceland and the Faroe Islands. 
Some think that they got as far as 
Greenland, and that the remains of 
some small round huts in the vicin- 
ity of Krakortok belonged to Irish 
monks. This is perfectly possible, 
as the actual distance by sea from 
Iceland to Greenland is not nearly 
so great as from Ireland to Iceland, 
and is a supposition for which some 
day we may have proof. 

These pioneer missionaries usual- 
ly went in groups of twelve, sym- 
bolic of the Apostles, taking a cloak 
and a staff with them, but depend- 
ing on the peoples of the countries 
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through which they passed for food. 
But with them always they took 
manuscript copies of the Gospels, 
so that they might first preach to 
the pagans of Central Europe, and 
then teach them to read and to 
write. Today, two of the great 
libraries of the world, St. Gall in 
Switzerland, and Bobbio in Italy 
owe their foundation to the manu- 
scripts of these devoted Irish mis- 
sionaries; while twelve of the great 
saints of this little country, are still 
spoken of as the Twelve Apostles 
of Ireland. 

The only boats they had were 
currachs, small, almost round row- 
boats, made of cattle skins stretched 
over a willow frame, and coated 
with pitch to make them water 
tight. These boats are made today 
in the same way to which the Irish 
have been accustomed for over a 
thousand years, though the use of 
canvas has superseded that of skin. 
It is not a great number of miles 
from Ireland to the coast of Europe 
for these frail craft to travel, but 
it is a stormy thousand miles up 
to Iceland, and many miles further 
from there to Greenland, so that 
we can judge somewhat of the in- 
trepidity of these early travelers. 
Once they had reached their chosen 
destinations in Europe, their lives 
were far from easy, for the Kings 
and Princes of the middle states of 
Europe were not pleased with these 
interlopers who criticized their 
licentious habits, and who told 
them of a strange God who frowned 
on their customs of murder and 
pillage. So that fierce dogs were 
set upon them, and they were beat- 
en and scourged and killed as were 
the first Apostles; but, like them, 
they continued steadfast, and to- 
day we owe some of the many beau- 
ties of European culture to these 

















early monks who were artists as 
well as missionaries. 

Ireland was unique in escaping 
entirely the clutches of the Roman 
Empire builders, and for the first 
eight hundred years of our Chris- 
tian era, except for internal strug- 
gles, the country was peaceful and 
homogeneous. She was also rich 
in gold mines, and the warriors and 
kings of pre-historic days in Ireland 
wore many golden ornaments and 
had the bits and bridles of their 
horses ornamented with gold. 
Some of the flat gold collars now to 
be seen in the Museum in Dublin 
are very beautifully engraved with 
geometric patterns, and from these 
early craftsmen the later ones 
learned their trade, so that in Ire- 
land was made some of the finest 
ecclesiastical ornament, and church 
plate in the world. During the 
sixth, seventh and eighth centuries 
Irish art in gold-work, enamel, pre- 
cious stones, and illuminated manu- 
scripts rose to a height of perfec- 
tion comparable with the Periclean 
Age of sculpture in Greece. 

Their earliest churches were, like 
the English Glastonbury, made of 
wattles and mud,—later of wood. 
The palaces and council halls of the 
Irish Kings were also of wood, often 
brightened by gaily painted deco- 
ration; many of them being pro- 
tected by building them on a mote, 
or made hill of earth, and then sur- 
rounding them by earthworks as 
well. These wooden edifices have 
all been destroyed by fire, so that 
we have only conjecture to go upon 
as to their appearance. But in the 
sixth and -seventh centuries the 
Irish began to build their churches 
of stone, with very steeply pitched 
roofs, and narrow west doorways 
with heavy lintel stones. Once 
seen their characteristics are never 
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forgotten. The early churches 
were very small because they were 
often intended primarily as a place 
to keep the manuscript Gospels, and 
church plate, and the congregations 
gathered outside, as well as in, for 
the services. Sometimes there 
would be an upper room which was 
used for sleeping and writing by the 
monks in charge. The whole manu- 
script of the Book of Kells, a copy 
of the Gospels, is thought to have 
been written and illuminated in the 
cold and ill-lighted upper story of 
a small building in Kells, now called 
St. Columba’s House. And this glo- 
rious example of Ireland’s “Golden 
Age of Learning,” more than 1,200 
years old, is granted by all scholars, 
both pro- and con-Ireland alike to 
be the most beautiful book in the 
world. The Book of Durrow, also 
a manuscript copy of the Gospels, 
is thought to be a hundred years 
older. May I quote here from Sir 
Edward Sullivan’s splendid history 
of the Book of Kells: “Many ex- 
travagant things have been written 
about the Irish Golden Age; but in 
the sober scholar’s prose of Bede, 
the story is miraculous enough. 
That fierce and restless quality 
which had made the pagan Irish 
the terror of Western Europe seems 
to have emptied itself into the love 
of learning and the love of God: 
and it is the peculiar distinction of 
Irish mediaeval scholarship and the 
salvation of literature in Europe 
that the one in no way conflicted 
with the other. . . . Zimmer, the 
great Celtic scholar of Germany, 
has a theory that Ireland, secure 
from invasion in the shelter of the 
Four Seas, had long been a refuge 
of the timid scholars of Gaul, driven 
like thistledown before the bar- 
barian blast, and that even in the 
fifth century the Irish schools were 
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notable. There is support for it in 
a casual reference by Columbanus 
to the judgment of Irish scholars 
in the fifth century on Victorinus 
of Aquitaine, the philosopher. At 
any rate, by the sixth century the 
Irish schools were the most famous 
in Europe.” 

And now chronologically we 
reach an architectural triumph, the 
famous Round Towers, peculiar to 
Ireland. For many years these tall, 
slender towers, with their conical 
roofs, their doorways high above 
the ground level, and the four small 
windows at their very tops, often 
facing the points of the compass, 
were considered to be of pagan 
origin, and the apparent orientation 
of the top windows with the com- 
pass points led unwary scholars in- 
to all sorts of speculations as to 
their builders and their use. Some 
called them temples of Baal, some 
said they were built by Druids, 
some said that Persian influence 
had crossed to Ireland,—in short all 
sorts of fantastic stories were afloat. 
Finally, about 100 years ago, an 
eminent Irish scholar, Dr. George 
Petrie, took the matter in hand and 
gave us a reasonable and correct ex- 
planation. The Round Towers were 
always built in connection with a 
group of ecclesiastical buildings, 
and because of their shape and the 
great thickness of the walls they 
were used by the monks as places 
of safety in which to store manu- 
scripts, church plate, and them- 
selves, in time of war, which might 
threaten the church and monastery. 
They were also used as belfries, the 
bell being a small square hand-bell 
which was rung by a monk out of 
each of the four top windows in 
turn, to call the people to service. 
This is not as far-fetched as it 
sounds, for some skeptics experi- 
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mented with ringing an ordinary 
dinner bell from the top of Clondal- 
kin Tower just outside Dublin, and 
found that the sound of the bell was 
as clear a hundred feet away, as it 
would have been close beside them 
on the ground. All the Bishops and 
Abbots of the Irish Church prob- 
ably had their own bells, as in their 
itinerant missionary work the bells 
played an important part in calling 
the people together for service. 
Some of these bells have come down 
to us. They are rectangular in 
shape, made of bronze, and usually 
very simple, but because they have 
belonged to saints of the Irish 
Church some of them have had very 
beautiful and elaborate shrines 
made for them. The oldest bell 
extant is the bell of St. Patrick’s 
Will, as it is called, a plain little 
battered bronze bell, but now boast- 
ing a most beautiful shrine. The 
shrines are made in the shape of the 
bells, somewhat larger, and elabo- 
rately decorated with ornamental 
designs, and semi-precious stones. 

And so the Round Towers are ex- 
plained, quite simply and logically, 
but no cold logic can mar their 
unique beauty, nor destroy the mys- 
tery and dignity which these slen- 
der monuments of the early build- 
ers’ art give to the landscape, nor 
can logic quite take away the thrill 
with which one sees them appear 
over and over again. 

With the Round Towers we come 
to another example of Irish art 
brought to great perfection during 
the same period of time, roughly 
the eighth to the twelfth centuries, 
and that is the High Crosses. 

These crosses are usually made 
of granite or sandstone, and the 
ones that remain to us of the many 
hundreds which have been wanton- 
ly destroyed all stand near a church 
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building. Only about forty-five of 
these high crosses have survived, 
out of the original number which 
must have been somewhere in the 
hundreds. They were used both as 
memorial crosses, as we use sculp- 
tured memorials today, and also as 
boundary markers indicating the 
limits of the church property, 
carved and erected as casually as 
the modern surveyor would cut and 
place stakes to show his property 
lines. The most important and 
beautiful of these crosses were 
carved with Biblical scenes and 
with exceptionally intricate and 
lovely ornament. The Irish stone 
carvers of these early centuries 
were not clever at portraiture,— 
chiefly, I think, because it did not 
interest them,—and the figures and 
faces of the Bible characters are 
often very crude. The artists had 
a difficult time always with perspec- 
tive, too, but the perfection of their 
carving of interlace patterns and 
geometric designs can hardly be 
equaled. Some of the Bible scenes 
which they were most fond of de- 
picting were Adam and Eve with 
the fatal tree and a very realistic 
serpent; Cain and Abel; and the 
Sacrificing of Isaac. In this last 
tableau the ram, instead of being 
caught in a thicket, is shown float- 
ing overhead on a sort of cloud! 
The Annunciation, the Flight into 
Egypt, and the familiar miracles 
of Cana and the feeding of the Five 
Thousand are among the favorites 
from the New Testament. The Cru- 
cifixion is most often found, and 
always occupies the center of the 
head of the cross, the most impor- 
tant position. Generally on the 
opposite side of the cross, in the 
corresponding position is found the 
Last Judgment, with the souls of 
the lost being herded down into hell 
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by a very realistic devil with a 
pitchfork, and the souls of the 
righteous being heralded into para- 
dise by angels with trumpets and 
harps. In spite of the figure carv- 
ing being rather crudely done, we 
have been left on these crosses a 
picturesque and true record of 
ecclesiastical and secular costume 
of these centuries, and also a rec- 
ord of certain musical instruments; 
for example, the harps represent- 
ed on these crosses are always 
the small harp of characteristic 
Irish type, which was in regular 
use down to the last hundred years; 
and on one of the crosses we have 
the portrait of a warrior in full 
battle regalia, and wearing his 
crown which is exactly like frag- 
ments of headdresses or crowns 
which have been excavated, and are 
now in the Museum in Dublin, while 
his short sword and round shield 
with its pointed boss, have been 
found over and over again. About 
nine of these crosses bear inscrip- 
tions which help us to date them, 
but the majority are unsigned. 
This brief résumé of the arts 
practiced during the early Christian 
centuries in Ireland will, I hope, 
give a better understanding of the 
important part which Ireland has 
played in the religious and scholas- 
tic, as well as the artistic growth of 
Western Europe. Ireland was a 
nation while England was still issu- 
ing from barbarism, and was ex- 
celling in scholarship and crafts- 
manship while Europe was still a 
tangle of nationalities, largely un- 
Christianized and lacking schools 
and learning. In short, the focal 
point of culture, intellectual 
courage, and ability in Western 
Europe during this period, was to 
be found in the “Island of the 


Saints.” 











THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE CATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE SWINGS INTO ACTION 


b tggecng away in a modest little 
office in the Catholic University 
in Washington are the national 
headquarters of the Catholic Thea- 
ter Conference. Their quarters may 
not be as impressive as their letter- 
head but their influence is begin- 
ning to be felt. 

This spring in both Chicago and 
New York two cycles of plays are 
to be presented by university stu- 
dents and other Catholic groups. 
In Chicago the cycle will enjoy the 
hospitality of the Loyola Commu- 
nity Theater where the Conference 
had its birth in June, 1937; in New 
York it will be at the Barbizon 
Plaza. The programs were planned 
independently by the groups par- 
ticipating. It is significant that 
both have chosen Murder in the 


Cathedral. So far the programs are 
as follows, subject to necessary 
change: 

Cuicaco: Murder in the Cathe- 


dral (De Paul University); Women 
Have Their Way (Mundelein Col- 
lege); The Trojan Women or Cradle 
Song (Rosary College); Mary of 
Scotland (Loyola Community Thea- 
ter); The First Legion (Catholic 
Men’s Club). 

New York: Murder in the Cathe- 
dral (St. John’s University); The 
Far Off Hills (College of St. Eliza- 
beth) ; Cradle Song (New Rochelle) ; 
One-Act Plays (Manhattan Col- 
lege, Fordham University, Notre 
Dame College, Good Counsel Col- 
lege). 


Chicago may also have a night of 
one-act plays. 

Last summer in Los Angeles, Mr. 
Charles Costello, former director of 
the Loyola Community Theater, 
staged a series of one-act plays un- 
der the auspices of the Catholic 
Theater Workshop and with the co- 
operation of Archbishop Cantwell. 
Thus the idea of Catholic theater is 
spreading from coast to coast. 

The writer, who is acting for the 
time being as Chairman of the Con- 
ference for the State of New York, 
has been inspired by the instanta- 
neous response and enthusiasm of 
the students and alumni. From as 
far away as Nazareth College, 
Rochester, and St. Rose in Albany, 
came delegates to our first meeting 
and only the difficulty of procuring 
a mixed cast has prevented more 
of the country colleges from joining 
in the spring cycle. The Drama 
Group of the Carroll Club have vol- 
unteered their services for organiza- 
tion and executive work, and their 
Chairman, Miss Helen Purcell, is 
the efficient secretary for the New 
York State Conference. The 
President of the National Theater 
Conference is the Rev. John H. 
Mahoney, D.D., Moderator of the 
Catholic Repertory Theater of New 
York, which has also pledged full 
co-operation. It has already been 
suggested that a group be formed 
from the dramatic leaders of all the 
alumni associations which may, in 
future, present every year an orig- 
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inal production of some outstand- 
ing Catholic drama. The possibili- 
ties latent in this spring’s modest 
commencement are really exciting. 
Its present importance exists in the 
concerted action of the colleges; in 
the creation of a Catholic audience 
and in calling to the attention of 
the general public the fact that 
definite and worth-while Catholic 
drama is being written. 

That the Catholic Theater Con- 
ference is concerned only with the 
non-commercial theater insures it 
more national interest as the pro- 
fessional theater has now become 
limited to two or three centers at 
most in the country. On the other 
hand, it very much increases the 
risks of the play cycle for New 
York where it will face Broadway 
without the prestige that Catholic 
theater has acquired in Chicago 
with the Loyola Community play- 
house. We can only trust that a 
generous public will appreciate the 
fine spirit of the college groups who 
have pledged not only their time 
and effort but their own funds for 
underwriting the venture. That, as 
a matter of fact, is one of the most 
interesting facets of the whole 
movement whose whole capital is 
good will. No one in the organiza- 
tion knows exactly where to find 
the two cents for the next postage 
stamp yet, giving unsparingly of 
their time for it, are the three Do- 
minicans, Fathers Carey, Nagle and 
Larnen in Washington; Father 
Dineen in Chicago; Father Mahoney 
and Mr. Emmet Lavery in New 
York and countless others all over 
the country. 

Time will come when the spring 
cycles of the Catholic Theater Con- 
ference in America will have an in- 
ternational renown. Meanwhile we 
count on the ever-generous Catholic 
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public to give them the initial im- 
petus they need in 1939. 

The dates in New York City are 
May 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th, at the 
Barbizon Plaza. 


THE LitTTLe Foxes. — “Catch us 
the little foxes that destroy the 
vines; for our vineyard hath flour- 
ished” (Canticle of Canticles ii. 15). 

Gone with the wind may be the 
ugly era of reconstruction and the 
Northern carpetbaggers but the ex- 
ploitation of the South is not ended 
for, as Miss Hellman shows in her 
latest play, the South can now ex- 
ploit itself. It is not written, how- 
ever, for any particular locality, 
but as a general exposure of those 
foxes who run amuck through our 
social order careless of the vines 
they may destroy to reach the 
grapes of their desire. The parable 
is directed towards those who watch 
the little foxes at their work but 
who build no fences and set traps 
too late to ensnare them. 

We are not told how long ago Hor- 
ace Giddens had recognized the vix- 
en in his wife, the ambitious Regina, 
but he did know the foxiness of the 
Hubbard family and his two broth- 
ers-in-law and apparently the ac- 
quaintance had something to do 
with the heart attacks and his visit 
to the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
where he is a patient when the 
play opens. The Hubbards, a prod- 
uct of the new South, have become 
the leading capitalists of a small 
Southern town by the shrewd ad- 
vantage they have taken of their 
neighbors. To dispose more profit- 
ably of their raw cotton, they point 
out to a Western banker the low 
wage scale that could be maintained 
in a local factory by playing off the 
darkies against the white crackers. 
The deal is concluded except for 
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the capital that Horace may con- 
tribute. Regina already sees her- 
self in Chicago society and under- 
takes to pledge herself for Horace. 
Their sixteen-year-old daughter is 
dispatched to Baltimore to fetch 
him home where he arrives in Act 
II., feeble in body but very firm in 
spirit and determined to enter into 
no deal with the Hubbards. The 
situation grows more tense as 
Regina, thwarted, openly proclaims 
her contempt and hatred for her 
husband and decides that no price 
is too dear to pay for her ambition 
and proves it. But how heavy the 
price we will not say as that would 
spoil the story. Horace has let the 
little foxes gnaw at the roots of his 
own well-being and has seen them 
destroy the vineyard of his sister- 
in-law and of his neighbors but he 
is determined to save his daughter. 
He does not count on the vindictive 
power of Regina. 

The old South is represented by 
the pathetic Birdie who married 
Oscar Hubbard. Birdie thought 
that Oscar was a handsome young 
man although he had no ancestral 
portraits like the ones on her plan- 
tation. Later she discovered that 
it was only the plantation that he 
wanted. Except for Horace, she is 
ignored by the entire family. Birdie 
clings to her niece for her only hap- 
piness but although we are given 
hope that the young girl may es- 
cape, there is none held out for 
Birdie. The gentle old South that 
has no weapons for defense is 
ended. 

Tallulah Bankhead has created 
in Regina, a heroine with whom 
Ibsen had bowing acquaintance in 
Hedda and Rebecca. Regina, how- 
ever, is vixen, not feline. She does 
not bother to play with her victims. 
Only at the end does she show a 
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touch of compassion towards her 
daughter. She is not a very com- 
plicated character but she has a 
forceful sense of direction that 
elicits admiration even from her 
brothers when she conquers. Her 
terms are cash and no compromise. 
But it is partly her beauty that has 
ruined her husband. On all of this 
Miss Bankhead has set her seal. 
The play is her’s except for Frank 
Conroy as Horace and for Miss 
Patricia Collinge, whose Birdie is a 
delicate and matchless study. 
Birdie’s unpleasantly retrograde son 
is also a masterpiece. The others 
are adequate. Technically this is a 
better play than Miss Hellman’s 
Children’s Hour. It offers keen in- 
terest but not much pleasure.—At 
the National. 


Stars In Your Eves.—This would 
seem a rather lyric title for the 
operetta propelled by the team of 
Merman and Durante were it not 
that the firmament indicated hap- 
pens to be Hollywood. The one set 
is Stage 7 of the Monotone Picture 
Corp. which gives space to these 
particular stars who require a gen- 
erous orbit. Ethel Merman is the 
stelliferous center of the Monotone 
Pictures and Durante, the dynamic 
director, whose “brain-bursts” are 
accelerated by black coffee which 
is carried in procession after him 
by three neatly uniformed maids. 
They are filming a sequence called 
“Old Kentucky” when the pro- 
ducer appears with a young direc- 
tor of the modern school who 
changes it to “New Kentucky” and 
instead of winning the Kentucky 
Derby in a ball dress, Miss Merman 
finds herself punching a time clock 
outside a coal mine. 

Many, many things happen after 
that. The young director discovers 
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Toumanova (of the Ballet Russe) 
living in a property crate on Stage 7 
and promptly puts her into the pic- 
ture in which, Durante assures 
Merman, Toumanova will play Lin- 
coln’s Mother. But somehow or 
other, Toumanova is next seen in 
gold spangles, on her toes in a sil- 
ver-lined café and, in revenge, Mer- 
man lures the young director into 
her dressing room where he wins 
by making her read aloud to him 
Alice in Wonderland! 

Somewhere, Merman and Durante 
have a wonderful process shot in 
a motor in front of a screen when 
they escape from everything on 
wheels from trains to trolley cars 
and even a speed boat. At the end, 
so completely have they won their 
audience that when they rush 
down to the footlights and toss over 
their hats with such crystalline wit- 
ticisms as “Is this the Meat Mar- 
ket? Meet my wife.” They are re- 
warded with howls of applause. 
Their vitality is amazing. Amaz- 
ingly reassuring also is the fact that 
the success of this very successful 
show is not dependent on any im- 
propriety. Clever little Mildred 
Natwick who usually plays old 
women of seventy is for once to be 
seen as herself and among the more 
amusing parts of the dialogue is 
Durante’s description of California 
where all is bigger—‘and the ter- 
mites eat everything there even the 
mortgages.”—At the Majestic. 


Famity Portrait.—‘“‘A prophet 
is not without honor but in his own 
country and in his own house and 
among his own bretheren.” 

This is the theme of a play whose 
scene is in the house of Nazareth 
but whose authors are no believers 
in the Incarnation. The central 
figure is the Mother of Christ and on 
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the authority of the much abused 
verse: “Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, the brother of 
James and Joseph and Jude and 
Simon? Are not also His sisters 
here with us?” (Mark vi. 3), Mary 
is shown as the Mother of a large 
family. James is a carping Pharisee 
and Simon and Joseph are jealous 
carpenters, angry with Christ for 
having deserted the shop. The 
rumor of His successful preaching 
develops some family pride but it is 
changed to resentment and shame. 
Only His Mother believes in Him. 
Before the last Passover, she and 
her sister Mary of Cleophas go up 
to Jerusalem and reach the Cenacle 
—whither they are directed by 
Judas—just after Christ has gone 
to Gethsemane. It is in the Cenacle 
that Mary encounters the Magdalen. 
And it is there that the authors have 
had the bad taste to have Mary of 
Cleophas make some jokes about 
her tired feet. The last scene is 
some years later when Mary’s 
granddaughter is to be betrothed 
and all the family are relieved to 
find that the rich man from Dam- 
ascus has never heard of Christ. 
This touch is reminiscent of Anatole 
France’s story of Pilate. Mary is 
made to regret that He had never 
visited her after His death but she 
hears there are still a few disciples 
who believe in Him. 

Of course Act III. speaks of Mary 
being with the apostles after the 
Ascension and at Pentecost but the 
program avoids this difficulty by 
saying that the play follows the Gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark and Luke. 
They do not, however, quote the 
verses in which St. Mark speaks of 
Mary of Cleophas as the Mother of 
James and Joseph (xv. 40, 47., xvi 
1). It is St. John who speaks of Our 
Lady’s sister as Mary of Cleophas 
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(xix. 25). Her son was St. James 
the Less, Bishop of Jerusalem and 
brother of the Apostles, St. Simon 
and St. Jude. This is an ancient 
tradition quoted by Papias and en- 
dorsed by St. Jerome and St. Augus- 
tine. It is well known that TA the 
Hebrew word for “Brother” is very 
comprehensive as Abraham calls 
his nephew Lot, his brother. 

The setting of the play by Harry 
Horner is altogether charming. The 
costumes are the semi-modern ones 
so often used by Lauren Ford. 
Judith Anderson plays with dignity 
and tenderness the Mother of men; 
fortunately, she never attempts to 
appear as the Mother of God. As 
Mary of Magdala, Margaret Web- 
ster, the director, gives the picture 
of a woman of the world but no 
saint. She greets Christ’s Mother 
with respect but without reverence 
and has arranged it that Mary sits 
at the Magdalen’s feet. 

Had the play been of an ordinary 
family with implications of the 
analogy, much would have been 
gained. It offers an example of 
simplicity that is very telling for a 
Passion Play. There is a line for 
the first curtain that will gain pres- 
tige for trickiness. It is when Mary 
talks by the Sea of Galilee with a 
handsome young disciple who tells 
her he would die for the Master. 
She asks his name. It is Judas 
Iscariot.—-At the Morosco. 


THE Swinc MiKapo.—Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people 
heard it in Chicago where there was 
never an empty seat. “Standing 
Room Only” labeled the theater 
in New York. One hundred and 
twenty-five Negroes compose the 
cast, the majority of whom come 
from the South, and for most it 
is their first visit to New York. 
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Pish-Tush, however, used to sing 
at the Cotton Club and Nanki- 
Poo over R. K. O. But the real- 
ly exciting part of this Mikado is 
the chorus. As South Sea Islanders 
their chorales swell like the surf 
that one sees surging up the beach 
and Gilbert and Sullivan’s pat 
phrases are lapped in resonance. 
There is a spacious rhythm to their 
movement that bursts the bound- 
aries of Piccadilly and makes “hoof- 
ing” quite indigenous to the sands 
of the Pacific. “The Three Little 
Maids from School” seem the most 
incongruous but their appearance 
culminates in spirited mass forma- 
tions of the female section of the 
islands. The Moon Song has a 
background, on majestic scale, of 
scudding clouds and foaming seas, 
and the War Canoe of the Mikado 
is only less magnificent than his 
high silk hat out of which grows a 
whole palm tree of pheasant feath- 
ers. “I’m the Emperor of Japan” 
becomes a mighty cakewalk. But 
the truly great moment of the even- 
ing is the shagging shindy that ful- 
minates out of the “Flowers that 
Bloom in the Spring.” There is no 
tawdriness to this background and 
the infectiousness of the dancers’ 
accelerated movements makes mu- 
sic and dance seem one. Here is 
“swing” in a setting that gives it a 
natural grace. 

In fact our only criticism of 
this Mikado is that it isn’t swung 
enough. The songs are obviously 
better adapted to the diction of the 
D’Oyly Cartes; their subtleties eva- 
porate nor are the individual voices 
noticeable. The comedy becomes 
perforce clowning. But even the 
authors might make a change in 
the original score for the “Flowers 
that Swing in the Spring.—At the 
New Yorker. 
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Frank Fay VAUDEVILLE—“Vaude- 
ville isn’t dead,” says Mr. Fay look- 
ing over his audience, “because it 
never died.” It may not have died 
but according to our way of think- 
ing it has undergone an apotheosis 
in our revues. But, as with most 
streamlined luxuries, the price of 
tickets for revues is now for those 
in the upper brackets of the income 
tax, there remains the question, is 
there still a public for the old- 
fashioned variety shows where one 
is offered lobster for one course 
and for the next, rice krispies? 

The lobster on Mr. Fay’s program 
is primarily, Elsie Janis. She re- 
turns with her imitations, her smile 
and her general good nature and 
her impersonation of Will Rogers 
has more behind it than just the 
gum and the rope twirling which 
she executes with rare skill. Then 
there are the Chester Hale Girls who 
have caught some of the precision 
of the Roxyettes, Eva le Gallienne 
in the Balcony Scene of Romeo and 
Juliet, and Smith and Dale, two old 
time funny men. But there is a lit- 
tle too much of Mr. Frank Fay who 
likes to introduce the acts of his 
show in slow motion. As for pro- 
priety, everything is fine for chil- 
dren until the very last number 
when Mr. Fay sings a little song 
about a simple little girl and be- 
hind his back there appears a tall 
young woman in red and black who 
proceeds to dezipper her dress from 
bottom to top. As the show runs 
on until nearly midnight, it would 
be very simple to leave before this 
unattractive feature occurred. But 
we hope that Mr. Fay will have the 
good taste to remodel it himself.— 
At the Forty-fourth Street. 


THE GoLpEN CacE.—Kate Green- 
away children are mostly demure 
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and genteel. Even when they follow 
the Pied Piper to the enchanted 
mountain, the little girls remain 
circumspect and neat in white mus- 
lin and pink sashes. They have 
none of the robustiousness of the 
Boutet de Monvels who blow their 
noses on the handkerchief that 
hangs out of the old gentleman’s 
pocket. Blake’s children are not the 
kind that have noses that need 
blowing. His verses pierce behind 
the charm of pelisses and ruffled 
shirts to the inner radiance of child- 
hood. Blake’s children are sired of 
eternity. So might the first little 
shepherd in the Chaldees have piped 
on his reed. It is not to any English 
countryside that Blake leads us. In 
that delicate evanescent land of 
which he sings, the angels weep 
when lions and tigers howl for prey. 
There, the angels are busy nurse- 
maids; their bright feet move over 
the lamb-nibbled grass; they look 
in every nest and visit caves of 
every beast. The argument of the 
present pastoral, arranged from 
William Blake’s Songs of Inno- 
cence, by Catherine Cook Smith, 
is of the Shepherd whom the 
Prince of Illusion shut in his golden 
cage. For comfort comes a Child 
who brings an Angel to give coun- 
sel and as the Morning Stars sing 
together, the Child shows the Shep- 
herd that 


“Where Mercy, Love and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too.” 


In this Golden Cage, the Shepherd 
is a boy of ten. The Child—‘“I happy 
am, Joy is my name”—is a baby of 
five. The rest of the cast range 
from the dowager, the nurse of 
twelve to small things of three and 
four. The costumes are designed 
from the drawings and water colors 
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of Blake and original music has 
been composed by Arthur Whiting. 
Many other artists have co-operated 
with Miss King and Miss Coit in the 
dances and decor. Philadelphia 
may offer a more general view of 
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Blake but nothing can come closer 
to the Songs of Innocence than this 
exquisite little idyl—At the King- 
Coit Children’s Theater, 40th Street 
and Lexington Avenue, Saturday 
afternoons at 4. $2.00. 


PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
May, 1938 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—Lacking the 
pulchritude which is supposedly es- 
sential to revues, the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers add the spice of 
“social significance.” New sketches 
have now been added, and as we 
have said before the music is 
charming.—At the Labor Stage. 


June 


Wuat A Lire.—Since October this 
cheerful comedy of high school stu- 
dents and faculty has been running 
on a co-operative basis and the 
young cast have proved so enter- 
prising that they not only have paid 
themselves full salaries but have de- 
clared several dividends. They de- 
serve full encouragement.—At the 
Mansfield. 


November 


Bic Bitow.—A melodrama of 
Florida “crackers” with an exciting 
story and a hurricane; we recom- 
mend it for full entertainment at 
Federal Theater rates.—At the Mar- 
ine Elliatt. 


HELLz-A-Poppin.—The phenome- 
nal success of this super-foolish 





vaudeville venture has made many 
believe that vaudeville has returned 
to stay. The people who don’t like 
it are as vehement as those who do 
—but the latter appear to be in the 
majority—At the Winter Garden. 


December 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS.—The 
play of the season.—At the Ply- 
mouth, 


Oscar WI Lpe.—Robert Morley’s 
Wilde is rightly famous. The trag- 
edy is necessarily painful although 
written with as much good taste as 
possible and with the benefit of 
Wilde’s wit.—At the Fulton. 


January, 1939 


ROCKET TO THE Moon.—Clifford 
Odets’ brilliant flair for dialogue is 
not enough to carry this triangular 
drama. The setting is a dentist’s 
office in the Bronx in July. 

N. B.: Awake and Sing, another 
Bronx drama by Odets is now re- 
vived and will be played on alter- 
nate nights.—At the Windsor. 


LEAVE IT TO MeE.—Victor Moore as 
the homesick Ambassador from 
Kansas to the Soviet has one of his 
happiest roles. Gaxton is an excel- 
lent foil as a news correspondent. 
Add Sophie Tucker as the Ambas- 
sadress with her five daughters who 
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take the Steppes to Russia! One 
song and a modified Siberian “strip 
tease” are the lower features of a 
funny show.—At the Imperial. 


THE Boys FROM SYRACUSE.—Via 
Plautus, Shakespeare and George 
Abbott, this musical version of The 
Comedy of Errors offers gay music, 
charming sets, a story beset by 
courtesans and Ephesian night life 
and clowning by Jimmy Savo that 
is sometimes funny.—At the Alvin. 


February 


OuTwarpD Bounp.—A fine revival 
of Sutton Vane’s famous morality 
drama. The performance of Laur- 
ette Taylor is one of the most per- 
fect now to be seen. The rest of 
the cast are all well known. Rec- 
ommended.—At the Playhouse. 


PinoccHio. — A Federal Theater 
production from the Coast, of the 
Italian classic fairy tale with the 
wooden boy played by an acrobatic 
dancer who gives a marvelous touch 
to a very charming entertainment. 
The children of New York and their 
parents are in debt to Uncle Sam.— 
At the Ritz. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION.— 
Another all Negro Federal Theater 
production with another dancer as 
the Lion and an Androcles who 
brings out all the inherent sweet- 
ness of the part. The sets are very 
handsome and the other members 
of the cast are so good that it makes 
a trip to Harlem worth while.—At 
the Lafayette. 


MamBa’s DauGHTER.—Ethel Wat- 
ers’ playing saves this very uneven 
drama based on the Du Bose Hey- 
ward novel. It is staged with care 
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by Guthrie McClintic but has 
enough plot for two plays.—At the 
Empire. 


THE GENTLE PEOPLE.—Irwin 
Shaw’s “Brooklyn Fable” is really a 
little warning from the inferior 
races to the Aryans showing that 
the persecuted may learn to employ 
the oppressors’ weapons. Two old 
men, a Jew and a Greek dispose of 
a gangster in Sheepshead Bay. Well 
played by Sam Jaffe and Franchot 
Tone and produced by the Group 
Theater.—At the Belasco. 


March 


Henry IV., Part II.—Maurice 
Evans as Falstaff is good but even 
better is Margaret Webster’s pro- 
duction of this exceptionally fine 
historical drama of William Shake- 
speare. Wesley Addy’s Hotspur has 
justly won high praise. The pag- 
eantry is exceptionally colorful.— 
At the St. James. 


THE WHITE STEED.—Vincent Car- 
roll’s new play has many points in 
common with Shadow and Sub- 
stance but is by no means so fine a 
piece of work. It contrasts two 
types of parish priests, old Canon 
Matt who is kindly and understand- 
ing and the young martinet who 
finally stirs up so much trouble that 
the constabulary intervene and vio- 
lence is only averted by Canon 
Matt’s miraculous recovery. Barry 
Fitzgerald and others are excellent 
but it requires a whole Irish cast.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


THE AMERICAN Way.—The colos- 
sal patriotic drama written and 
staged by Kaufman and Hart at the 
Center Theater which seats three 
thousand a night. Fredric March 
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and Florence Eldridge, in spite of 
the size of the production, give very 
warm and simple performances of 
the German immigrants who settle 
in Mapleton, Ohio, in 1896. A rapid 
glimpse of national events for the 
last forty years is shown but the 
thread of the story is never lost. It 
is lively and dramatic throughout. 
At the Center. 





Set to Music.—Beatrice Lillie 
dominates the latest Noel Coward 
revue but who objects to such dom- 
ination? Although some of the 
Coward numbers have been heard 
before and are repeated in the two 
acts, there is also Richard Haydn 
in his fish impersonations and some 
good dancing by Bronson Dudley. 
A very pleasant entertainment.—At 
the Music Bor. 


ONE FOR THE MoneEy.—Also pleas- 
ant and intimate with a lively cast 
of sixteen and clever skits by Miss 
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Nancy Hamilton who wrote the 
whole revue. Brenda Forbes is her 
able assistant and then there are 
the beautiful sets and costumes 
by Raoul Pene du Bois.—At the 
Booth. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE AMERICAN Lyric THEATER 
will open in April with two original 
folk operas—The Devil and Daniel 
Webster, by Douglas Moore and 
Stephen Vincent Benét and Susanna 
Don’t You Cry based on songs by 
Stephen Foster. 


THE Living Deap.—A motion 
picture based on “The Suicide Club” 
by Stevenson and directed by Pascal 
in Germany is to be released for the 
benefit of Father Ostermann’s Ger- 
man Refugee Committee. The film 
was smuggled out of Germany as 
Pascal (director of Pygmalion) 
came under the Nazi ban. 
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The Ball and the Cross 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Faitu. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





JESUIT POWDER 


MEDICAL legend has persisted 

through many centuries, to the 
effect that a malaria stricken Eu- 
rope was rid of the plague by the 
quinine brought to Spain by the 
lovely Countess of Chinchon, in 
gratitude for her own recovery from 
the malady, while occupying the 
elevated position of Peru’s “First 
Lady.” 

Her husband, Viceroy of the new 
South American country, was 
greatly distressed when his wife 
contracted the dread illness, from 
which there was little hope of re- 
covery. Physicians were powerless. 
The Countess was fast slipping 
away from a world of reality, when 
a messenger arrived from a remote 
Indian tribe, bearing the precious 
bark or powder which he said would 
cure the invalid. It was adminis- 
tered according to his direction, and 
the Countess regained her former 
health, and, desiring to share the 
new found boon with those less for- 
tunate than herself, she returned to 
her native Spain, distributing the 
powder broadcast in a successful ef- 
fort to drive malaria from the earth. 
This is a charming story, the only 


fly in its ointment of appreciation 
and devotion being its untruth. The 
first Countess of Chinchon never 
went to Peru, and the second Mrs. 
Viceroy—who really did suffer from 
the disease—never visited Spain. 
The Viceroy—-Don Louis—and his 
physician did make one trip to Se- 
ville, crossing the Atlantic Ocean in 
the meandering sailing vessels of 
the time, and sold much of the bark 
there at exhorbitant prices. But the 
real distribution of quinine, or cin- 
cona, so named in honor of the 
Count of Chinchon, was done by the 
Jesuits. These priests were so zeal- 
ous in the task of distributing the 
drug, over such a prolonged period 
of time, that it was popularly known 
as “Jesuit Powder” until the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when the 
active quinine was isolated from the 
bark by a French chemist, and the 
religious appellation soon became 
only a memory. The bitter drug 


“which has proved such a boon to 
humanity has since been known as 
quinine. 

Today, it is almost impossible to 
realize that malaria—or bad air— 
was one of the most terrible 
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scourges that ever mowed down 
mankind. Millions of people died 
from its effects, and governments 
were changed by it. It was brought 
to Greece from Africa five hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, and 
became the ultimate cause of the 
Grecian downfall. The Athenians 
and their kin did not lose their 
battles to superior warriors, but be- 
cause their own ranks were so de- 
pleted and ravaged by disease. 

Thanks to her drainage system, 
Rome long maintained her suprem- 
acy of health, but when the north- 
ern barbarians overran the city and 
cut the drainage pipes, she, too, suc- 
cumbed to the death dealing miasma 
of the surrounding territory. 

Albrecht Diirer, who was consid- 
ered the outstanding exponent of 
German painting in the sixteenth 
century, contracted malaria while 
attending the coronation of Charles 
V. in the Netherlands, and al- 
though he lived for several years in 
weakness and misery, he was un- 
able to complete his work, and 
many of the sketches made during 
the coronation visit never found 
their way to the canvas. Diirer was 
one of the first great illustrators of 
disease. One of his several paint- 
ings descriptive of illness was that 
of malaria, showing a _ physician 
pointing to the enlarged spleen of 
his patient. 

Such was the world to which the 
Jesuit Powder brought surcease 
from pain and suffering. The drug 
had originally been discovered when 
Pizarro and his men fought their 
way through the forests of Peru, 
while conquering the new land. 
Malaria was rife, and the men died 
like flies. But one soldier—clinging 
to life more tenaciously than the 
others—dragged himself to a pool 
in order to slake his fever’s burning 
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thirst. The water was intensely 
bitter, but so great was his thirst, 
that he drank deeply again and 
again, and before long was amazed 
to find himself cured. 

Hurrying after the stricken army, 
he told of his discovery, and investi- 
gation showed that the bitter qual- 
ity of the water came from the bark 
of a great log partly submerged 
within the pool. Such bark made 
into powder, was the blessing 
brought by the Jesuits to Spain and 
all of suffering Europe. 

Strangely enough, the true cause 
of malaria was glimpsed by Teren- 
tius Verro, thirteen hundred years 
before the miscroscope was in- 
vented, and eighteen hundred years 
before the first germ was visible 
through its lens. This great Catholic 
thinker wrote a book on agriculture 
and the country, which is still read 
by scholars and savants. In it he 
said: “It should be observed that 
wherever there are swampy places, 
because of these swamps small 
things are generated there, which 
are invisible to the eye, but through 
the air get into the body through 
the nose and mouth, and in that 
way produce disease.” 

The Jesuit Powder was doing a 
mighty work throughout Europe, 
but the Jesuits themselves had come 
into bad repute with the civil au- 
thorities, because of their insistence 
that the Church yield none of her 
prerogatives to secular governments. 
So powerful was the Jesuit influ- 
ence, and so feared was it by the 
civil politicians, that the Order was 
expelled from Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Austria and France—and it 
might be said was at liberty only 
in Protestant lands and Greek 
Orthodox Russia. 

Protestant England, however, of- 
fered no such hospitality to the 
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Society of Jesus, for after Henry 
VIII. had severed his people from 
the Holy See, the loyal British sus- 
pected every Jesuit of trying to re- 
establish Catholicism on the island. 
Jesuits were not only suspected— 
they were hated and execrated, and 
frequently banished. 

Under such circumstances the 
Jesuit Powder had little opportun- 
ity to display its beneficence in 
England, for the name was enough 
to ban its sale and distribution. So 
the British continued to suffer under 
the curse of malaria, until one 
Robert Tabor, wiser and more dip- 
lomatic than his neighbors, saw to 
it that the Powder was used freely 
as a safeguard of health, by the 
simple expedient of eliminating the 
word “Jesuit” from the drug. 

This Robert Tabor was appren- 
tired to an apothecary in Cam- 
bridge, and being of a scientific turn 
of mind, was greatly interested in 
what was claimed for the Powder, 
and decided to experiment with it 
for himself. With this in mind he 
bade farewell to the apothecary 
shop, and settled in fever ridden 
Essex, where he had ample oppor- 
tunity to test the worth of the Peru- 
vian medicine. 

The tests were so successful that 
before long, Tabor returned to 
London, opened offices, and adver- 
tised himself as a man who could 
cure the dread malarial fever by the 
use of a complicated concoction of 
his own invention. The basis of this 
compound was the famous Jesuit 
Powder, which was mixed with sev- 
eral harmless ingredients, the whole 
being dissolved in claret wine. 

Tabor’s success was so immediate 
and outstanding that he was ap- 
pointed personal physician to 
Charles II. and knighted by that 
monarch for his distinguished serv- 
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ices to the nation’s health. All this 
honor—to say nothing of an in- 
creasingly fat purse—could not fail 
to arouse the envy and jealousy of 
the medical fraternity, and the se- 
curity of the new healer might have 
been short lived, had not the King 
ordered the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians not to interfere with him in 
any way whatsoever. 

Sir Robert was fully cognizant of 
the animosity felt for him by doc- 
tors of medicine, and so was not ad- 
verse to giving them a sly dig upon 
one occasion when he was asked by 
a rival physician, to explain the na- 
ture of fever. In reply Tabor is 
quoted as saying—“I don’t know, 
but you gentlemen can explain it— 
while I cure it.” 

Charles continued to be so im- 
pressed with the marvelous cures 
wrought by Sir Robert with his dis- 
guised Jesuit Powder, that he sent 
him as his personal messenger to 
Louis XIV., whose son, the Dauphin, 
was ailing with malaria. 

Again the mighty powder per- 
formed its miracle of healing, and 
Le Grand Monarque was so grateful 
for his son’s recovery, that he pre- 
sented the Englishman with an an- 
nual pension for life, bought the 
secret of the remedy for two thou- 
sand pounds, and granted him ten 
years of its monopolistic treatment. 

Upon the death of Sir Robert 
Tabor, he was buried in Holy 
Trinity Church, Cambridge, his 
magnificent monument bearing the 
inscription—“The Smasher of 
Fever.” 

Quinine as quinine, is quite as 
important today as in times past, 
but as the Jesuit Powder, it is rele- 
gated to the background of unsel- 
fish and generous devotion in religi- 
ous, secular and medical history. 

Epna S. SOLars. 
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PEDDLERS OF CHARMS AND AMULETS 


HAT is the fascination the 

Moslem world exercises on the 
simple native of Africa? Is it that 
Mohammedanism allows its adher- 
ents a free and easy life in this 
world and promises them an abun- 
dance of goods and a well-stocked 
harem in the next? These attrac- 
tions may account for the large 
numbers of Moslem devotees in 
other parts of Africa but we must 
look elsewhere for the growth of 
the Moslem Church and its influ- 
ence in the Cameroons and other 
portions of Africa’s West Coast. 

Spreading the Moslem faith and 
customs along the length and 
breadth of Africa’s West Coast, in- 
cluding the Cameroons, are the 
Hausa traders from Kano in North- 
ern Nigeria and the Bororo herds- 
men from the same regions. The 
Bororo herdsmen we are chiefly 
concerned with here, because they 
have chosen the Cameroon fertile 
grasslands as pasturage and breed- 
ing-ground for their flocks, and, in- 
cidentally, as their field of labor for 
some unostentatious, yet effective 
Moslem propaganda. 

Every Bororo man is a mission- 
ary for his faith. He does not hide 
his convictions in the dwarfish 
grass-huts that dot the grasslands 
like so many mushrooms and 
where he eats and sleeps for eight 
months out of the twelve, the other 
four being spent in going to and 
returning from his own country, 
visiting his friends, and, no doubt, 
being renewed in spirit with re- 
ligious zeal. He exhibits his beliefs 
for any man to see, whenever he 
spreads his little mat, squats, rises, 
horizontally inclines his back, or 
throws himself prostrate, his face 
steadily directed towards that quar- 





ter where he imagines Mecca to be, 
This he does in the public market- 
square, on the open road, in the 
compound of the native family- 
man with half a dozen women 
around him and an equal number 
of broods of offspring, in the very 
face of the missionary, interrupting 
his sale of butter and milk which 
he has brought to the mission in 
exchange for hard cash. 

But, above all, he spreads his be- 
lief by peddling it. Traversing the 
country far and wide he visits the 
natives in their homes and on their 
farms offering them for sale “medi- 
cines,” square little leather packets 
with cow-dung or some other dirt 
inside, charms and amulets, the 
tooth of a goat or a sheep, or, for 
a higher price, the tooth of a horse 
or a cow, tufts of hairs from his 
flock, cloven hoofs or, exclusively 
for sale to the “upper ten” at an 
exorbitant price, a horse-tail, all 
guaranteed to ward off evil, to pro- 
tect against disease, enemies, in- 
clement weather, or to obtain bless- 
ings wherever they are needed. And 
the simple peasants of Africa’s 
primitive world, born and bred and 
dying with magic and witchcraft all 
around them, stand and swear by 
the Bororo’s bag of tricks and pay 
through the nose for it and laugh 
at the statement of the missionary 
that it is all utter nonsense. 

However, in spite of this con- 
stant appeal by the Bororo to the 
weak spot in the native’s make-up, 
the Moslem following among the in- 
digenous population of the grass- 
lands is not so large as might be 
expected, and the reason is twofold. 
One is cultural and can be dis- 
missed by merely stating that the 
culture of the herdsmen, the Bororo, 
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differs widely from that of the agri- 
culturist, the grasslander. The ad- 
vocate of Mohammed in these parts 
is usually not a polygynist; to him 
cattle are more important than 
wives and children,—only so many 
more mouths to feed, he holds,— 
whereas the grasslanders lay great 
stress On numerous progeny, and 
polygamy provides social status and 
economic security. The other rea- 
son, in my opinion, a more efficient 
one to counteract the Moslem suc- 
cesses of the Bororo, is the provi- 
dential institution of sacramentals 
in the Catholic Church. 

Not only does the inborn belief in 
protective charms pave the way for 
an easy absorption of the doctrine 
of the Church’s sacramentals and 
blessings, but it also explains the 
eagerness with which they are 
sought. To dismiss the parents of 
their newly-baptized baby without 
a medal for their child is an unfor- 
givable omission. For a priest in 
this faraway corner of Christen- 
dom to be called out of his bed in 
the middle of the night to walk for 
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an hour or two to impart the bless- 
ing to an expectant mother is con- 
sidered a grave obligation on his 
part and a scandal on the part of 
the family, if neglected. In one of 
our out-stations, where belief in 
magic was particularly rife, after I 
had given a long discourse on the 
use of Holy Water, one large tub- 
ful of blessed water had to be “mul- 
tiplied” to fill all the bottles and 
pots and pans of the community. 
This was more shock than satis- 
faction, however, because I feared 
abuse. 

I even find that the “charms” of 
the Catholic Church are such a fine 
institution that the Moslem peddlers 
have begun to copy us. On more 
than one occasion I have come 
across metal crosses embellished 
with the Rising Sun and I rather 
suspect that these originated with 
our rivals, the Hausas and the 
Bororos, who were probably trying 
to get even with the Church for 
spoiling their trade! 


A. BRUENS. 














THE NeEGRO’sS HERITAGE 


Ir is a common belief that the 
Negro in Africa was an uncultured 
savage, a wild man of the jungle, 
who was disciplined to civilized 
ways by his white masters in the 
South. “If I could find a Negro 
who knew Greek syntax,” Calhoun 
declared, “I should believe that the 
Negro was a human being and 
ought to be treated as a man.” Cal- 
houn’s conception of the Negro was 
characteristic of his day. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it continues to be char- 
acteristic of the South even today, 
despite the fact that not only have 
Negroes learned Greek syntax but 
some of them have succeeded in be- 
coming reputable and distinguished 
Greek scholars. Such achievements 
are invariably explained away by 
the assertion that successful Ne- 
groes succeed because they have 
white blood in their veins. That 
this is not the case is proven by the 
fact that many of the most success- 
ful Negroes have had no trace of 
white blood in them at all. 

But the blood hypothesis is only 
one of the many ways in which 
white men, scholars as well as lay- 
men, have striven to establish the 
biological inferiority of the Negro. 
The evolutionary argument is one 
of the most conspicuous for its ab- 
surdity. That the Negro is the low- 
est in the evolutionary scale be- 
tween man and the anthropoid ape 
cannot be argued from any consist- 
ent array of anatomical facts. If 
certain physical characteristics of 
the Negro seem closely connected 
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with more primitive forms, others 
reveal him further removed from 
these evolutionary stocks than the 
so-called white peoples. .. . 

If the Negro’s past were better 
known, there would be fewer at- 
tempts to prove his biological in- 
feriority. The discoveries of the 
archaeologists, dating from the ex- 
plorations of over a century ago, 
have disclosed the remnants of an 
African culture that hitherto was 
almost completely unknown. Ten- 
nyson’s youthful apostrophe to 
Timbuctoo has a deeper meaning 
and import today. Timbuctoo 
stands now as but a single remind- 
er of an ancient civilization that 
was, perhaps, as rare in diversity 
and as advanced in ways of life as 
any civilization, however adjacent 
or remote, of its time. The prod- 
ucts of this civilization, or if we 
wish to include the civilizations of 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Melle, and the 
Songhay in separate categories, 
then of these civilizations, are an 
eloquent testimony to their prog- 
ress. 

In the Songhay empire, for ex- 
ample, education was advanced to 
such a point that people from all 
over the Islamic world came to teach 
in its schools; and the savants of 
the Songhay were active also in the 
Mohammedan countries to the 
North and East. In fact, throughout 
the Sudan, university life was fairly 
extensive. Ahmed Baba, one of 
the strongly arresting figures of his 
period, stands out as a brilliant ex- 
ample of the sweep of Sudanese eru- 
dition. An author of more than forty 
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books upon such diverse themes as 
theology, astronomy, ethnography, 
and biography, Baba was a scholar 
of great depth and _ inspiration. 
With his expatriation from Timbuc- 
too—he was in the city at the time 
that it was invaded by the Moroc- 
cans in 1592 and protested against 
their occupation of it—he lost, in 
his collection of 1600 books, one of 
the richest libraries of his day. 
Ahmed Baba, of course, although 
the most conspicuous, was only one 
scholar among many. All through 
West Africa the Negroes had es- 
tablished many centers of learning. 
In their schools and universities, 
courses were given in rhetoric, logic, 
eloquence, diction, the principles of 
arithmetic, hygiene, medicine, 
prosody, philosophy, ethnography, 
music, and astronomy. The Negro 
scholars in many instances sur- 
passed the Arabian. In Ethiopia 
their contribution to culture 
streamed far beyond the borders of 
their own nation in influence and 
power. Every exploration and ex- 
cavation of African materials adds 
to this historical revelation. We 
see rising before us, in the form of 
obscure manuscript, relics of ap- 
parel, and architectural remains, 
the lives of peoples and the move- 
ments of civilizations, once buried 
in the sands of a dead world. In 
this Negro ancestry there were dis- 
covered rulers who expanded their 
kingdoms into empires, generals 
who advanced the technique of 
military science and scholars who 
brought with their wisdom an ad- 
vancing vision of life. 

The Negro, it is obvious, was not 
an unenlightened primitive, brought 
to America in order to be Chris- 
tianized and enslaved. He was not 
of a people without a tradition. .. . 

From what evidence has been 
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garnered there can be little doubt 
that the Sudanese University of San- 
kore at Timbuctoo was practically 
equal in ambitiousness of under- 
taking and attainment of culture to 
the leading European universities 
of the time... . 

What had happened to those civ- 
ilizations is like asking what has 
happened to the Greeks, who once 
the greatest people in the world are 
now one of the lowliest. Invasion 
is the first explanation. The de- 
fenselessness of the Africans before 
gunpowder made them a quick prey 
to the invaders from the North. 
Internecine warfare also helped 
weaken the conflicting kingdoms. 
The drying up of the Sahara like- 
wise contributed its share in the 
destruction. The slave raids too, 
carried on by the natives as well as 
by the Europeans, were scarcely 
less disastrous. 

For a combination of reasons, 
then, what had been one of the most 
interesting civilizations of its day 
crumbled and collapsed and was 
buried in the sands of the Sahara— 
not to be rediscovered until cen- 
turies afterwards. 


—From “The Negro,” by V. F. Catverton in 
America Now. Edited by Hanotp E. Sreaans 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
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BEAuTYy, TRUTH, GOODNESS 


Ir the feelings are dangerous 
guides in conduct they are excep- 
tionally dangerous in art, particu- 
larly in the appraisal of art, because 
they have a way of getting the bit 
between their teeth and galloping 
away from the mind and the will, 
which means that they deteriorate 
into either sentimentality or bar- 
barism. This is the basis of most 
false judgments in art, of most of 
the facile pleasure that we feel at 
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the sight of a superficial charm, a 
trivial grace, a pseudo-beauty. It is 
the standard of the bathing-beauty 
contest, a standard which considers 
only physical characteristics and 
judges the entries on “points,” like 
dogs or cattle. The same standards 
applied to art give us most of our 
magazine illustrations, the covers of 
our candy boxes and all too many 
of our devotional pictures. They 
give us our stickily saccharine 
music, most of our popular heart- 
throb poetry, and they motivate an 
incredible number of our books, 
even those that profess to be most 
sophisticated. 

The art which is inspired solely 
by the emotions is listless, effemin- 
ate art, devoid of force or depth or 
dignity, and depends for its ap- 
peal on the human disinclination to 
think. The simple fact, of course, is 
that it is not art at all, and when 
you find a man saying “I don’t know 
anything about art, but I know what 
I like,” it usually means that what 
he likes is some trivial prettiness 
which has no claim to be regarded 
as art. The fact that he sometimes 
half suspects this accounts for the 
tone of defiance he adopts toward 
the subject, but in general he is 
dumbfounded to be told that what 
he has taken to his affections, the 
characterless picture of two impos- 
sible young people fleeing before a 
storm, a song which compares the 
meetings of a pair of lovers to the 
beads of a rosary and their parting 
to the cross, can be denounced in 
the name of art as nauseating atroc- 
ities. 

But why, why? he demands fran- 
tically to know. If an emotional 
experience is an aesthetic experi- 
ence, how can you say that this 
sweet picture of the Christ Child 
with its tangle of golden curls or 
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this pouting girl with a rose against 
her cheek or this novel about a 
woman who gives up everything, 
everything, in order to be the mis- 
tress of her husband’s gamekeeper, 
how can you say these do not meet 
the test, since I am so moved by 
them, since I enjoy them all? The 
answer is that you should not en- 
joy them, and if you do it is solely 
with your feelings, a shallow equip- 
ment, over which the mind exercises 
no supervision and with which the 
moral sense has no concern. There 
can be no question of impassioned 
thought where there is no question 
of any thought whatever, nor can 
there be any question of moral 
profundity when the whole subject 
of morals is dismissed as irrelevant. 

But sentimentality is not the only 
morass into which the feelings may 
lead us when we accept them as 
aesthetic guides. Even worse than 
the cult of prettiness is the cult of 
barbarism, the tendency to measure 
life by sensation and to gauge sen- 
sation by stretched nerves and over- 
wrought emotions. This is the 
mark of decadence everywhere. As 
a consequence the smell of death is 
upon all such works as Beardsley’s 
pictures and the poems of Baude- 
laire. The hysterical, almost mania- 
cal, shriek of this barbarism re- 
sounds through much of our con- 
temporary poetry, through certain 
aspects of our architecture, and is 
particularly evident in the painting 
and the verse which pride them- 
selves on their rejection of beauty 
or at least on their emancipation 
from any transcendental idea of 
beauty. 

But there can be no art without 
beauty, nor any beauty without 
truth nor is there any truth sepa- 
rated from goodness. All three 
must exist together and that to such 
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a degree that their contact with the 
mind of man shakes him to his 
depths, transports and transfigures 
him. Obviously this is an emotional 
experience, but it is not emotion- 
alism. Obviously also such an ex- 
perience lasts but a relatively short 
time, but in the strength of it a man 
may walk all the days of his life. 
That is the real test; it must be a 
strengthening, not an emasculating 
experience. 

—From The Sudden Rose: An Essay on the 
Unity of Art. By Blanche Mary Kelly (New 
York: Sheed & Ward). 
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SCRAPS OF PAPER 


We ask ourselves what was the 
worth of the diplomatic instru- 
ments on which the signature of 
Japan appears side by side with 
those of Powers who were never in 
any doubt about the particular 
psychosis which inspired the Em- 
pire of the Rising Sun to sign and 
ratify them—i. e. so that it might 
be able more freely to violate the 
principles and escape from _ the 
course of action to which, for the 
general good, the contracting parties 
pledged their honour? 

What is the Nine-Power Treaty 
of the 6th February, 1922? Re-read 
its clauses. Of what significance 
for Japan is the “sovereignty and 
independence as well as the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity 
of China” which she engages to re- 
spect? What does it mean to her to 
“offer to China wholeheartedly and 
free from hindrance, the possibility 
of assuring to herself the permanent 
advantages of a stable and efficient 
government”? What is it to her to 
“use her influence with a view to 
establishing effectively and to main- 
taining in force in all Chinese ter- 
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ritory, the principle of equal rights 
for the commerce and industry of 
all nations”? 

Tell me, what do these words 
mean now, what do they convey, if 
not the most obvious proof that for 
Japan to-day right is nothing but a 
fiction the solemn proclamation of 
which permits and facilitates tyr- 
anny and unscrupulous oppression? 

Re-read the Pact of Paris of the 
6th February, 1928, ratified by 
Japan on the 7th July, 1929, in 
which the contracting parties as- 
sume the “solemn duty” of “frank 
renunciation of war,” “condemn re- 
course to war” and, regarding “any 
differences or conflicts of whatever 
nature or whatever origin they may 
be,” will “never” seek any solution 
“except by peaceful means”; and 
then read the declarations end- 
lessly repeated, by which to-day 
Japan claims to forbid to any Power 
whatever, even and especially her 
co-signatories, the least word 
against or the least notice taken of, 
the attacks which she is making 
with barbarous cruelty on the soil, 
the blood and the liberty of the Chi- 
nese people which she has sworn to 
“respect,” and on the freedom of 
commerce and industry of other 
Powers, in regard to which she has 
entered into the same engagements. 

You will understand from this 
that from the legal point of view 
there is no “problem”: all is as clear 
as black and white. The problem is 
the plague which rages in the isles 
of the Nippon Empire and the cure 
of the Japanese people of this mur- 
derous psychosis with which it is 
so deeply, painfully and dangerous- 
ly afflicted. 


—H. E. Bisnop Yu-Pin, “The War in the 
Far East,” in The Voice of the Church in 
China (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 

































REFORM Must CoME 


THERE are, at the present time, 
amongst those who feel some con- 
cern for the good of society, two 
chief lines of thought. On the one 
hand there are the optimists, and 
on the other hand there are the pes- 
simists. 

The pessimists hold that nothing 
can be done to reform the present 
system from within. Therefore, 
sooner or later it must be over- 
thrown. Here the pessimists split, 
some holding that revolution would 
be the quickest and surest method 
of clearing the ground for a better 
order, while others maintain that 
violence will never lead to order; 
we must cease to participate in the 
present corrupt and disordered 
form of life; we must flee to the 
fields and begin to build new rural 
communities. 

There is, indeed, very much to be 
said for this policy. It is quite cer- 
tain that such communities should 
be encouraged and helped in every 
way possible both by individuals 
and public bodies. The life led 
in such communities would set a 
true ideal of human living and 
working to the rest of society, and 
act as a reminder and example of 
the essential values, in much the 
same way that contemplative com- 
munities hold aloft the true ideals 
of the spiritual life. But it is 
equally certain that the mass of 
people will not be prepared to re- 
turn to the primary and deeper 
things of life overnight, nor perhaps 
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at all. It is doubtful, though not 
so certain, whether modern swollen 
populations could be _ supported 
without industrialism. We must, 
therefore, seek a remedy within the 
present industrialized order. 

At the opposite extreme to the 
pessimists there are the optimists. 
They believe that political and 
economic reforms will in time re- 
establish a Christian social order. 
Some are so complacent as to im- 
agine that these reforms will come 
by the mere action of time. Such 
people are more dangerous, and far 
less sympathetic, than the revolu- 
tionaries. Others pin their faith to 
the efficacy of large-scale political 
reform, semi-socialist or occultly 
fascist. 

Large-scale reform is necessary. 
It would be a good thing—if it were 
possible under the present system 
—for a minimum living wage rate 
to be imposed on industry. It is 
highly desirable that public utilities 
and, above all, finance, should be 
controlled in the common interest. 
It might even be well for the State 
to impose some form of corporate 
organization on industry and com- 
merce. But when all this had been 
done, we might be no nearer—we 
might even be further from—a 
Christian social order. The reforms 
proposed by the political parties 
and economic planners offer no in- 
dication that work is to be given its 
true place in the life of the com- 
munity. 

The Pope tells us where we must 
begin. “If we examine matters more 
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diligently and more thoroughly, we 
shall perceive that this longed-for 
social reconstruction must be pre- 
ceded by a renewal of the Christian 
spirit... . Otherwise all our efforts 
will be futile, and our house will be 
built, not upon a rock, but upon 
shifting sand” (Q. A. 127). 

Our first task must be to bring 
about a change of heart in men. Un- 
til all those who combine to make 
production possible—capital own- 
ers, employers, clerks and workers 
—have a radically different attitude 
to one another and to their work, 
no Christian order is possible. This 
work of re-orientation cannot be 
done on a large scale, but only by 
influencing individuals. 

The Pope has said: “It is espe- 
cially your duty Venerable Breth- 
ren, and that of your clergy, to seek 
diligently, to select prudently, and 
train suitably lay apostles amongst 
working men and amongst employ- 
ers” (Q. A. 142). This should also 
be the aim of Catholic education 
and propaganda. When a sufficient 
number of people have become con- 
scious of the redemptive nature and 
social implications of their Faith 
and are ready to make the costly 
sacrifices which its integral profes- 
sion involves then we shall be able 
to begin to lay the foundations of a 
Christian social order. 

But concomitantly with the form- 
ation and training of the select few 
who will be prepared to put their 
Faith into practice must go the or- 
ganization of small groups upon 
which new Christian communities 
can be built. These groups will be 
made up of Catholic families and 
of those who come together for the 
purpose of work. It is only by 
membership of such groups that 
Christians will be able to discover 
what are the full practical implica- 
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tions of their common Faith and 
what means can be used in order 
to live true to them. 

It is impossible to say in advance 
how far such groups will be able to 
participate in the life and activities 
of the people surrounding them. 
Catholic theology and the practical 
needs and experience of the com- 
munity must determine this. But 
until theology has been understood 
in terms of real life and until prac- 
tical experience of integral Chris- 
tianity has been won, we have the 
right neither to pretend to be sincere 
in the profession of our Faith nor 
to condemn industrialism as essen- 
tially incompatible wih Christianity. 

Clearly, the ideal form of Chris- 
tian group work and of community 
life could not be realized at once. 
But a beginning could be made if, 
for example, those Catholic owners 
of capital who are free to invest 
their money as they think best 
should seek out some form of pro- 
duction which would be both in- 
trinsically valuable and socially use- 
ful. The employer who uses this 
capital should do so on the under- 
standing that his first concern will 
not be the amount of profits but the 
good of those who work with him 
and those for whose sake goods are 
to be produced. Such an employer 
should be prepared to treat his men 
as his collaborators, distributing the 
profits of the concern in just parts 
among all, and giving his men as 
much responsibility and share in 
the general direction as is compati- 
ble with the good order of the whole 
concern. While Catholic men, who 
have little or no property of their 
own, ought to seek out such an em- 
ployer whom they would be willing 
to respect as a master, treating him 
loyally and helping him bear his re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Aldous Huxley, describing the 
views of a French economist, 
writes: “Dubreuil has shown that 
even the largest industrial under- 
takings can be organized so as to 
consist of a number of co-ordinated 
but self-governing groups and he 
has produced reasons for supposing 
that such an organization would not 
reduce the efficiency of the business 
concerned and might even increase 
it.” He goes on to show that this 
small-scale industrial democracy is 
most compatible with businesses 
run on co-operative lines, or, at least, 
as mixed concerns—that is, where 
the ownership is partly private, 
partly communal, and partly public. 
His analysis of the constitution and 
moral basis of the groups which he 
believes capable of restoring health 
to society is extremely interesting, 
and leads one inevitably to feel that 
Catholicism alone possesses. the 
force and the cohesion necessary for 


their sustained influence. 
—Bernarp Goopr, in The Clergy Review 
(London), February, 1939. 


- 
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LITURGY AND LIFE 


LirurRGY may too easily be 
thought to include nothing more 
than a somewhat archaic formula of 
public and official worship in the 
Church confined to the Mass and the 
Office of the day. It is true that 
these latter constitute the essence 
or core of the liturgy; but if we care 
to probe deeper than a mere study 
of chant and formulae and rubrics 
will take us, we discover beneath 
these a spirit emanating organically 
from the fundamental doctrines of 
the Church and the more primitive 
outlook of Christians upon life as a 
whole. The liturgical rites and cere- 
monies we now know did not spring 
from an early and undisciplined 
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urge to worship such as is common 
in all primitive peoples. Though 
based upon this universal instinct, 
they were evolved through well-de- 
fined motives for worshipping in a 
particular way the personal God 
Whom divine revelation had made 
known to them with certitude and 
much understanding. The liturgy 
as we have it came into being gradu- 
ally as the expression of a desire at 
once human, being based on a spe- 
cifically human urge to worship, 
and at the same time intensely 
Christian, being the development 
and perfecting of that urge by the 
light of Faith and the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost coupled with the 
human rendering of divine truth in 
the Incarnation. Thus the liturgy 
was the direct expression of the 
Christian mind, somewhat as the 
music of Grieg was, within a much 
narrower compass, an expression of 
the Norse mind and the literature 
of Shakespeare of the English mind. 
We might add that in the same way 
the very absence of effective liturgy 
is an expression of the Nonconform- 
ist ethos and the plain table and 
severe interior of the Scottish kirk 
the reflection of the Puritan attitude 
of life. 

The point to be emphasised, then, 
is that liturgy implies not only the 
external and formal elements fa- 
miliar to us, but also the internal 
spirit and significance of which 
they are the external expression, 
namely the spirit and significance 
of the whole Incarnation. In this 
sense it extends beyond the limits 
of formal Church services and 
touches every department of human 
life; so that the modern attempt to 
resuscitate or popularise the liturgy 
implies something deeper than the 
loss of ancient documents, some- 
thing more than a break in the tra- 
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ditional forms of worship; it implies 
the destruction of the whole Chris- 
tian outlook which lay behind that 
tradition. If the liturgy needs resus- 
citation (as it does), then the Chris- 
tian people have lost an attitude to 
life that is integral to Christianity. 
As folk-songs disappeared when the 
people ceased, for the most part, to 
think as peasants, so the Christian 
liturgy fell into desuetude amongst 
those men who had ceased, to a 
large extent, to think as Christians, 
who, even while they remained pro- 
fessing Christians, had lost the true 
Christian view and philosophy of 
life. Not through their own fault 
necessarily, many Catholics have 
lost their appreciation of the true 
spirit and significance of the lit- 
urgy. Its restoration to its due place 
in their lives can come about only 
by a return to a Christian way of 
thinking, a true appreciation of hu- 
man life as a whole in relation to 
God and the worship of God — of 
which the liturgy can be at once the 
source and the expression. 

To succeed, the liturgical move- 
ment must begin by seeking to in- 
culeate this truth, and perhaps it is 
to be recognized that it can be done 
only, or at any rate most effectively, 
with the younger generation not as 
yet case-hardened mentally and 
morally like the majority of its 
elders. The child has certainly a 
prior claim to this vital instruction 
and, moreover, will prove a fruitful 
ground on which to work. If a man 
is to acquire a true philosophy of 
life and the proper appreciation of 
the scope of religion in human life, 
he must begin while still young to 
be familiarised with the truths and 
practised in the principles which 
form their groundwork. Habits of 
mind as well as of body are most 
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easily formed early in life and have 
a more lasting effect. In this mat- 
ter the leaders in some of our mod- 
ern states are wiser than the chil- 
dren of light... . 

Since liturgical forms sprang 
from the common Christian men- 
tality of simple people, they have 
the widest appeal to the normal 
man. Doctrine is presented through 
its agency clothed in a story or, 
better, in a drama wherein the parts 
are taken by the priest and the peo- 
ple. The great wealth of liturgical 
symbolism was gradually stored up 
throughout the centuries and crys- 
tallised into the liturgy as we now 
know it. Thus the ceremonies of 
Holy Week are a_ re-enactment, 
either in representation or in sym- 
bol, of the last few days of our 
Lord’s life, the crisis, as it were, of 
redemption through the Incarna- 
tion. Giving, in both word and 
gesture, this vivid drama of the 
culminating act of God’s love, the 
Church instructs us most effectively, 
not only by example, but also by 
participation in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and our own absorption 
into the body of Christ. The deep- 
est truths are thus expounded in 
human terms that can be under- 
stood by the simplest and succeed 
in expressing by outward forms the 
internal experience of the soul. 
Again, the Mass itself is the daily 
enacting of the drama of Calvary, 
designed to express in arresting 
gesture and impressive word its own 
inner significance which centers 
round the great act of sacrifice in 
the Consecration. And what is true 
of the Mass is true of all the lesser 
expressions of liturgical prayer in 
all their familiar variety. 


—Gerarp A. MestH, O.P., in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), March. 








CARDINAL PACELLI BECOMES 
Pore Pius XII. 


In one of the shortest conclaves 
in history His Eminence Eugenio 
Cardinal Pacelli was elected Su- 
preme Pontiff, March 2d, his sixty- 
third birthday on the third ballot 
cast by the entire body of the 
Sacred College with the exception 
of himself. The election of the 
distinguished Papal Secretary of 
State was welcome news in near- 
ly every country of the world. 
Non-Catholics in the English- 
speaking countries especially were 
gratified because they realized that 
the new Pope would almost cer- 
tainly continue the policies of his 
beloved predecessor with whom they 
felt they stood on common ground 
in questions of individual human 
freedom and abhorrence of race 
prejudice. An evidence of this feel- 
ing is to be found in the action of 
the National Committee for Religion 
and Welfare Recovery, composed of 
Protestants and Jews as well as 
Catholics throughout the United 
States, who authorized a message 
to the Holy Father expressing their 
deep interest in his elevation to the 
Holy See and their earnest desire to 
do anything within their power to 
assist him in the service of the 
Church. 

Among the messages of congratu- 
lation sent to Pope Pius XII. was 
one from President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He said: “It is with true 
happiness that I learned of your 
selection as Supreme Pontiff. Re- 
calling with pleasure our meeiing 
on the occasion of your recent visit 
to the United States, I wish to take 
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this occasion to send you a personal 
message of felicitation and good 
wishes.” It is the first time that 
President of the United States has 
ever congratulated a Pope as a 
personal acquaintance. The Presi- 
dent also appointed the Honorable 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Ambassador to 
Great Britain as his representative 
at the Coronation on March 12th, 
the ceremonies of which were car- 
ried to the United States by all the 
nation-wide networks. In New York 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral remained 
open all of Saturday night and car- 
ried the broadcasts by loud speak- 
ers in the church. 

Pope Pius XII., comes of a Roman 
family long devoted to the Holy 
See. He is the first Roman to be 
elected to the Chair of Peter since 
Pope Innocent XIII., who died in 
1724. It is also remarkable that 
only twice before was a Papal Sec- 
retary of State elected Pope and the 
two instances came in succession in 
the seventeenth century: Alexander 
VII., 1655-1667, and Clement IX., 
1667-1669. 

Being of rather delicate health in 
his youth, His Holiness spent only 
one year at the Capranica and then 
continued his studies as a day- 
student in the schools of the Ponti- 
fical University of the Roman Sem- 
inary. He was ordained in 1899 and 
appointed to the Secretariat of State 
and also as a substitute professor of 
Law at the Roman Seminary. Later 
he was transferred to the Congrega- 
tion of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, but Cardinal Gasparri, who 
was Secretary of State, requested 
his undivided services under him. 
He remained there till the first years 
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of the World War. When Pope 
Benedict XV. wrote his Peace Note, 
Archbishop Pacelli, who had been 
appointed Nuncio to Bavaria and 
consecrated Titular Archbishop of 
Sardi, April 23, 1917, had the diffi- 
cult task of discussing this noble 
peace effort of the Pope’s with the 
Germans. Later he was in Munich 
during the trying days of the Revo- 
lution. 

Archbishop Pacelli was destined 
to remain in the diplomatic service 
of the Church; he became Nuncio to 
Berlin and concluded a Concordat 
first with Bavaria in 1925 and then 
with Prussia in 1929. He was held 
in high esteem in the cultural and 
intellectual circles of Germany. All 
of this time he was active in the 
priestly ministry as much as his 
other heavy duties would permit. In 
1929, also, the Lateran Treaty was 
concluded in Rome. The Archbishop 
had returned there and had been 
made a Cardinal; he had also suc- 
ceeded the aging Cardinal Gasparri 
as Secretary of State, and in this 
capacity he signed the Lateran 
Treaty, representing the Holy See. 
The next year he concluded an 
agreement with the Italian Govern- 
ment regarding the interpretation 
and application of the Concordat 
following dissensions between Mus- 
solini and the Church. 

Within the next few years he 
signed Concordats with the Duchy 
of Baden in 1932, with Austria in 
June, 1933, and in the following 
month of that year, with the Reich. 
Two years later he concluded a Con- 
cordat with Jugoslavia which, how- 
ever, was never ratified by Parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile His Eminence 
had made his first voyage to the 
western hemisphere, coming as 
Papal Legate in October 1934, to 
the Eucharistic Congress at Buenos 
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Aires. One of his predecessors, Pope 
Pius IX., had spent two years in 
South America, having been Auditor 
to the Apostolic Delegation of Chili, 
1823-1825. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year Cardinal Pacelli again 
acted as Papal Legate during the 
Triduum at Lourdes for the close of 
the Holy Year. The last Eucharistic 
Congress, held in Budapest in May, 
1938, also was privileged to have 
him as the Papal Legate. 

The new Pope is the master of 
several languages. An instance of 
his ability in this regard was given 
to the International Congress of the 
Catholic Press held in Rome in Sep- 
tember, 1936, when the Papal Sec- 
retary spoke to the delegates in 
Italian, English, French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Latin. 

In the month following this Press 
Congress, His Eminence came to the 
United States. He made an airplane 
tour of the country, meeting more 
than a hundred of our American 
bishops. He was a guest at Hyde 
Park on the day after President 
Roosevelt’s re-election. During his 
tour of the country His Eminence 
was the guest of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington 
and on that occasion he told his 
audience that he had been desig- 
nated as a professor for the Univer- 
sity and had accepted, but Pope 
Pius X. required him to remain in 
Rome. Americans, therefore, have 
a specially kindly feeling for the 
new Supreme Pontiff since he is the 
first one holding that position who 
ever came to these shores. 

Pope Pius made a short address 
the day following his election which 
was broadcast to the world. It con- 
tained his blessing for all his spirit- 
ual children in the Church. Then 
he added: “But in this solemn 
moment our thoughts run also to 
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all those who are outside the 
Church, to those who will be pleased 
to know that the Pope raises for 
them to the highest and greatest God 
prayers and wishes for every good.” 

The message continued with a 
plea for peace,— “peace of con- 
science, . . . peace of families, .. . 
peace among nations.” He saw be- 
fore him “the spectacle of immense 
evils which scourge the world.” To 
help this world the Holy Father 
“unarmed but believing,” felt him- 
self “sent by the Blessed God.” 

On the day before his Coronation 
His Holiness appointed Luigi Card- 
inal Maglione Secretary of State. It 
had been freely stated on previous 
days that the Fascist States opposed 
his appointment. The new Secre- 
tary is a Neapolitan, sixty-two years 
of age, who has spent virtually all 
his life as a professor and in the 
diplomatic service. He held the im- 
portant post of Nuncio to France 
from 1926 until 1935, when he was 
recalled to Rome and in the Con- 
sistory of December 16th of that 
year he was made a Cardinal and 
appointed Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion of the Council, where he re- 
mained until his present appoint- 
ment. 

We humbly pray for His Holiness 
the strength to carry the burden of 
the Papacy for many years. 


-— 
—_— 





DEATH OF FATHER CULLEN, PAULIST 


DoyeEN of the Paulist Fathers for 
the last two years, the Rev. Thomas 
J. Cullen, C.S.P., passed away in 
San Francisco, California, March 
11th, after having suffered a para- 
lytic stroke a week before. Father 
Cullen was one of the best known 
and best loved priests in California; 
he had lived there since 1910, when 
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he was appointed Superior of the 
Paulist Church in San Francisco. 

Thomas Cullen was born on the 
lower West Side in New York 
seventy-six years ago and baptized 
in the Church of St. Vincent de Pau] 
in West 23d Street, administered by 
the Fathers of Mercy for French 
people. After attending both public 
and parochial schools for his ele- 
mentary education he entered St. 
Francis Xavier High School and 
College, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1884. Thomas was admitted 
to the Paulish Novitiate and then 
to the theology courses at that time 
conducted at the Mother House in 
New York. He was ordained in the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle by 
Archbishop Corrigan, February 25, 
1888. His Golden Jubilee last year 
was observed with proper solemnity 
in San Francisco. 

Father Cullen spent the first 
twenty-two years of his priestly life 
in New York, and many of the older 
parishioners there still remember 
his kindness and affability. Most 
of those years were spent giving 
Missions outside the Paulist parish, 
and he acted as Superior of the Mis- 
sion Band for a time, but he also 
served in parochial work and es- 
tablished a Settlement House for the 
poor of the parish and a summer 
camp for children at Rockland 
Lake. For nearly half of this period 
of his ministry Father Cullen was a 
member of the General Council and 
of the Board of Trustees of the 
Society. 

Then came his appointment to St. 
Mary’s in San Francisco in 1910. 
He fell in love with the place and 
its people. After serving his term 
as Superior he was engaged in mis- 
sion work all through California 
and the neighboring States, until ad- 
vancing age forced him to remain 
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in the parish. Here he endeared 
himself to the people by those same 
qualities that caused him to be re- 
membered in New York. During his 
last years he usually said the noon- 
hour daily Mass; he was confessor 
for three communities of Sisters; he 
always remained ready to take his 
turn at preaching, and he was con- 
sidered the best singer among the 
Paulists of San Francisco. Uni- 
formly patient and kind especially 
to the poor and the unfortunate he 
will long be remembered for virtues 
and qualities that endeared him to 
all who knew him. 

May the soul of this devoted 
priest rest in peace! 


—— 
oa 





ENp oF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


THE world was again thrown into 
turmoil last month concerning the 
republic of Czecho-Slovakia in the 
middle of Europe. After the Munich 
Accord in September, a certain au- 
tonomy was given to the Slovaks in 
the three-part republic composed of 
Czechs, Slovaks and Carpatho- 
Ukrainians. In February a plot was 
discovered to declare Slovakia in- 
dependent. The Prague Govern- 
ment acted quickly and deposed 
Msgr. Joseph Tiso, the Premier 
and his Cabinet. It was reported 
they had counted on the support 
and protection of Germany. Pre- 
mier Tiso sent a telegram to Chan- 
cellor Hitler and later made his 
way to Berlin to confer with him. 
A proclamation of independence 
was made at Bratislava. A similar 
proclamation was made at Huszt, 
the Capital of the Ukrainian dis- 
trict. A little later President Emil 
Hacha came from Prague to confer 
with Hitler, and the decision was 
that German armies would move 
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into his country. Meantime the 
Hungarians had crossed the fron- 
tier into Ruthenia (Carpatho- 
Ukraine) and claimed possession of 
that part of the country which had 
formerly belonged to the old Em- 
pire. Hitler himself followed his 
troops into Prague, where it was 
reported he was jeered by an indig- 
nant and resentful population; he 
did not remain long. 

At this writing the fate of Slo- 
vakia is not settled. Premier Tiso 
pleaded with Hitler for autonomy 
under the “protection” of the Reich. 
In Ruthenia, while the people were 
still reported to be fighting the in- 
vaders, the Hungarian tricolor was 
being displayed in hundreds of vil- 
lages and from Budapest came the 
formal announcement of the an- 
nexation of the territory as part of 
the Kingdom of Hungary. 


en 
od 





REv. JOSEPH KEATING, S.J. 


Tue editor of our distinguished 
English contemporary, The Month, 
died in London, March 5th. He had 
been editor of this English magazine 
since 1912. Father Keating was 
born in Dundee, Scotland, in 1865. 
He was educated at Stonyhurst and 
was ordained a priest of the Society 
of Jesus in 1899. He later became 
Master at Stonyhurst, till 1907, 
when he joined the staff of The 
Month. Father Keating was the au- 
thor of The Drink Question, Catho- 
lics and the Problem of Peace, Cor- 
porate Reunion and The Catholic 
Conscience. He was joint editor of 
the Westminster Version of the 
Scriptures and wrote a large num- 
ber of pamphlets published by the 
English Catholic Truth Society and 
other organizations. 

May his soul rest in peace! 














































“It is difficult to achieve the ob- 
jectivity of the large-scale observer. 
It is difficult to be sane in a world 
of folly.” So says FATHER GERALD 
VaNN, O.P., but he himself has 
achieved just that objectivity and 
that sanity in a truly Catholic dis- 
cussion of the Spanish war and the 
Jewish problem: “Jews, Reds, and 
Imbeciles,” his initial contribution 
to our pages. We endorse it whole- 
heartedly. Father Vann is the foun- 
der of the Union of Prayer for 
Peace and the author of On Being 
Human and Morals Makyth Man. 
He is a professor at the Dominican 
Blackfriars School, Laxton Hall, 
Stamford, England. 

ANOTHER new contributor, Miss 
Mary HvutTcuison, sends us her 
story of the gallant Father del Rey, 
pastor of the little Spanish town of 
“Los Molinos,” who failed his peo- 
ple as a preacher but won his ene- 
mies as a martyr. Miss Hutchison 
lives in London. 

WE can suggest no better way of 
keeping abreast of the “Progress on 
the Communist Front” than to read 
carefully the articles by G. M. Gop- 
DEN appearing frequently in THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp. She has unusual 
knowledge of the situation and in- 
variably backs her statements by 
reference to Communist sources. 
Miss Godden has recently published 
a little book on The Martyrs of 
Spain to which Cardinal Hinsley has 
written the foreword. 

UNFORTUNATELY, living as we do 
in a world of Big Business and Su- 
per-Salesmanship, our sensibilities 
become blunted to the flagrant ap- 
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peals made to catch our eye and 
open our purse. LEONARD Twyn- 
HAM’S “Profane Advertising” is a 
timely recall to a higher standard 
of taste in that field. Dr. Twyn- 
ham writes from his home in 
Sharon, Conn. 

THE teasing problem confronting 
the Catholic novelist is discussed 
with sympathetic understanding if 
not solved completely by J. L. 
Brown in his paper on “Francois 
Mauriac and the Catholic Novel.” 
Mr. Brown spent the past year in 
study and travel in France; he is a 
member of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages at the Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C. 

OF all the weird tales that JAMEs 
Owen Tryon has recounted for 
us that of the “Count Saint-Ger- 
main” is perhaps the most unique. 
Mr. Tryon seems to have an un- 
limited acquaintance among these 
strange people, every one of whom, 
he assures us, is an historical char- 
acter. 

Does the word “intoxicating” 
conjure up before you “a pageant 
of prancing thoroughbreds mount- 
ed by warriors gleaming with silver 
and gold”? It does to FATHER BAn- 
pint! Although Italian is his native 
tongue, it is of English “Words— 
and Little Else” that he treats in 
his present fascinating study. He 
is Pastor of the church of St. Rose 
in Crockett, Calif. 

In “Spain Remembers its Ori- 
gins,” R. J. HENLE, S.J., deals with 
the recent reforms introduced into 
secondary education by the Na- 
tionalist Government in Spain. Mr. 
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Henle is a former Editor of The 
Modern Schoolman. He is at pres- 
ent engaged on the publication of a 
Latin series for use in the Jesuit 
schools of the Middle West. He is 
a contributor to The Historical 
Bulletin, Thought, America and The 
Commonweal. 

THE Padre Tomas’ last name was 
O’Hanrahan and he hailed from 
Mullingar! SeumAs MAcCMANvws tells 
us of his strange encounter with 
this “Parish Priest of the Pacific” 
during a leisurely voyage around 
the Caribbean through the Panama 
Canal and up along the coast of 
Central America. The tale is to be 
included in another of Mr. Mac- 
Manus’s inimitable volumes tenta- 
tively entitled Leaves from a 
Tramp’s Notebook. 

In answer to our request for some 
information concerning herself, 
MARGARET J. WINDOLPH writes: “I 
was born a Pennsylvanian and a 
German Reformed (my father being 
a minister in that denomination) ; 
educated at Hood College, Frede- 
rick, Md.— A.B. degree; shortly 
after graduation commissioned as a 
missionary to Japan (Yea, verily! 
the temerity of these mission 
boards!) taught five years at Miyagi 
Jo Gakko, Sendai. So far as I know, 
the said Board received no divi- 
dends from their venture on me, 
since I was in need of conversion 
myself. It began (the conversion) 
at the end of my term, when I be- 
came an Anglo-Catholic. It took me 
twenty years to slough off the ‘An- 
glo’; I got home to the Church 
four years ago. After my return 
from Japan, I married F. Lyman 
Windolph, a lawyer in Lancaster, 
Pa. He gave me my formal educa- 
tion in political science. ‘Democ- 
racy or Dictatorship’ is my first 
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venture into print.” We venture to 
predict it will not be her last. 

Wirth this third installment “Of 
Poets and Poetry” KATHERINE 
Brécy brings her engaging remi- 
niscences to an end. She promises 
some day, however, to add a little 
postscript. 

DorotHy C. HARRIS, a new con- 
tributor to THE CATHOLIC WorLD, 
lives in Princeton, New Jersey, and 
is an archaeologist, specializing in 
Early Christian Art in Ireland. Her 
formal education comprises only 
private school training, no college. 
Her informal, and more important 
education consists of wide reading, 
and the privilege of much travel in 
foreign lands. She is a member of 
the Medieval Academy of America. 
The Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland recently pub- 
lished an article of hers entitled, 
“St. Gobnet: Abbess of Ballyvour- 
ney”; and another article is in the 
hands of a London publisher. Miss 
Harris has had two seasons of re- 
search in the field in Ireland, and 
returned last Summer to do some 
excavating in connection with some 
projects sponsored by the National 
Museum in Dublin. 

Most of our poets this month are 
old friends: GERTRUDE JANE (Mrs. 
L. A.) Copp (“Bargain”); Mary 
BRENNAN (Mrs. C. H.) CLapp 
(“Requiem”); ANNE CABELL (“A 
Prayer for Priests”); JoHN R. 
Morevtann (“The Silver of Iscari- 
ot”). Daughter of Hilaire Belloc, 
EvizaABETH BeELLoc (“The Four 


Rivers”) already has one published 
volume of verse to her credit. Cut- 
LEN Jones (“On Returning to the 
Western Desert”) was born in Ne- 
vada, the range country of the 
West, but lives now in San Fran- 
cisco. 

































The Sudden Rose. 


Mew Books 


By Blanche Mary Kelly.—Inside Red China. 





By Nym 


Wales.—Medieval Panorama. By G. G. Coulton.—Lillian Wald. By R. L. Duffus. 


—America Now: An Inquiry into Civilization in the United States. 


Edited by 


Harold E. Stearns.—The Coming Struggle for Latin America. By Carleton Beals. 
—Philosopher’s Holiday. By Irwin Edman.—The Green Fool. By Patrick Kava- 
nagh. — Paradise Planters. By Katherine Burton. — Chateaubriand. By André 


Maurois.—Princess Lieven. 


By H. Montgomery Hyde.—I Believe in Education. 


By Edward A. Fitzpatrick.—Shorter Notices. 


The Sudden Rose. An Essay on the 
Unity of Art. By Blanche Mary 
Kelly. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.00. 

In that exquisite book of hers 
published a few years ago, The Well 
of English, Dr. Kelly’s thesis was 
that the Catholic religion is the 
secret of greatness in English litera- 
ture. In this book her thesis is that 
as art in general is merely “the re- 
duction of the meaning of life to 
terms of beauty” and as the great- 
est single expression of beauty is 
“the Christian revelation as pre- 
served and interpreted by the 
Catholic Church” that revelation is 
at the root of the greatest art, in 
whatever form that art may exist. 
A grand challenge to fling in the 
face of the modern world! It re- 
minds one of Ivanhoe’s spear point 
on the shield of Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert at Ashby-La-Zouche. Yet what 
kind of answer can a world make 
which has valiantly attempted to 
banish from the arts every sem- 
blance of anything that can be 
called beauty, and to inaugurate a 
veritable cult of ugliness? Call the 
roll of the arts, and the same thing 
runs through them all — music, 


painting, sculpture, architecture 
and literature. In all there has 
been a banishment of beauty, a ban- 
ishment of standards and a treason 
to truth. The result is a chaos of 
sights, sounds and (metaphysically) 
stenches assaulting the eye, the ear 
and the mind, the like of which has 
never before afflicted mankind—all 
in the name of art. 

Of modern art Dr. Kelly points 
out that it is not concerned “with 
man’s ancient thirst for perfection, 
his love for the heroic, his profound 
belief in his own high destiny.” In 
the modern writers there is nothing 
“of pity or commiseration but only 
a merciless exposure of all that is 
ignoble and obscene, often to the 
accompaniment of a laughter that 
marks the lowest degradation of 
all.” Their only mysticism is 4 
mysticism of evil, and “they have 
somehow suborned to their purpose 
the most innocent aspects of cre- 
ation and imbued with their lubri- 
cous significance not only its flora 
and fauna but even its harmless 
geometrical forms.” But their de- 
nial of beauty is the worst offense 
of all for it implies denial also of 
the true and the good. 
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Reading this book is an exhila- 
rating experience, for it revivifies 
in one that sound instinct for 
beauty which is natural to all 
men but which tends to become 
deadened under the impact of that 
ubiquitous ugliness, vulgarity and 
indecency, which beat upon one 
from all points. We all need this 
tonic, and when it comes in the 
form not of medicine but of wine, 
authentic wine of a vintage, it is 
delightfully refreshing. By the way, 
Dr. Kelly disclaims artistry. This 
reviewer would remind her that 
rhetoric was one of the seven lib- 
eral arts, that the essence of rheto- 
ric was expression of thought, that 
perfect expression of thought de- 
pends upon a judicious combination 
of sense and sound, of sensitive se- 
lection and delicacy of reticence, 
and that in all these things she sat- 
isfies the critical faculty, and that 
whether she knows it or not, likes 
it or not, artist she is and that is 
that. T. F. W. 


Inside Red China. By Nym Wales. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $3.00. 

In the great war-drama enacted 
by China’s four hundred million 
people the most important weapon 
being used against the invader is 
national stamina. Cities have been 
devastated, countless thousands 
have been killed in battle, the Gov- 
ernment has retreated far up the 
Yangtze. The fact that the struggle 
still continues and that competent 
observers predict a partial victory 
for the future is due in a large meas- 
ure to certain farsighted leaders— 
men who were formerly avowed 
Communists. They have developed 
tactics for guerrilla warfare, made 
the people understand the need for 
resistance —-and Japan’s hope for 
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sweeping conquest has been pro- 
longed to a costly process of attri- 
tion. 

Nym Wales happened to be in 
Yenan at the moment the Commu- 
nists made a decisive turn to the 
Right, allying themselves to the 
National Government under Chiang 
Kai-shek. The capture of Chiang 
Kai-shek and the terms imposed at 
the time of his release in 1936 made 
this unity possible. Mao Tse-tung, 
leader of the Communists, and his 
advisers voluntarily renounced their 
diluted Marxism, their social ex- 
periments and their dissemination 
of propaganda in order to fight the 
Japanese. This momentous act sent 
a trained force to harry the in- 
vaders; more important still, it was 
the beginning of a cohesive effort in 
nationalism, a welding process such 
as China has never before ex- 
perienced. 

This book follows the sequence 
of events recorded by Edgar Snow 
in his Red Star Over China. He 
told of the Heroic Trek over ten 
thousand miles of difficult terrain 
and the establishment of the Chi- 
nese Soviet in Shensi. Nym Wales 
(who is Mrs. Snow) continues the 
saga, explaining Mao Tse-tung’s 
program of discipline and educa- 
tion for his people. She _ inter- 
viewed the women who played vali- 
ant parts in the experiment; she 
had illuminating talks with the 
hsiao kuei, the “small devils’”—the 
homeless boys who courageously 
served as nurses during the cam- 
paign and afterwards learned to 
read with pathetic eagerness. The 
Latinization of the complicated 
Chinese ideograph has opened edu- 
cation to the peasants and work- 
men—and that is a tremendous step 
towards the ideal of democracy. 

The book is extremely important 
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because it shows the crisis in which 
Communism was rejected in favor 
of democracy. It is interesting be- 
cause Nym Wales graphically de- 
scribes personalities and conditions 
in Shensi. She was one of the first 
foreigners to reach Yenan; her five 
months’ sojourn gave her the op- 
portunity to write a fully docu- 
mented, impartial report. D. G. 


Medieval Panorama. By G. G. Coul- 


ton. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.00. 


When Professor Coulton writes a 
book—and he has written a round 
score of them—the reader may feel 
fairly certain that the author has 
gathered together a good many facts 
and quotations accurately cited 
and difficult, if not quite impossible, 
to deny. Further, the reader may 
feel well assured that these facts 
and quotations will be arranged in 
such a way as to give a most dis- 
creditable and, on the whole, a false 
impression of the Catholic Church. 
For many years now, Dr. Coulton 
has consecrated his unquestioned 
ability to what may be called a re- 
lentless prosecution of Catholicism 
at the bar of history. Although he 
sometimes relies upon weak 
sources, he is very careful not to 
leave himself open to direct contra- 
diction, and he dresses up partial 
truths dexterously, like an attorney 
bent upon securing a conviction at 
any cost. 

In the book named above, Dr. 
Coulton selects from an enormous 
mass of material with which he is 
almost uniquely familiar facts bear- 
ing upon some fifty chosen topics. 
Summaries and quotations from 
contemporary writers picture the 
English people during the signifi- 
cant years which elapsed between 
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the Norman Conquest and the Ref- 
ormation. As usual, he paints the 
Church in lurid colors, omitting 
facts that do not support his thesis 
and drawing, or suggesting, illogi- 
cal inferences. One comes upon 
wily statements such as this: “It is 
significant that, by this time, the 
mere unchastity of a priest was far 
less offensive to the authorities than 
his formal marriage (p. 172).” 
There’s the sort of nut apologists 
would find it hard to crack,—what- 
ever the facts and whatever the 
attitude of the Church may be, the 
authorities must be wrong. 

To supplement the inadequacy 
and to correct the prejudice of this 
book, the reader may turn to other 
volumes, among them the writings 
of the Dominican, Father Bede Jar- 
rett,—-to whom by the way, Dr. 
Coulton refers as “an able and can- 
did apologist,’”-——-the Benedictine, 
Cardinal Gasquet, and the Jesuit, 
Father Thurston, with both of 
whom Dr. Coulton has battled not 
always triumphantly. And to learn 
how not to defend the Church, the 
reader may turn to page 467, where 
the author scores a point against 
“the latest apologists for the Span- 
ish Inquisition,” by citing Christo- 
pher Hollis’s defense of torturing 


certain sacrilegious criminals. 
J. McS. 


Lillian Wald. By R. L. Duffus. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
The activities and interests of 

Lillian Wald, as they are recounted 

by Mr. Duffus, have been many and 

varied. She organized the first in- 
dependent public health nursing 
service and introduced the first pub- 
licly maintained nurses into the 

New York schools. With Elizabeth 

Farrell, Miss Wald planned the 

first ungraded classes for mentally 
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retarded children, and, with Flor- 
ence Kelly, was responsible for 
early agitation for a Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. She is, perhaps, 
best known for her development of 
a social settlement different from 
any existing before her time. For 
almost fifty years the words “Henry 
Street Settlement” and “Lillian 
Wald” have been synonymous. 

Children and sick people were 
not the only ones to claim ler atten- 
tion. She supported a bill for the 
licensing of home industries car- 
ried on in tenements and encour- 
aged the passage of laws for the 
protection of working women. As 
a member of the “Pushcart Com- 
mission” she investigated the prob- 
lems of the immigrants who were 
her neighbors. 

Somehow, with all of this, she 
found time to travel and if the book 
offered nothing more than Miss 
Wald’s impressions of the countries 
that she visited it would be worth 
any reader’s time. 

It does offer more for Mr. Duffus 
is not content merely to recount the 
activities of one to whom city offi- 
cials, doctors, governors and presi- 
dents listened. He conveys some- 
thing of the “mystery of a person- 
ality,” the living personality that 
Lillian Wald really is. Perhaps he 
comes closest to an explanation 
of her influence and effectiveness 
when he says, “She miraculously 
found time to give to any individual 
who needed help.” She would leave 
her bed at night to care for a sick 
child in a dingy tenement. She 
would leave an elaborate party and 
take a fast train to Philadelphia be- 
cause Ramsay MacDonald was ill 
there and needed someone to take 
charge of his affairs. 

As a social worker Lillian Wald 
gave herself, unreservedly, not to 
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“the poor” but to people. She at- 
tempted, always, to do whatever 
she could, personally, to meet a 
problem; then to educate and 
arouse public consciousness by 
showing what remained to be done; 
and, finally, to make attention to 
individual needs the basis for any 
permanent program of reconstruc- 
tion or reform. Such was her phil- 
osophy of social work. 

With a skill rarely possessed by 
any writer, Mr. Duffus pictures 
Lillian Wald as the girl who was 
“shocked by disease and poverty, 
but not repelled by those who were 
the victims of them.” He pictures 
the mature woman who possessed 
“a rare and precious certainty—she 
knew why she had been born.” It 
is this woman who has just passed 
her seventy-second birthday with 
the “joy and laughter of battle in 
her eyes.” The story of her life of- 
fers inspiration as well as informa- 
tion to those who follow Mr. Duffus 
as he tells it. M. J. McC. 


America Now: An Inquiry into Civi- 
lization in the United States. By 
Thirty-six Americans. Edited by 
Harold E. Stearns. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
An age which can’t be bothered 

with the reading of a book will read 

magazine articles; and these years 
have seen the production of vol- 
umes with the general subject 
chosen by an editor and the numer- 
ous contributors left foot-loose to 
write anything they like about it. 
In a sketchy-minded generation 
this has proved popular. In criti- 
cizing any such book, experience 
proves one thing to be true of all 
such books: that the merit ranges 
from the excellent through the 
passable to the very bad, all within 
any two book-covers. The critic, 
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if experienced, knows that the meri- 
torious contributions are always 
few and that for critical purposes 
all the remainder are best left un- 
mentioned. 

Proceeding by this rule, the most 
clear-sighted of the essays here pre- 
sented are Louise Bogan’s on 
poetry, Christian Gauss’s on educa- 
tion, Francis X. Talbot’s on Catholi- 
cism, and John T. Flynn’s on busi- 
ness. As the book is “an inquiry 
into civilization in the United 
States,” and as the fields covered 
range from sports and movies up 
to the “Intellectual Life,” of course 
a general impression of the condi- 
tion of that civilization in the 
1930’s is created. That impres- 
sion, after reading the thirty-six 
contributions, is that American civ- 
ilization is either retrograding very 
fast or, at best, stationary and far 
from high. 

Take art, or rather, in Sheldon 
Cheney’s phrase, “the general ab- 
sence of art in America.” “With- 
out art,” he adds, remembering the 
larger topic he and the rest are 
inquiring into, “we are less than 
civilized.” Miss Bogan begins her 
study of poetry, “American poetry 
in 1912 had not even sighed or 
turned in the sleep that fell on it 
late in the ’90’s,” and says it is now 
in “a kind of exhausted coma.” H. 
Paul Douglass, writing on “Protes- 
tant Faiths,” finds them to have be- 
come, in the pews, faith not in 
supernatural religion but in organ- 
ized social improvement. Father 
Talbot, from the other side of the 
shield, finds Catholicism belea- 
guered by the general American 
present-day spirit, which as he de- 
scribes it strikes the reader as high- 
ly pagan. R. L. Duffus, evidently 
trying to write as if the old Ameri- 
can small town still existed, never- 
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theless proves against his will that 
all America has become urban and 
decidedly not to its improvement. 
It is somewhat significant of the 
new paganism that the essayist as- 
signed to write on “The Family” is 
Elsie Clews Parsons, who won fame 
by advocating, under the name of 
“trial marriage,” the substitution 
of free love for marriage, and that 
the writer on “Birth Control and 
Population” is Margaret Sanger’s 
co-crusader, Dr. Hannah Stone, 
who, whatever else one may think 
of her, certainly speaks with expert 
knowledge on race suicide. 
ewv.& 


The Coming Struggle for Latin 
America. By Carleton Beals. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.00. 

It may surprise many Americans 
to learn that there are thirty 
Protestant missionary boards ac- 
tively engaged in spreading their 
propaganda in South America. This 
coalition has as its head the notori- 
ous Samuel Guy Inman, who has 
been shuttling between the two con- 
tinents of this hemisphere for the 
last twenty years. The Rev. Mr. 
Inman was one of the best friends 
of the Calles regime in Mexico. His 
influence has been consistently 
anti-Catholic. Nevertheless, he was 
appointed by President Roosevelt 
to act as adviser to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull at the Buenos 
Aires Pan-American Conference. 
According to Carleton Beals Latin 
Americans have in the Rev. Samuel 
Guy Inman a “true and understand- 
ing friend,” while the latter’s vol- 
ume, Latin America, is described 
as one of “the most capable, fair 
and well-informed books thus far 
published about the contemporary 
scene.” The Rev. Mr. Inman’s tech- 
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nique is interesting. As a univer- 
sity professor, he gains admittance 
to institutions of learning “he could 
not so easily approach as merely 
head of Protestant missionary 
work: the Universities of Chile, 
Santo Domingo, Lima, the National 
Institute of Panama, the Madrid 
Ateneo, the International Students’ 
Association at Geneva.” This is an 
illuminating tip-off both on Carle- 
ton Beals and Samuel Guy Inman. 
In these two publicists the Catholic 
Church has found her two most ar- 
ticulate, fanatical opponents in 
Latin America. 

Unimpeachable, however, are the 
facts which Carleton Beals presents 
upon trade, industry and immigra- 
tion. He shows the extraordinary 
development of the textile manu- 
factures in Brazil, the predominant 
place of British capital in Argen- 
tina, the rich stake which Italy has 
in Peru and the eagerness of North 
American salesmen to sell howitz- 
ers, warships, and bombing-planes. 
“Never have we gotten the Latin- 
American countries to sign so many 
peace pacts,” writes Beals, “and 
never have we sold so many war 
materials.” 

True to form, the author soft- 
pedals the Communist activities in 
Spanish America. Stalin’s con- 
quest, he suggests, is “more feared 
by southern dictators than any 
Fascist, British or American finan- 
cial or political expansion, for its 
success would spell finis to old- 
style military dictatorships, to the 
Catholic Church, landed aristocracy, 
native capitalists and foreign in- 
vestors.” Discussing the split in 
the Communist sympathizers Carle- 
ton Beals clearly reveals himself as 
an admirer of Trotsky and his 
party. 

The author concludes on a sound 
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note. He writes: “The point that 
we curiously forget with regard to 
Latin America is that there we also 
are foreigners, aliens, that our 
radio messages, press, movies, edu- 
cational missions and whatnot are 
as alien as the similar efforts of 
European powers.” The Latin 
American countries wish to be eco- 
nomically and politically indepen- 
dent. They are determined to favor 
their own industries and to ex- 
change their raw materials at a 
profit. They have not the slightest 
inclination to support the Nazi or 
Fascist or Marxist ideology. Beals 
is candid enough to acknowledge 
that his own use of these terms is 
loose, misleading. He would write 
much more valuable books on Latin 
America, if he could forget for a 
few years his favorite bogey: “‘ec- 
clesiastical exploitation.” 
KBR 


Philosopher’s Holiday. By Irwin Ed- 
man. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.75. 

Professor Edman of Columbia 
tells us that his book “is not a 
testament, nor an education, nor a 
personal history”; it is merely a 
record of impressions and places 
discussed time and time again with 
his friends over a glass of sherry. 
He feels that biographies have been 
done to death by every possible type 
of man and woman, and therefore 
he tries to harden himself against 
adding to the list. Practically, how- 
ever, he does succeed in painting a 
good self-portrait of a philosopher 
on holiday,—intelligent, scholarly, 
tolerant, witty, kindly. 

Old New Yorkers will enjoy his 
Harlem sketches of thirty-odd years 
ago; Anglophiles his estimate of the 
sane English contrasted with their 
insane German cousins; musicians 
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his enthusiasm for Brahms, De- 
bussy, Franck and _ Stravinsky; 
travelers his contact with Nazi ego- 
tists, Sudanese poets, Syrian sopho- 
mores, French humanists, and Ox- 
ford professors; students his remi- 
niscences of college days. 

We do not share his admiration 
for John Dewey, James Harvey 
Robinson or Charles Beard. We do 
not admit that his philosophers 
without portfolio deserve the name; 
we suspect that he exaggerates a 
bit his childhood intimations of phi- 
losophy. What philosophy he holds 
cannot be gathered from these 


pages. But as he himself said he 
was “studying life, not teaching 
philosophy.” BL. ¢C 


The Green Fool. By Patrick Kava- 
nagh. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.00. 

An attentive reader of current 
literature coming out of Ireland can 
have little excuse for ignorance— 
he is having all sides and all levels 
put before him. Here, a few days 
apart, are Seventy Years Young, the 
Memoirs of Lady Fingall of Kileen 
Castle, County Meath and The 
Green Fool, the memories of Patrick 
Kavanagh, cobbler and small farm- 
er of near-by Inniskeen, County 
Monaghan. Here we have indeed 
the Colonel’s Lady and Judy 
O’Grady! Our concern, at the mo- 
ment, is with the cobbler rather 
than the wife of the premier Catho- 
lic peer. 

Mr. Kavanagh, now around thirty- 
three, was born in a mud cabin on 
the Louth-Monaghan border just 
south of Ulster and, without bene- 
fit of any education beyond the 
local National School, has a volume 
of poetry and this book of his life 
under his belt. What is more re- 
markable he has made the con- 
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scious decision to stick to the farm 
and his country existence and to 
treat literature as an avocation. 

The Green Fool is a simple record 
of his development enriched by the 
lore and customs of his peasant 
folk, which, to him, are not lore but 
everyday fact. His world was 
bounded by the Mourne Mountains, 
the Irish Sea, the Cullen hills and 
the Fews. 

While the English reviews which 
speak of him as a “Robert Burns 
of Eire” seem, for once, to be mak- 
ing overstatements the book is well 
written and a very human and in- 
teresting document. Happening to 
know the locale intimately, able in- 
deed to find the site of the cabin 
which has been replaced by a slate 
house, this reviewer can state that 
Kavanagh’s emergence from his 
background with such prose and 
verse is a mark of exceptional tal- 
ent. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to 
observe, by internal evidence, that 
the Catholic Faith means little 
more to this thoroughly indigenous 
Irishman (born and bred in a Cath- 
olic atmosphere) than a fond mem- 
ory of “Star of the Sea.” 

Patrick Kavanagh’s “Green Fool,” 
none other than himself, has writ- 
ten a pleasant and interesting book 
about one level of modern Eire. 

B. M. O'R. 


Paradise Planters. The Story of 
Brook Farm. By Katherine Bur- 
ton. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

Written in a style which bars it 
from the field of strict history, this 
book, nevertheless, makes an ac- 
ceptable contribution to the story 
of nineteenth century America. It 
is well informed, intelligently ar- 
ranged, and written—if one may 
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use the word—in a sprightly style: 
and therefore it will entertain a 
multitude of readers to whom 
“Transcendentalism” would be a 
prohibitive title; and it will give 
them considerable knowledge of a 
very significant chapter of Ameri- 
can literature. In the history of 
our social movements the institu- 
tion described in these pages pos- 
sesses a Significance quite out of 
proportion to the length of time it 
lasted and the number of people it 
housed, for it gave body to the 
ideals of a group not often sur- 
passed for mental and spiritual 
gifts. The Roxbury experiment re- 
calls the names of Emerson and the 
Ripleys, of Charles Dana and Dr. 
Channing and—especially to per- 
sons interested in American Ca- 
tholicism — those two outstanding 
figures, Father Hecker and Orestes 
Brownson. And readers of Haw- 
thorne, despite his protest, will con- 
tinue to identify certain pages of 
The Blithedale Romance with the 
author’s experience at Brook Farm, 
—a place like Walden because 
“both were declarations of inde- 
pendence; both were attempts to 
place life on a new basis; both 
broke down.” 

Seen through Mrs. Burton’s eyes, 
then, Brook Farm is appraised as 
a valuable exhibit in the history of 
our English speaking civilization. 
It reveals the thoughts, the aspira- 
tions, and the way of life—in some 
respects common, yet in most re- 
spects distinct — which character- 
ized the intellectual leaders of New 
England a hundred years ago. The 
author shows a nice discretion in 
the selection of facts, a power of 
sympathetically appreciating divers 
creeds and jarring personalities, 
and an ability to make men and 
women come alive again in conver- 
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sation not verbally exact and yet 
not too far removed from reality. 
Unlike the author of The Flowering 
of New England, she emphasizes 
the religious element. That she is 
more nearly right than Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks in this, should be 
sufficiently obvious to the reader of 
her pages. J. Mcs. 


Chateaubriand. By André Maurois. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 
M. Maurois made a wise choice of 

subject for his latest biography, for 

Chateaubriand was so strikingly im- 

portant as a writer, a statesman, 

and a great personality in one of the 
most significant epochs in modern 

European history that he challenges 

the biographer’s highest talents. 

British and American readers 
will probably see in Chateaubriand 
another Byron for both men were 
passionate lovers and masters of 
glowing phrases, both were enor- 
mously energetic, curiously anxious 
to reveal to a continent “the pag- 
eant of their bleeding hearts,” eager 
for a life of action, and egotists of 
the first magnitude. Both were 
prone to self-pity and inclined to 
find a certain pleasure in withdraw- 
ing (with appropriate gestures) 
from the gaze of men into what 
they called solitude. Byron was 
steeped in Chateaubriand, writing 
a letter to the author on the publi- 
cation of Atala, imitating his atti- 
tudes, following in his footsteps as 
a traveler, and borrowing even his 
imagery. 

It would be an error to push the 
parallel too far for Byron died at 
thirty-six and Chateaubriand at 
seventy-nine. Byron, except for 
the Greek adventure, was denied a 
life of action while Chateaubriand, 
frustrated occasionally, was in the 
main able to play the part of a man 
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of affairs under both Napoleon and 
Louis XVIII.; Chateaubriand was 
not involved in any such marital 
scandal as Byron, not because Mme. 
Chateaubriand was ignorant of her 
husband’s infidelities but because 
she was more charitable than Lady 
Byron and her husband less arro- 
gantly impossible. 

Maurois sees in Chateaubriand a 
man who constantly sought to 
make his life fit a kind of idealized 
pattern, who set himself a grand 
role to play both as writer and as 
statesman, and who sought to keep 
that role unstained by any overt act 
which friend or foe could call un- 
worthy. Maurois also sees in him a 
man at war with himself, a curious 
combination of romanticism on one 
hand and of practical realism on 
the other. In his greatest work, Le 
Génie du Christianisme, he de- 
veloped with power and imagina- 
tion the thesis that poetry and tra- 
dition are allies of religion. He sup- 
ported the monarchy through con- 
victions born of a traditional loy- 
alty rather than reasoned thought. 
On the other hand he admired the 
efficiency of Napoleon, he projected, 
as Foreign Minister under Louis 
XVIIL., a war with Spain in the be- 
lief that only thus could he give to 
the Bourbons the military prestige 
they desperately needed, and he 
had the practical vision to see that 
the old order had perished and that 
the hope of the future lay in a bal- 
anced liberalism. 

The canvas M. Maurois attempts 
to fill is so vast that his depiction 
of Chateaubriand in America and 
in England is inadequate. But 
the last half of the book which 
deals with Chateaubriand’s politi- 
cal rise and fall, his relations with 
Mme. Récamier, his Memoirs 
and their exploitation, and which 
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finally sets before us the worn-out 
octogenarian, a paralytic with dull 
eyes and sunken lips waited upon 
by the erstwhile lovely Egeria to 
whom he owed so much, now sey- 
enty and sightless, is unsurpassed 
by anything Maurois has ever done. 
J. J. R. 


Princess Lieven. By H. Montgomery 
Hyde. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.50. 

This is a remarkable book, not 
only because it is the story of a very 
remarkable woman, but also be- 
cause it enables the outsider who 
has not had the time or the oppor- 
tunity to study European politics 
during the first half of the last cen- 
tury, to form his own opinion about 
these politics and the men who had 
them under their control. One 
must not forget that in the days 
when the Princess Lieven was one 
of the queens of London society, 
and certainly the leading woman 
among the many clever ones who 
ruled it, the man in the street had 
very little to do with public affairs, 
and still less to say about them. 
Politics was the exclusive property 
of the Salons, whose brilliant hos- 
tesses, in England as well as in 
France, in Vienna as in St. Peters- 
burg, shared with statesmen the re- 
sponsibilities of keeping the world 
at peace, and Europe in a serene 
frame of mind. And this the Prin- 
cess Lieven, whose husband was 
for over twenty years Russian Am- 
bassador to England, certainly 
knew how to do. 

She had been born and bred in 
one of the most exclusive circles of 
this same Europe where her name 
was so quickly to become a byword. 
She had been married at fifteen to 
a man she hardly knew, and neither 
loved nor respected. She had been, 
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so to say, reared among court in- 
trigues, and it was but natural that 
she should feel at ease among them. 
But it must not be forgotten that in 
her time the words “court in- 
trigues” did not have the meaning 
they would have today, when it is 
no longer the fashion for feminine 
influence to become paramount in 
matters of state. In the years which 
followed upon the fall of Napoleon, 
women in high places played a 
prominent part in public affairs, 
and their frailties were forgotten 
and excused in proportion to the 
importance of the men who loved 
them. It is sufficient to recall the 
connection of the famous Duchess 
de Dino with her uncle Prince de 
Talleyrand to explain what is 
meant by these words. The Duch- 
ess de Dino was a contemporary of 
the Princess Lieven, who herself 
played a part in the life of a promi- 
nent politician, Prince Metternich, 
and if we are to believe all that has 
been written about her, of other 
distinguished men as well, ending 
with the French historian Guizot. 

Perhaps the most _ interesting 
pages in the book are those concern- 
ing British statesmen; Lord Castle- 
reagh, Earl Grey, Viscount Palmer- 
ston, the Duke of Wellington, and 
the King, George IV., who is pre- 
sented to us in a new and different 
light. The entire volume is well 
written, commands attention, and is 
a notable contribution to English, 
French and Russian history. 

c. R. 


I Believe in Education. By Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50. 

In this series of thirty-seven es- 
says, Dr. Fitzpatrick presents edu- 
cation, properly conceived and di- 
rected, as the hope of our civiliza- 
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tion. However, neither education 
nor any of its devices is to be re- 
garded as more than a means. The 
object of education is not the 
school, or society, or the teacher, 
but the individual child. The 
curriculum must be planned ac- 
cording to the social nature, life 
aims, spontaneous interests, age, 
and abilities of the learner; the 
teacher must stand ready to become 
a martyr of effacement, a mere 
stagehand in the learning process; 
the “tester” must shun the morass 
of arithmetic determinism. Family, 
school and state, and the Churches, 
too, must co-operate in the full pro- 
vision for education; but neither 
the state nor the Churches should 
make indoctrination the ultimate 
purpose of the school. 

Positively, Dr. Fitzpatrick places 
his education philosophy on the one 
enduring rock, a sense of spiritual 
values. In setting the emphasis 
upon the whole child, he stresses 
learning over teaching, education 
over mere schooling, a rich assort- 
ment of meanings, environments, 
and inheritances over such soporific 
idols as docility and avoidance of 
classroom mischief. Our schools, 
he says, have concentrated too 
much upon the presentation of in- 
ert knowledge. Where activity pro- 
grams have been tried, the child 
has too often been merely active, 
not self-active in purposeful ex- 
periencing. A way of living must 
be offered the child by a process 
recognizing the completeness of his 
personality: “A religious human- 
ism should be at the center of a 
liberal education.” 

The style of the book is, on the 
whole, forcible and closely-knit, al- 
though we notice occasional un- 
gainly sentences and a curious re- 
currence of certain grammatical 
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errors. Its ideas, if adopted in the 
right places, might be the founda- 
tion of a distinct revolution—in 
secular education, because of the 
insistence on a conscious, permeat- 
ing, spiritual philosophy, and in 
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RELIGION: The New Testament. 
Vol. IL: The Synoptic Gospels. By 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Dean, D.D., 
Ph.D. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $4.50). Among recent aids 
to the devout reading of the New 
Testament, must be included the 
four-volume translation from the 
original Greek, published under the 
general title of The Westminster 
Version of the Sacred Scriptures, 
begun in 1913 and concluded in 
1935 under the general editorship 
of Fathers Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., 
and Joseph Keating, S.J. The vol- 
ume named above is the second edi- 
tion, inasmuch as each of the three 
Gospels here published was previ- 
ously printed separately. By gen- 
eral agreement the editors are rec- 
ognized as having succeeded in their 
aim to make the translation of the 
sacred text both exact and intelli- 
gible and to present it with proper 
dignity. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ. By 
Pére M. J. Lagrange, O.P. (New 
York: Benziger Bros. Vols. I. & II. 
$3.00 each). Alongside the volume 
just named should be placed the 
critical study in which the dis- 
tinguished scriptural scholar, Fa- 
ther Lagrange, synopsized his 
larger collection of studies on the 
Four Gospels. Combining the stor- 
ies of the four evangelists in a con- 
tinuous narrative, the author ex- 
plains and comments upon each in- 
cident, thus providing a commen- 
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current Catholic education, because 
of the author’s disbelief in educa- 
tion by imposition and rote and his 
faith in self-activity as the potent 
means of learning. 

J. J. Mc. 


NOTICES 


tary detailed enough for the general 
reader, but not weighted down with 
elaborate or technical notes. Mem- 
bers of the English Dominican 
Province are responsible for the 
fine translation. 

A Life of Our Lord. By Vincent 
McNabb, O.P. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00). 

The Life of Jesus. By James F. 
Cunningham, C.S.P. (Huntington, 
Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press. 
$1.00, cloth; 50 cents, paper). Two 
new accounts of the Life of Christ 
are at hand. The first by an Eng- 
lish Dominican widely known as an 
essayist and a preacher includes 
just sufficient display of scholar- 
ship to provide a background for 
a story of our Lord’s life, told 
rather in the tone of a preacher giv- 
ing a course of brief sermons. 

The second book, by a Paulist 
missionary, is a simple story suit- 
able for use by school children or 
by members of New Testament 
Study Clubs. It is broken up into 
paragraphs in such fashion as to 
make the reading easy; references 
are grouped at the end of each chap- 
ter; and a study outline makes the 
book doubly useful for persons un- 
used to reading. 

Occasional Sermons. By Rev. Vin- 
cent Byrne, S.J. (Dublin: Browne & 
Nolan. 5s.). Father Byrne has 
been well advised in publishing a 
score of his best sermons. His style 
is simple and direct when he ex- 
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plains the Church’s liturgy; it is 
full of unction when he comments 
upon the seven words upon the 
Cross; it is oratory at its best when 
he gives us panegyrics of Jesuit 
saints and saints beloved by the 
Irish people; it is severe and biting 
when he denounces the wolves in 
sheep’s clothing who attempt to rob 
slum children of their Christian 
heritage. 

The Three Ways of the Spiritual 
Life. By Pére Garrigou - Lagrange, 
0.P. (New York: Benziger Bros.). 
This treatise is a synopsis of two 
larger works of Pére Garrigou- 
Lagrange on ascetical and mystical 
theology, viz., Christian Perfection 
and Contemplation and The Love of 
God and the Cross of Jesus. It treats 
with much insight of the three 
stages of the spiritual life, and of 
the three conversions which pre- 
cede them. Some theologians hold 
that the infused contemplation of 
the mysteries of faith and the union 
with God which results therefrom, 
is the normal way of sanctity, while 
others declare it an extraordinary 
favor. Father Garrigou - Lagrange 
declares that “the old authors, un- 
like the modern ones, maintain that 
all truly spiritual souls can hum- 
bly desire and ask of God the grace 
of the infused contemplation of the 
mysteries of the faith.” 

The Daughters of Dominic on Long 
Island. By Rev. Eugene J. Craw- 
ford (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$3.50). The four German Domini- 
can Sisters who in 1853 came to 
New York from Ratisbon, Bavaria, 
were destined for the mission of 
Western Pennsylvania. Dom Win- 
ner, O.S.B., of St. Vincent’s Abbey, 
Latrobe, had commissioned one of 
his brethren to meet them at the 
dock. He never came—why is not 
on the record. The stranded Sis- 
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ters, who knew not a word of Eng- 
lish, in some way managed to reach 
the Church of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer in New York City, and were 
given a hearty welcome by the rec- 
tor, Father Mueller. Father Raf- 
feiner, the zealous but eccentric 
rector of Williamsburg on Long 
Island, gave them a refuge in his 
struggling parish, and today they 
have twelve foundations in the 
United States and Puerto Rico, and 
number over five thousand mem- 
bers, in charge of schools, orphan- 
ages and hospitals. Father Craw- 
ford has spared no pains in writing 
their history. He has consulted the 
archives of Ratisbon, Rome, Puerto 
Rico, and the American mother 
houses of the institute, and the files 
of defunct and extant papers of 
New York and Brooklyn. Bishop 
Molloy in his preface writes a grate- 
ful appreciation of Father Craw- 
ford’s detailed record of the zeal 
and self-sacrifice of these pioneer 
workers in the Brooklyn diocese. 
Julie Billiart and Her Institute. 
By Sister F. de Chantal (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50). 
Julie Billiart (1751-1816), a poor, 
unlettered peasant of Picardy, 
would seem, humanly speaking, to 
be the last woman in the world to 
found a religious community de- 
voted to education. Her poverty 
was extreme, her education most 
meager, her health the poorest—she 
was a bed-ridden invalid for twenty- 
two years. She was more than fifty 
years old when she founded her In- 
stitute, and had but twelve years in 
which to lay its solid foundations. 
Besides, she had to face bitter op- 
position from unsympathetic priests 
and bishops, who all but destroyed 
her beloved community. But her 
patience, her humility, her unfail- 
ing confidence in God, her love for 
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the children of the poor won her 
many friends, clerical and lay. At 
her death her Institute possessed 
but eight houses. Today it num- 
bers one hundred and sixty, with 
over four thousand professed Sis- 
ters caring for more than a hundred 
and fifteen thousand pupils in Bel- 
gium, France, England, Scotland, 
the United States, South Africa, 
China and Japan. Sister de Chantal 
has written an excellent biography 
of a lovable saint, who was beati- 
fied by Pope Pius X. in 1906. 


BioGRAPHY: Socrates (B. c. 470- 
399). By Naomi Mitchison and R. 
H. S. Crossman. $1.25. Stackpole 
Sons promise us a series of brief 
popular biographies of the world’s 
great men and women, under the 
title of World-Makers and World- 
Shakers. They are well printed, at- 
tractively bound, and, to judge by 
the two volumes before us, com- 
plete enough to satisfy the average 
reader. Socrates, the first of the 
series, gives a good picture of 
Greece in the fifth century before 
Christ, outlines superficially the 
philosophy and religion of Socrates, 
describes his mode of life, his fam- 
ily, his friends, his enemies, his 
war record, and ends with an ac- 
count of his trial and death. He 
may have been, as the authors state, 
“the best, the wisest and the most 
just man of his time,” but we re- 
sent their placing him on a par with 
Our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

Darwin (1809-1882). By L. B. 
Pekin. $1.25. The second of the 
series describes Darwin’s college 
days at Edinburgh and Cambridge, 
his five years’ voyage with Captain 
FitzRoy on the Beagle, the contro- 
versy provoked by the publication 
of The Origin of Species, his home 
life at Downe, his later writings. 
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The author quotes Darwin’s own 
words refuting the charge of athe- 
ism: “I have never been an atheist 
in the sense of denying the exist- 
ence of God. I think that generally, 
but not always, that an agnostic 
would be the more correct descrip- 
tion of my state of mind... . My 
theology is a simple muddle. | 
cannot look at the universe as the 
result of blind chance, yet I can see 
no evidence of beneficent design, or 
indeed of design of any kind, in the 
details.” 

Turbulent Years. By IsaacF. 
Marcosson (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3.50). The present volume 
—a sequel to Adventures in Inter- 
viewing, published in 1919, brings 
the author’s story up to 1936, when 
he resigned from his position as 
chief foreign correspondent for the 
Saturday Evening Post after an as- 
sociation of thirty years. Only a 
keen intelligence matured by rich 
experience could express itself with 
the calm detachment which charac- 
terizes these pages. Sincerely liberal 
—too rare a gift, unhappily,—the 
author describes persons and events 
as if his chief concern were to make 
his readers acquainted with the men 
described and to emphasize duly the 
outstanding aspects of the facts re- 
ported upon. Among his most suc- 
cessful sketches are those which 
picture second string personages 
like Calles, Pilsudski, Seipel of 
Austria, and Bruening of Germany. 
Indeed, and in more than one sense, 
this author has realized the journal- 
ist’s dream. 


Behind the Ballots. By James A. 
Farley (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00). Whether or 


not there is anything more than 
an unfounded suspicion behind 
current references to a ghost writer 
in connection with this volume, 
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the average reader has no means_ has seen much history—the author 
of discovering. Certainly so far of this book has been able to look 
as internal evidence goes, the en- into the political life of our forty- 
gaging personality of James Aloy- eight states farther perhaps than 
sius Farley speaks out in every any other man alive. There are 
page. Quite generally and quite limitations to his frankness, of 
rightly the book has been com- course; he is never indiscreet. Yet 
mended for its frankness; here, as by reason of its revelation of the 
in real life, its author is no hypo- soul of this democracy, its richness 
crite. Rightly, too, the volume has_ of detail, its precision, its intimacy, 
been praised as a document of con-_ its offhand, good-natured comment, 
siderable importance in the litera- its free, outspoken, criticism and 
ture of American politics, since for its lack of pomposity, the book has 
nearly a decade—-and that decade a high value all its own. 
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